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Our customers tell us 


























Sa 
pe =i ‘We've tried Du Pont RR-10 and the results are 
7. ts @ = excellent. It looks especially good in Banbury 
\Z. = reclaiming.” 
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“‘We’ve found RR-10 an effective remedy for bring- 


4 ani aaa ing back scorched neoprene stocks.”’ 

eee tl 

a _ 0.5 to 1.0 part of RR-10 is an effective means of 
| = ° ° ° ” 

| of \ reducing scorching in neoprene stocks. 

\ a 


. — “RR-10 is outstanding in both straight and mixed 
da © — GR-S scrap and does an excellent job in the pan 
ines 
pee process.” 


NT RR-10 has been found by many companies to be 
the most effective agent ever tried for reclaiming rubber, 
GR-S, and mixtures of these elastomers. It is also being 
used successfully on neoprene, buna N, and mixtures of 


GR-S and high styrene resins. 


Manufacturers have speeded up their reclaim operations, 
saved money, and increased quality by using Du Pont RR- 


10. Its action is so powerful that less reclaiming oil is re- 





quired ... and the reclaims are smooth and have good tack. 


A factory trial is the best method of getting acquainted 
with Du Pont RR-10. For a sample and complete informa- 


tion, write or call our nearest district office. 










Akron 8, Ohio, 40 E. Buchtel Ave...... HEmlock 3161 
Atlanta, Ga., 1261 Spring St., N.W.....EMerson 5391 
Boston 5, Mass., 140 Federal St..... HAncock 6-1711 
Chicago 3, I!!., 7 South Dea’ born St.. . ANdever 3-7000 
Los Angeles 1, Cal., 845 E. 60th St.... ADams 3-5206 
New York 13, N. Y., 40 Worth St... .COrtlandt 7-3966 
Wilmington 98, Del., 1007 Market St... Wilm. 4-5121 
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News about 


B. FE Goodrich Chemical - ==: 


Improve and save on 
your rubber processing 


with 
(500 _rite Vult rol 


*# REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





--» PROTECTS AGAINST SCORCHING 

.-» PERMITS UNINTERRUPTED PRODUCTION 
.. REDUCES “DEAD” STOCKS 

.»- REQUIRES NO SPECIAL HANDLING 


Good-rite Vultrol offers you many advantages for rubber 

processing. It is ideal for preventing scorching not only during 

| the hot weather months—but the year round. It retards scorch at 
processing temperatures, and also acts as a mild activator at 

curing temperatures. 

| Check these additional Vultrol advantages. It is beneficial on 

heavy-loaded or highly-accelerated compounds, and is particularly 

effective with high abrasion furnace blacks. 

Supplied as a free-flowing flake, Vultrol requires no special 
handling—is non-toxic. It is most effective when added to the latter 
stages of mixing. Economical and easy to use. Saves time, money 
and labor! For further information about Good-rite Vultrol, 
please write Dept. HA-1, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 

In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. y 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


( ;00d-rite Ridder Chemicals 


GEON polyvinyl materials ¢ HYCAR American rubber * GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON organic colors 
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Each Philblack’ has a job to do! 
They will improve your product, too! 


What are your needs! Abrasion resistance? Easy proc- 
essing? Flex life? Accurate moldings? Electrical con- 


flex life and good electrical conductivity. This HAF 
black is used extensively in tires, industrial belts and 





ae é ‘ ; Yc 
ductivity? There’s a Philblack to fulfill every require- hoses. ne 
ment. ; : me 
™ ‘ ' ’ Use Philblack A to ease processing troubles, assure res 
Use Philblack E when you want super abrasion resist- : : 
. 2 - : accurate moldings and smooth, fast tubing—a black } 
ance. This SAF black adds as much as 42% longer life to ; , 
: 4 to improve appearances of finished products. unt 
cold rubber tire treads. Super resistance to cut and ‘“ 
° ° ° IT 
crack growth, too! For full information, consult our technical sales repre- 
Use Philblack O for excellent abrasion resistance, long sentative who calls on you or write our nearest office. Na 
ec 
PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 
EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO | 
PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION « 80 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 65, N.Y. s 
A Trademo" 
Philblack £, Philblack O and Philblack A are manufactured in Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. 
West Coast agent: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. Rut 
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Have you “discovered’..... 





e excellent processing characteristics 

e remarkable resistance to normal and high-temperature 
aging 

@ extreme low-temperature flexibility 

e high abrasion resistance and good set 





IAF 
and ae : ‘ Uses? Practically wherever rubber has been used—and in many 
You’re missing a bet if you’re not one of the thousands who hate oe ; 
j Sone s ig : f, : , applications unsuited to natural or other synthetic rubbers. 
bare “discovered” and are profiting from this amazing oil- , : Mp 
i , Available in crumb or bale form, Paracril may be used for 
sure resistant rubber! : 
eee ae . extrusions, calendering, molding, or cements—may be blended 
lack You'll find, as manufacturers everywhere have, that this : Soe : ; 
: Le e : : with vinyl resins. phenolics, or other rubbers to add unique 
unusual butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymer offers a far superior b : 
nes ; : new performance features. 
combination of properties—for superior rubber products. a - 
-pre- Why not discover Paracril’s many advantages for yourself? 
re. Naugatuck Chemical’s Paracril provides— For free samples of specific types of Paracril, or free data 
® outstanding oil resistance thereon, write to address below. 
oO 


Division of United States Rubber Company 


* 131 ELM ST., NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


A Trademot 
IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION ¢ Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals +» Aromatics + Synthetic Rubber + Plastics + Agricultural Chemicals + Reclaimed Rubber + Latices 
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PROTOX Zine Oxides Stack HillilaMencm ya) ba, 


—_— HOUR 84 BAGS of 
STORAGE SPACE FG EEEE 
WITH PROTOX... 








180 BAGS of os 


ROTOX-166 






a 






Cut costs <3 ways! 















Protox-166 more than doubled the zinc-oxide storage capacity of 
this warehouse. Three 60-bag unit loads (4.5 tons) occupy the same 
floor space as two 42-bag units (2.1 tons) of a conventional zinc 
oxide packaged in the usual way. 


You can load up to 50% more Protox on each skid or pallet — because 
bags of Protox are denser than conventional zine oxides. 

You can stack pallet-loads of Protox higher — because bags of Protox 
are flatter, make a more stable load. 

These Protox advantages expand your storage space and save you 
dollars in these important ways: 


]. Save on storage costs 


You can store more Protox per square foot of floor space. 


2. Save in purchasing 


Take advantage of c.l. vs. l.c.l. prices. Buy Protox in carloads instead 
of conventional zinc oxides in l.c.l. quantities. 


e 

3. Save on production costs | 
You can carry larger stocks of materials to protect your production 
schedules. 
Protox zinc oxides cut production costs in other ways, too. You can 
process Protox zinc oxides faster. Their unique coating of zinc 
propionate provides quicker mixing. more complete dispersion, re- 
duces need for masterbatching. 








ya penainaes aR Scere 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
Producers of Horse Head Zinc Pigments yoRst HEAD P RODUCTS 


. most used by rubber manufacturers since 1852 


160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. 





—¥ 
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because normal processing temperatures don’t 
darken this resin like they do most competitive rub- 
ber reinforcing resins 


. . because pigments disperse thoroughly with a mini- 
_ ii Ig mum of streaking and splotching 


because you get adequate hardness without excessive 
loading and difficult mixing 


Soles You can prove these statements yourself. Write for a 


demonstration of heat stability of PLiotite S-6B 


apacity of 
y the same 
tional zinc 


because of excellent abrasion resistance even at high 
loading with Fine Thermal Blacks 





because good firmness is achieved with all types of 
Carbon Blacks 


because quality is improved while costs are kept low 


-in black 
Soles 


Try PLIoLiTE S-6B in shoe soles to meet military specifi- 
cations such as MIL-S-10047 and MIL-S-1762 


aa 


because you can raise your standards for hardness, 
tear and permanent set 


s a : 
_ il HTT) because PLIOLITE S-6B eliminates crack, curl and 
’ 4 squeak of many competitive types of inner sole 


| because you can gain uniform high quality at 


moderate cost 





Wherever rubber needs reinforcement, it will pay 
you to try PLIOLITE S-6B. Write for details to: 









i | Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 
: 4 DIVISION 
$ We think you'll like ‘“THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD’’—every Sunday — ABC Radio Network —— Aa 
THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE — every other Sunday — NBC TV Network “SS a 
~ 
— 
St Use-Proved Products—CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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GIFFELS & VALLET, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 
1000 Marquette Bldg. * Detroit 26, Michigan 











BANBURY CHARGING WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY — BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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For rapid, low-temperature processing 
Use this great NEW 
1S) polyviny! chloride resin 
—~ 


PLIOVIC G80V 
| # H A A A A 

_C- C- C- C- C- C- 
| nc1uCL EC 

















PRODUCTION TRIAL #156 
Pliovic G80V: Goodyear Resin 


The resin, stabilizer and lubricant were placed in the 
blender, the blades started rotating, hot plasticiser was 
poured in across the batch, and the lid of the blender 
lowered. The batch was completely blended for mill mixing 
in less than a minute and it flowed out through the opening 
at the top with no difficulty whatsoever. The batch was 
satisfactorily blended even after this very short cycle. 


j 
} 
i 
f 
| 
' 
; 
j 
; 
i 
] 
j 
i 
; 
] 
| 


| Two mills were used for banding the compound, and one mill 
was used to finish the fluxing and stripping off. It was all 
| the two breakdown mills could do to keep up with the stripping 
| mill, and the granulator could not keep up with production 
due to the fact that the resin fluxed and milled so rapidly. 
This is the fastest processing resin we have ever seen. 











@ Now available in commercial quantities, 
PLIOVIC G80V is the second in a series of new Goodyear 
polyvinyl chloride resins. Introduced primarily for use 
where low temperatures (20-40° F lower than PLIOVIC 
G90V) and rapid processing are required, its success 
has been proved by customer use across the country — 
with results like those shown in the production report. 





You can secure samples and full details for evaluation We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD''— 


in your own plant on both PLIovic G90V and the new 
G80V by writing: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. 1-B, Akron 16, Ohio 





LYLAND Use-Preved Preducts — CHEMICUM + PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE - PLIOVIC 
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every Sunday—ABC Radio Network 
THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE— 
every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Pliovic —T.M 's 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


* WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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THE COMPANY'S new plasticizer plant includes a modern processing 
unit and this large tank farm for raw materials and finished plasticizers. 4 


W BASIC PLASTIGIZEH 


Controls quality from cod 


ONE million pounds per month have been added to} 4, 
the nation’s plasticizer production capacity with the) 
completion of Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company’ ag, 
new plasticizer plant this month. Erected at Neville} oo 
Island, near Pittsburgh, Pa., the new plant is locate¢) py, 
in the heart of one of our most plentiful source: re, 
of coal and other important raw materials. po 

Pittsburgh’s new plant is completely integrated with) 4p, 
the company’s basic coal chemical production facil ¢@, 
ities at Neville Island. Molten phthalic anhydride, fo: 











SOURCE of basic coal chemicals for PX Plasticizers is example, is piped directly to the plasticizer plant from 
this battery of 140 coke ovens. Fed from large coal Pittsburgh’s adjoining phthalic plant. As a result 0 
stock piles in foreground, they operate around the clock. this unique basic and integrated position, the nev Ns 
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added t 
with the 
>m pany’s 
t Neville 

locate¢ 

sources 
S. 
ted with 
on facil: 
ride, fo: 
ant from 
result 0! 
the new 
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PROCESSING TANKS like a large part of the new 
plant's equipment, are made of stainless steel to help 
protect the quality and purity of finished plasticizers. 





BASIC coal chemicals used in making PX Plasticizers 
are recovered from coke ovens in modern chemical 
equipment like this at Pittsburgh's integrated plant. 























HIGH QUALITY of phthalic anhydride, important 
plasticizer intermediate, is rigidly maintained. Pittsburgh's 
molten phthalic is piped directly to plasticizer plant. 


lA { | f P f | | | [ | | i ; DRUMMING OFF Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers is accom- 


plished on special filling scales. When correct weight 
to finished product 


is attained, flow of plasticizer is automatically stopped. 


wa04424 
plant can produce clear, water-white plasticizers that 


are quality controlled from coal to finished product. 
Customers of Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical are 


assured of two other important benefits because of the 
company’s ability to control every phase of plasticizer [P| Pa TTSBU RG a 


production: (1) Plasticizers of consistent peak quality, CXC] 
@) COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 


regardless of whether shipments are made by the 
pound or by the tank carload. (2) Prompt deliveries 
and continuing supplies, regardless of varying market 
conditions affecting material supplies. 


COAL CHEMICALS © AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS © FINE CHEMICALS *® PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS ® ACTIVATED CARBON * COKE © CEMENT © PIG IRON 
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Make sure of Permanent Whites 


vith PEQUANOC’S Bile 


LOW-STAINING 
RECLAIMS 


These low staining black reclaims may be used in 










contact with white on tire side-walls or lacquered sur- 


faces— where migration may contribute to discoloration. 







2) telUy Ny (olen kiele) 
Standard quality — High Mooney — Low Stain 







PEQUANOC 71551 


Standard quality — Low Mooney — Low Stain 


<4 PEQUANOC #1575 


dai Premium Grade — Low Mooney — Maximum Stain 
Resistance. 


We will be glad to submit samples or further technical information. 


Peguanoc Rubber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 


MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 
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Q). How does FORTEX fortify and extend? 


A di 

a a A. A 5 to 10% extension of the 

lil rl er com oun ln elastomer gives physicals equiva- 
lent and sometimes superior to 


the original rubber. 


a = eas 
and processing! ——— 
p lenanthrenic material ot vege- 


table origin, chemically treated 
to block unsaturation 


Thermoid Chemical Co. announces a thoroughly tested What are its ; 
i ead a 0. properties ? 
new rubber chemical which is unique in that it acts as A. FORTEN i ee re 
XN 44 Sa scous, Drown 
a low-temperature breakdown plasticizer. Far from dilut- * liquid, with characteristic odor 
eae eS = ae ease See en es disappearing completely on mix- 
ing the stock on further compounding, it actually ioe damit cust 4a Aa mada: 


Requires warming for easy 


FORTifies and EXtends it—hence, its name. Its use ny 
pouring. Specific gravity: 1.04. 


yields a better stock at less cost. : 
Q. Is it compatible with all elastomers ? 


° FORTEX is highly compatible 

AS A PROCESSING AID: a eee 
sulphide rubbers. 

Q. How is it added to the elastomer? 

A. Directly for elastomer break- 


down, or otherwise as a regular 


1. A breakdown plasticizer and peptizer in Banbury 
and internal mixing. Add directly to elastomer so it 
may also act as 


2. a pigment wetting and dispersing agent and plasticizer. 

3. anti-cross-link agent in GR-S. Q. How does FORTEX compare with 

4. Anti-scorch in mixing and processing. conventional peptizers ? 

5, Aids tubing and calendering. A, As a breakdown plasticizer, 
6. Smooths Buna N, Hee econ oe tag 
7. Aids mold flow. Does not cause sticking. in the softened elastomer. 


Q. How does it work in internal mixers? 


AS A COMPOUNDING AID: A. Free flowing FORTEX incor- 
porates rapidly to produce rela- 
tively smooth plasticized rubber 
with no increase in mixing time. 


Will FORTEX replace stearic acid? 


; A It can replace all or part of the 
Age resistant. * stearic acid in the recipe. 
4. Replaces stearic acid and retarders in whole or in part. 


1. Reinforcer; hardness, modulus and tensile strength 
increase at same rate of cure. 
Extender of elastomer by direct mix or co-coagulation. Q. 











5. Imparts better tear resistance. 


6. Improves resilience. 


Distributed by 

Herron Bros. & Meyer, Inc. 
Akron, O., New York, N. Y., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THERMOID CHEMICAL Co. 
220 Whitehead Road 
Trenton, N.J. 
Please send me full details on FORTEX as an aid in 


rubber compounding and processing. 


NAME___ Serene’ (| |) Paes 





ermol 


THERMOID CHEMICAL CO. 
A Subsidiary of the Thermoid Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 





COMPANY_— er ee —aee 
ADDRESS. . see ; 7 


Crry- —————— ZONE STATE_ 





NS  _ __ 
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“aTY-PLY BN 


oh 
sella The RUBBER-TO-METAL ADHESIVE 


that Bonds for a Lifetime 
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For vulcanized adhesion of Buna N’s to steel, TY-PLY BN bonds are 
stronger than the compound — unaffected at 500 Degrees Fahrenheit 
or in the presence of acids, solvents, plasticizers, aromatic and halo- 
genated hydrocarbons, and hot oils. 


TY-PLY 0 Jan 3640 for bonding Natural, GR-S, and Butyl 


TY-PLY S$] for bonding Neoprene 





TY-PLY will adhere most vulcanizable rubber compounds 
to almost any clean metal surface! 





MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF 3ORG - WARNER 








TY-PLY has stood the test of time... since ‘39 
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PRODUCTION SPEED 


with Laboratory Accuracy 


SPRING TESTER 


Works on New Principle 








Tests any resilient material — including cork, felt, 
rubber, sponge rubber, springs (for compression, 
tension, torsion) piston rings, motor mounts, Belle- 
ville washers. 


Your Choice of Gauges — 
“G0” or “NO-GO”, or 
Reading Directly in Pounds 


New principle cuts hand and eye motion 60%, by 
eliminating height measurement. Height remains 
fixed, regardless of load. This reduces operator 
fatigue and cuts cycles to about TWO SECONDS, 
with air cylinder type tester, as illustrated. 


Hand Operated Types 
Also Available 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


Other Link Products 


* Electric Dynamometers, A.C. and D.C. 


* Continuous Indicating Lubricating Oil 
Consumption Scale 


* Platform Scales 

* Torsion Testing Machines 

* Fatigue Testing Machines 

* Hydraulic Presses 

* Tension Registering and Automatic Control Device 


Representatives wanted — write for open territory 


LINK ENGINEERING CO. 


13843 ELMIRA AVE., DEPT. R 6 - DETROIT 27, MICH. 
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WHAT SILICA CHEMISTRY 


Du Pont “Ludox” colloidal silica improves 


No matter what type of latex products you make, there are opportunities for the 
silica chemistry of Du Pont ‘‘Ludox’” to help you expand your markets. 












In latex-dipped goods, coatings and adhesives, ‘‘Ludox’’ colloidal silica increases 
stiffness, toughness and water resistance . . . decreases tackiness, improves adhe- 
sion. And this unique combination of properties is not found in any conventional 
latex additive. You will want to investigate all the advantages ““Ludox’”’ can give 
you by filling in and returning the coupon today. 


““Ludox”’ is a 30°; colloidal solution of almost pure amorphous silica particles. 
The electron photomicrograph shows fineness and uniformity of the “Ludox’”’ 
particles—magnification, 175,000X. The average particle size of 17 millimicrons is 
below the range of the best carbon blacks. 


Surface hydroxyl groups on a ‘‘Ludox”’ micelle are shown in the diagram. These 
groups make the particles chemically reactive in contrast to commonly used dry 
fillers. This reactivity has led to many unusual properties and uses for ‘‘Ludox”’ in 
the latex field. 


Typical ““Ludox”’ reaction with ethyl amine is also shown below. This is useful 
in the stabilization of some latices containing ‘‘Ludox.”’ 










Permits redispersion OH: NHC,Hs 

ofter freezing. Acts as a, 

transitory stabilizer. ; Si Se 8 

Prevents premature ‘ | \ 

reaction with Latex ts 9 \ HO 
ingredients — C-H.H.N: HO | 





iyi 





| At (Kw, 
\ w 






Without Ethyl Amine 
insolubilizes on freez- 
ing. Also reacts with 
other materials. 















“Ludox” particles at Reactions with and without Structure of “Ludox” particles 
175,000 magnification. monoethylamine. showing surface hydroxyl groups. 
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OFFERS LATEX FORMULATORS 


s  latex-dipped goods, coatings, adhesives 


INCREASES STIFFNESS. Example: Seven parts of 
Du Pont ‘“‘Ludox” colloidal silica solids per 
100 parts neoprene latex produced a thread 
with nearly doubled modulus over the entire 
range of elongation. Similarly, increased mod- 
ulus is obtained in natural rubber films. 


INCREASES TOUGHNESS. Example: ‘“Ludox”’ 
improved adhesion, stopped flaking from neo- 
prene-coated belting. In a paper saturant, 
abrasion resistance was increased 20 to 40°. 


IMPROVES ADHESION. Example: Doubled 
leather-to-leather adhesion by adding 20 parts 
of ‘“‘Ludox”’ solids per hundred parts of natu- 
ral rubber latex solids. This effect has also 
led to use in GRS and neoprene latex adhe- 
sives and coatings. 


DECREASES TACKINESS. Example: Eliminated 


surface tack from uncured Buna N solvent 
coating on cloth. ““Ludox”’ works equally well 
whether applied as an aftercoat or incorpo- 
rated in the latex. 


INCREASES WATER RESISTANCE. Example: Ex- 


ceptional increase in water resistance or de- 
crease in water swelling has been obtained 
with 20 parts ‘““Ludox”’ solids per 100 parts 
neoprene latex solids. 


DECREASES RUBBER SOLIDS. Example: In neo- 


prene foam, 5 parts of ‘“‘Ludox’”’ solids per 100 
parts of dry neoprene, Type 601, required 
about 20°; less solids to obtain a given mod- 
ulus than foam without ‘‘Ludox.” A consider- 
able saving without affecting flex life, bend flex 
or compression set. 


Notice that “Ludox’ gives combinations of properties that are difficult 
to achieve by any other method. And a little “ludox’’ goes a long way. 


SEND FOR THE “‘LUDOX”’ LATEX BULLETIN 


S——— = a a 
£4 


























E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Ine. q 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wilmirgton, Delaware. 4 
: | 
Name fF. I 
~OH Company i 
4 
Address i 
i 
City State 
; i 
4 
4 
H REG U s PAT. OFF ; 
earn COLLOIDAL SILICA i 
icles BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY ; 
roups * oe ee oe ee ee ee ee ee es es 
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th FIFTH 
,. \ FREEDOM 
shi WHICH HAS HELPED MAKE AMERICA 





(.- a : 


and Freedom of Choice 


... FREEDOM OF CHOICE TO BUY THE VERY BEST: 


HARFLEX PLASTICIZERS 


OUTSTANDING FOR 
Low Temperature Performance « Weathering Stability 











Long Range High Temperature Service 


For Plasticizers of QUALITY, write 


HARCHEM | 


41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


ey @rarx Manufacturers Ix; 
CHEMICAL COMPANY. INC. ® - , F 
RVL BETTER PLASTICS of Sebacic Acid 


Canadian Distributor: W. C. Hardesty Co. of Canada Ltd, 975 Lakeshore Road, New Toronto, Canada 
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= On July 4, 1827, two years after De Witt Clinton 
eo had lifted the first spadeful of earth beginning the 





project, a boat took off from Akron for Cleveland 
on the first completed section of the Ohio Erie Canal. 
Five years later the canal stretched from Lake Erie 
to Portsmouth, 309 miles away, built at a cost of 
$7,904,971. The peak vear in the canal’s history was 
1851, when $432,711 in fees were collected. Though 
its importance diminished, the canal continued as a 
carrier of coa] and lumber until 1913. 


















HE ZANESVILLE How far man has progressed in transporting him- 
Me self and his products! From the principal city along 

¢ the old canal now flows daily the great contribution 
to man’s swift movement . . . rubber tires. No com- 
munity in the country is today as distant as once 
were the shores of Lake Erie from the banks of the 
beautiful Ohio. On trucks, buses, and automobiles 
the rubber tire has given man undreamed-of speed 
in movement. 





COLUMBUS 
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COOMO 






Stereeeeatl 
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The rubber tire has been given longer life and 
better wearing qualities by the addition of carbon 
black. Carbon black, ever equal to the needs of the 
rubber industry, is our contribution to the progress 
in transportation and to Akron, the rubber capital 
of the world, once an important way point on the 
Ohio Erie Canal. 
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We furnish the rubber industry with these well- 
known carbon blacks of outstanding quality — 


UNITED BLACKS 


Kosmos 20 - - SRF — Semi-Reinforcing Furnace 
Kosmos 40 - - HMF — High Modulus Furnace 
Kosmos 50 - - FEF — Fast Extrusion Furnace 
Kosmos 60 - - HAF — High Abrasion Furnace 


Kosmobile S - - HPC — Hard Processing Channel 
Kosmobile HM - MPC —- Medium Processing Channel 
Kosmobile S-66 MPC — Medium Processing Channel 
Kosmobile 77 - EPC — Easy Processing Channel 


UNITED BLACKS 


Discerning rubber compounders obtain their excel- 
lent results in a variety of stocks when using our 
quality blacks. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON 
CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
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‘MT. VERNON FABRICS 
Give You Greater Fabric Uniformity 


Shown is one of a series of comprehensive laboratory 
controls throughout production to assure uniformity 
in all Mt. Vernon-Woodberry products. Here yarn 
number is being determined with Suter Scales. 
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Selling @) Agents 


Branch Offices: Chicago « Atlanta « Baltimore » Boston « Los Angeles 40 WORTH ST. - NEW YORK 
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A COMPLETE CYCLE 
OF OPERATION 


To make a bicycle all that is needed is some steel 









tubing. some wheels, a chain, pedals, ball bearings. gear 

















wheels, spokes, a saddle. handlebars and various other 


accessories—not forgetting of course, the all important tyres 





which complete the job. 


—_——— 


ae 


That is where we come into the picture—the Shaw Monoband 
Process is the fastest and most economical method of building 
Cycle Tyres with a wire bead. By this process. the complete tyre 
is built in one-operation, including the application of the tread. 


It is. in fact. a complete cycle of operations for completing 





the evele. 


SHAW 


MONOBAND PROCESS 
SHAW 

















FRANCIS SHAW AND CO. LTD., 
MANCHESTER II, ENGLAND 


Industry's headquarters for the best 


in Plastic & Rubber Machinery. 
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performance control! 


If you’ve ever wished you had the arms of MATES—ARAZATE*+ BUTAZATE* +E THAZATE* 
an octopus for controlling rubber quality, better turn to « METHAZATE*... ALDEHYDE AMINES—BEU- 
Naugatuck. TENE* « HEPTEEN BASE* « TRIMENE BASE*... 

With the world’s most extensive line of rubber chemicals, XA NTHATES— C-P-B* + Z-B-X*... SPECIAL 

Naugatuck Chemical offers you the following materials, for ACTI VA I ORS— D-B-A » G-M-F + VULKLOR 

complete control of your rubber product performance. DIBENZO G-M-F. 

PROCESS—LAUREX*%, activator » KRALAC* A, high sty- PROTECT—ANTIOXIDANTS, protection against heat, 
rene resin « BWH-1, plasticizer » E-S-E-N, retarder « oxygen,and flexing fatigue- -AMINOX*+ ARANOX*- 
TONOX*, rubber toner « CELOGEN, blowing agent B-L-E*-25 A FLEXAMINE + BETANOX* SPECIAL « 
for rubber and plastics. OCTAMINE. 

ACCELERATE — THIAZOLES — M-B-T~ M-B-T-S- SUNPROOF*, protection against light and ozone. 

O-X-A-F... THIURAMS— MONEX* + TUEX* - For the chemicals you need for the quality you want, get 


ETHYL TUEX* « PENTEX*... DITHIOCARBA- in touch with Naugatuck Chemical today. 


*Registered U. §. Patent Office 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Compan) 
131 ELM ST., NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION ¢ Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmita, Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals + Aromatics + Synthetic Rubber + Plastics »* Agricultural Chemicals + Reclaimed Rubber + Latices 
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IN WHITE SIDEWALLS. 


White sidewalls must be whiter and brighter than ever, 


to match the beauty of the new models in automobiles. 


Purest whites at minimum loadings are obtainable with 
TITANOX titanium dioxide pigments. Many rubber 
formulators have found a bonus in TITANOX-RA-NC. too: for in 
their compounds this pigment fortifies rubber against crazing 
and checking as well as chalking .. . helps tires 


keep their original whiteness. 


Rubber stocks of all kinds can be brightened, whitened 

or tinted better with TITANOX pigments. For help with your 
pigmentation problem, call on our Technical Service 
Department. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y.: Boston 6: Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; 

Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3: Pittsburgh 12: 

Portland 9, Ore.; San Francisco 7. In Canada: Canadian 


Titanium Pigments Limited, Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 











X 


the Fuightest name tn figment 








4 
TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION EAs) 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY <r, 
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260 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16. N.Y. 


To secure more space, to take advantage of the latest 
developments in modern office building design and to provide even better service, 
Witco’s home offices are now located in this new 
office building. Next time you're in the neighborhood, stop in. 

We'll be glad to show you our new home. 


TrsS 
| Pa 


LOS ANGELES - BOSTON - CHICAGO - HOUSTON 
CLEVELAND + SAN FRANCISCO - AKRON + AMARILLO 
LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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When you think of 
THE Z-TYPE CALENDER @ 
you are thinking of ~=— — \\ 
FARREL-BIRMINGHAM® \ 








Originated and developed by Farrel-Birmingham engineers, the Z-type 
calender has established new standards for accuracy in calendering both 
rubber and plastics. It has proved to be equally outstanding for the high- 
speed production of film and sheet, and for single and double coating. 

The company has also specialized in engineering complete calender 
trains, incorporating an embosser, cooling train and windup. Other units, 
such as Banbury mixers and mills, matched in capacity with the cal- 
ender train, can also be supplied to make production a single integrated 
operation. 





Farrel-Birmingham engineers will be glad to discuss your calendering | 
problems with you. 
When you think of the Z-type calender, you are thinking of 


Farrel-Birmingham. 





FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. ¢ ANSONIA, CONN. 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Soles Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston 





Film and Sheet Double Sheet 





Double Coating Single Coating 
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36” x 92” Z-type calender, 
the largest ever built. 




























some 
suggested 


applications: 


MECHANICAL GOODS 


ELECTRICAL INSULATION 
COMPOUNDS 


RUBBER SHOE SOLES 
AND HEELS 


RUBBER FLOOR TILING. 
GASKETS AND JAR RINGS 


RUBBER ADHESIVES AND 
CEMENTS 


MOLDED RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 


TUBULAR COMPOUNDS 
RECLAIMED RUBBER 
SHEETING 


COLORED RUBBER 
STOCKS 


BATTERY CASES 


HARD RUBBER 
COMPOUNDS 


For additional :nformation 
concerning properties and 
applications of Velsico! 


Resins, write: 


VELSICOL 


GENERAL OFFICES 
AND LABORATORIES 
330 E. GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


applications of 








FOR RUBBER COMPOUNDING 








offices ta prineiaer cities 


GE-9—ABI1-4—ABI1-2, 


features: 


1. THERMOPLASTIC HYDROCARBON RESINS. 
2. COMPATIBLE WITH NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC 
RUBBERS. 
3. EFFECTIVE PLASTICIZERS AND SOFTENERS...in highly- 
loaded clay stocks or in recipes incorporating carbon black. 
4. MILL READILY. 
5. EXCELLENT DISPERSING AGENTS FOR FILLERS AND 
PIGMENTS. 

6. FACILITATE PROCESSING PROCEDURES .. . impart 
excellent milling, calendering processing and tubing charac- 
teristics to stocks. 

7. IMPART EXCELLENT PERFORMANCE CHARACTER- 
ISTICS . . . such as good tensile strength, elongation and 
modulus, as well as good resistance to abrasion and aging. 


8. POSSESS HIGH ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE 
PROPERTIES. 


9. AID IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF NON-SCORCHY 
STOCKS... without excessive retardation of cure at high 
temperatures. 


CORPORATION 


EXPORT DIVISION 
100 EAST 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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@ In a plastic process unit you have these basic elements: 
extrusion; sizing; stress-relieving; cooling; cutting to length; 
inspection and packaging. In addition, there is also a reclaim- 
ing unit for rejected pipe. 

Above you see an illustration of the heart of the plastic 
pipe processing unit .. . extruder with its die, sizing rings and 
take-off equipment. Herein lies the success or failure of the 
finished product. 

To make plastic pipe, either rigid or flexible, you start 
with a choice of basic plastics. Today, there are several 
accepted basics, such as: modified polystyrene; butyrate; poly- 
ethylene and either rigid or semi-rigid polyvinyl chloride. Each 


National Erie products for the 
Plastic and Rubber Industries ¢ 
Extruders « Simplex Doors for Auto- 
claves * Mills and Hydraulic Presses. 

This old and well-known line of 
machinery was acquired March 1, 
1952, by The Aetna-Standard Engi- 
neering Company. They are manu- 
factured in their Warren, Ohio and 
Ellwood City, Pa., plants. The sales 
and engineering of the National Erie 
line is the responsibility of Hale and 
Kullgren, Inc., Akron, Ohio. 


January, 1953 


g KULLGREN 
INCORPORATED 


1 ractical information 


| 
| | plastic, pipe 


of these plastics has specific qualities and individual characteris- 
tics. The type you use depends upon the end use to which the 
finished pipe is to be put. 

We have been working with plastics and plastic pipe, and 
rubber, for many, many years. Our Extruders have produced 
many miles of plastic pipe. We can give you practical help 
in setting up either the basic process or the complete plant, 
designing and building the equipment. Before you undertake 
your plastic pipe project, consult with the people who know 
the business. 

YOUR INQUIRY —If you want to be in the plastic pipe 
business, we can help you. A letter of inquiry will receive 
prompt and confidential attention. 


MANUFACTURING by 


HALE wo Aetna-Standard 


THE AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA 
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Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 


“No experience necessary”? 


Skellysolve for Rubber 
and Related Industries 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. For making quick-set- 
ting cements for the shoe, tape, con- 
tainer, tire and other industries. Quick- 
drying, with no foreign taste or odor 
in dried compound. 


SKELLYSOLVE-C. For making quick-set- 
ting cements with a somewhat slower 
drying rate than those compounded 
with Skellysolve-B. 


SKELLYSOLVE-D. For cements and vari- 
ety of manufacturing operations. Good 
odor. Quick drying. Minimum of heavy, 
greasy compounds. 


SKELLYSOLVE-H. For general use in 
manufacturing operations and cements, 
where faster evaporation rate than 
that of Skellysolve-D is desired. 


SKELLYSOLVE-E. For use wherever a rel- 


atively slow drying solvent is desired. 


SKELLYSOLVE-R. For general use in tire 
building and a variety of other manu- 
facturing operations and cements. Re- 
duces evaporation losses. Medium quick 
final dry. Lessens bloating and skin- 
ning tendency. 





“Doc” MacGEE says: Experience is 
more than necessary in some fields... 
it is vital. In solvents. you can rely un- 
reservedly on Skellysolve ... for every 
shipment is backed by more than 20 
progressive years of concentrated sol- 
vent experience. 


You benefit from that experience in 
uniformity of solvent characteristics. 
One batch of Skellysolve is the same as 
the next because of the strict quality 
controls that check every step in the 
manufacturing process. Shipment after 
shipment gives you the same over-all 
solvent properties that safeguard your 
product’s uniformly high quality —the 
best “advertising” any product can pos- 
sess! 


What solvent property is most impor- 
tant in your plant operations? Whether 


: 
} 
von 


it’s low end points, quick evaporation, 
reduced blushing tendency, low vapor 
pressure, minimum of unsaturates and 
pyrogenic decomposition products or a 
minimum of low and high boiling com- 
pounds —Skellysolve checks! 


Compare Skellysolve, too, for con- 
trolled vapor pressure—assurance 
against bloated containers. And if rub- 
ber cements are your business, Skelly- 
solve’s minimum of low boiling com- 
pounds banishes worry about “seeds” 
in your products. High bonding strength 
is certain with Skellysolve’s freedom 
from greasy residues. 


You’re invited to write for more com- 
plete technical facts. And if you have 
a special solvent application problem, 
see if the Skellysolve Technical Field- 
man can help you. No obligation. 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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THE CURE THAT MAKES 
4 HEALTHY BUSINESS 














Typical Davis-Standard Heavy Duty Continuous 
Vulcanizing Machine for Hot or Cold Fed Com- 
pounds. Built in 3'4’’, 4%’, and 6” Bore Sizes. 


Insulated wire that is cured in a Davis-Standard Continuous Vulcanizer has 


a long and useful life expectancy. Its inherent stamina enables it to win loyal 


ae customers and build a healthy business for the wire manufacturer. 


sig Equally important to the manufacturer are the ease, speed, and dependa- 
iain bility with which the Davis-Standard Continuous Vulcanizer administers the cure. 


The machine is easy to set to the precise temperatures and conditions required by 
today’s coatings, and will operate indefinitely in the severest service, without 
adjustment or shutdown. 

For better production and better wire 


Our engineers welcome the oppor- 


products, write for full information tunity to work with yours in the 
solution of any of your extrusion 
and specifications. or vulcanizing problems. 


January, 1953 





; ’ ¥, ina Ky 4 
est TUF GRP ‘. tops for extra strong 
; mi Oe bonding. 
a 2» 
TUP-ORIP:. available with short or 


lon@\periods of “tack life.” 


TUF-GRIP , Sisior'e in clear or 


colors inlcuding- lack and white. 


* #2 
tive tee x TUF GRIP. ro + dependable 


and it’s tough! 


IT’S WIDELY 
ADAPTABLE... 


Adheres well 
to cellulose... 
wood... rubber 
... leather... 


rangle ty HADLEY’S 


and synthetic “a new, proved line of 


rubber surfaces. SOLVE N T TYPE 


SINCE 1919 Send Us Your Adhesion Problems CEMENTS 
HADLEY BROS.- ul H L Co. FOR MACHINE OR BRUSH APPLICATIONS 


514 CALVARY AVE. ° St. LOU 15; WO; 











natural 


Kb ber synthetic 


In Akron: 
Tanney-Costello, Inc. 
868 E. Tallmadge Ave. 

Blackstone 4148 


S.J. PIKE& CO,INC 2 


: Merit Western Co. 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. : George Steinbach 
1248 Wholesale St. 


s 
CABLE ADDRESS “‘PIKESID, N.Y.” TWX-NY 1-3214 TEL.: WOrth 4-1776 ® 
: Tucker 8851 
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* free flow ng 


° orit-free 


¢ uniformly well 
formed pellets 


The quality SRF carbon black 
used regularly by the world’s 
leading rubber manufacturers. 





The GENERAL ATLAS Carbon Co. 


77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York and Akron 

Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago 

Raw Materials Company, Boston 

The B. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Delacour-Gorrie Limited, Toronto and Montreal 


















HYDROCARBON 





PLASTICIZERS PROPERTIES 


Low Specific Gravity Dark Viscous Liquid 








Extremely High Boiling 


FOR 
Improved Processing Improved Electrical 
Minimum Effect on Cure Characteristics 


Extending Vulcanizates Better Tear Resistance 


EXCELLENT COMPATABILITY WITH 
GRS Rubbers—All Types Buna N Type Rubbers A 


Neoprene Rubber 


Jos Kubler Compounding “i ere 


Warehouse Distribution 


ela e . f 
previarere 2! VIS! ON 
lon. fa. snow - a an) Pear. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET . NEW YORK 17, N. Y ) 

















TANNEY: COSTELLO 


INCORPORATED 





















P.O. BOX 1112 
868 E. TALLMADGE AVE, AKRON 9, OHIO 







REPRESENTATIVES FOR: 


5. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


Rubber — Natural and Synthetic 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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ZINC DIMETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 


ZINC DIETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
ZINC DIBUTYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 





Wellington Sears 


WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OFFICES IN: ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO - DETROIT - 
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CONSTANTLY UMIFOKM QUALITY... 


One of the most versatile industrial tabrics in 


the entire Wellington Sears linc. Columbus 
shecting has long been outstanding for its 
constantly uniform quality. Yard after yard, this 
lighter weight fabric is an absolute minimizer 
of headaches in production and inspection. 
( olun 
: 


inches wide in weights from 2 to 5 ounces 





ibus sheetings are made 40 to 120 


per square yard. Whether it’s for rubberized 
mechanical goods such as friction tape and 
cable wrappings, or for such rubber-coated 
products as hospital sheeting and service rain- 


coats, or any use demanding high quality 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


| 
' 
! 
| 
' 
' 
| 


throughout. vou'll find Columbus sheeting a 
versatile performer for your needs. 
Additional Wellington Sears fabrics for 
coating, specialties and mechanical rubber 
goods are listed at right. Your nearest Well- 
ington Sears sales office will supply you with 
full information on your rubber-and-fabric 
requirements. 
An illustrated 24-page booklet filled with valuable 
facts on fabric development and applications of in- 
terest to present and potential users of industrial 
the asking. Write for a free copy 





fabrics is yours for 
of “Modern Textiles for Industry’ to Wellington 
Sears Co., Dept. K5, 65 Worth Street. New York | 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13,N. Y. 


) make it Wellington Sears 
~*~ \ “Columbus Sheeting’ —a superior 
fabric for rubberizing 












Superior Fabrics 
for the 
Rubber Industry 


Belting duck 
Hose duck 
Enameling duck 
Army duck 
Single and plied- 
yarn chafers 
Sheeting 
Airplane cloth 
Balloon cloth 
Nylon, high-tenacity 
rayon, other 
synthetics and 
combinations. 








LOS ANGELES + NEW ORLEANS + PHILADELPHIA - 


SAN FRANCISCO © ST. LOUIS 
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For better tensile and tear.. 


The white reinforcing pigment Hi-Sil, a hydrated silica, is known throughout the 
rubber industry for the superior properties it imparts to non-black goods. It is 


accepted as standard where highest quality is imperative. 


Now, tests just completed using the new Hi-Sil “C” reveal startling increases over 


regular Hi-Sil, especially in tensile and tear. Following are the test results. 


NATURAL RUBBER (Cures at 287°F) 





















































































El - 
RECIPE Pigment Cure poy Tensile pong H Tear 
No. | RSS 100 DOTG V2 : 
Zinc Oxide 5 Stearic Acid 3 10 | 2110 3630 470 68 610 
PBNA 1 Vlidieaiogion 1 HI-SIL VS | 2200 3390 440 68 580 
Sulfur 2 Pigment (30 vol.) 58.5 30 2110 3110 420 a 72 520 
MBTS 0.8 wisi, | 10 | 1230 | 3530 620 68 780 
“en |} 15 | 1380 | 3660 620 | 72 800 
tf -30 | 1450 | 3550 580 | 76 710 
GR-S (Cures at 280°F) 
RECIPE Pigment Cure poem Tensile — H:0” H:30” Tear 
GR-S 1000 100 TMTDS 0.15 a ae a eo oe ae rey - 
Zinc Oxide 5 _ Diethylene Glycol 3.5 a 15 750 | 2570 | 630 66 | 36 180 
PBNA 1 160°C. sun: couterens HI-SIi 30 840 2520 580 66 57 170 
Sulfur 3 indene resin 15 7 60 790 : 2480 360 67 i 60 130 
MBTS Vez Pigment (30 vol.) 58.5 — 15 650 3300 720 68 57 340 
ue : 30 900 3400 590 76 66 320 
60 975 3300 SF5 77 67 290 
LTP (Cures at 280°F) 
RECIPE Pigment Cure oon Tensile — H:0’ H:30” Tear 
GR-S 1500 100 Triethanolamine 1 = = aes eS 
Zinc Oxide 5 Stearic Acid 3 30 890 3190 720 58 53 230 
PBNA 1 100"C. mg, erences HI-SIL 45 940 3220 680 60 54 230 
Sulfur 3 indene resin 10 60 880 3190 660 60 : 55 230 
MBTS 0.75 Pigment (30 vol.) 58.5 30 440 3570 760 62 55 350 
DOTG 15 HI-SiL 
“en 45 610 3760 700 64 58 340 
60 680 3570 660 65 60 360 
GR-I (Cures at 307°F) 
| - ie » 
RECIPE Pigment Cure poy Tensile . a H:0 H:30 Tear 
GR-I 100 Zenite 1 - a 
Fine Onide 5 BxDc 1 = 10 440 1960 850 44 fe 210 
Tellurac 1 Pigment (20 vol.) 39 60 1020 | 1600 | 600 50 43 0 | 
HI-SIt 10 340 2310 940 47 38 310 
“ae | = 530 2680 860 50 42 260 
60 980 2300 670 53 47 170 
NEOPRENE (Cures at 287°F) 
RECIPE Pigment | Cure ae Tensile — H:0” H:30” Tear 
Neoprene GN 100 MBTS 1 = 
Zine Oxide 5 Sodium Acetate = Pr bat rvs po po a 
PBNA ] Light Process Oil 10 
ELC Magnesia 4 Pigment (20 vol.) 39 60 1290 2260 540 56 53 390 
30 1400 3060 620 bY 5S 480 
45 1570 3260 570 58 55 500 
60 1500 3080 580 60 57 460 
Sample quantities of Hi-Sil CO LU M B lA > SO UTH F RN District Offices: CINCINNATI - CHAR- 


“C" are available for your 
evaluation. Limited commercial 
shipments are ready from our 
interim plant production. Con- 
tact our Pittsburgh office. 


January, .1953 





CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
FIFTH AVE. AT BELLEFIELD- PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


LOTTE - CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + BOSTON 
NEW YORK + ST. LOUIS : MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS + DALLAS + HOUSTON 
PITTSBURGH - PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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T. W. MORRIS TRIMMING MACHINES 
Are Incomparable 


There is a MORRIS 
Trimming Machine 
for Every 


Trimming Job 


Trims inside and 
outside 


SIMULTANEOUSLY | 


Prompt delivery 
on all 


shearing knives 





TW 


Mail Address 

| The World's Trimmers Wy K Ri y 6301 WINTHROP AVE., CHICAGO 40, ILL. | 
Phone Sheldrake 1221 Cable “Mortrim” 
| —EE 











ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
First to Present as Prime Producers 


AQUEOUS SUSPENSIONS OF ULTRA ACCELERATORS, 
BY A NEW PROCESS, FOR LATEX COMPOUNDING 


VULCACURE’ 


VULCACURE ZM VULCACURE ZE 


50% Zine Dimethyldithiocarbamate 50% Zine Diethyldithiocarbomate 


VULCACURE ZB VULCACURE NB 


50% Zine Dibutyldithiocarbamate 47% Sodium Dibutyldithiocarbamate 


PROVEN PRACTICAL AND ECONOMICAL 


PARTICLE SIZE EQUIVALENT TO FORTY-EIGHT HOUR BALL MILLED DISPERSIONS 


*Registered Trademark 


Western Representatives: 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 644 New Center Bldg. 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. Detroit 2, Michigan 
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THAT’S A SCHRADER IDEA 
TO HELP SERVICE TIRES 
BETTER.WE RECOMMEND 
THAT THE DEALER USE HIS 
TIRE GAUGE THE SAME 
WAY HE DOES THE 
OIL DIP-STICK 
LISTEN: 























1 INFLATE TO RECOMMENDED 
PRESSURE APPLYING THE 
HEAT BUILD-UP FORMULA FOR 
SS SAFEST DRIVING, 
a RIDING COMFORT 
MD ANP STEERING 
ye" EASE, THEN | SEAL 
vr IN THE AIR WITH 
THIS VALVE CAP 








IT SURE 
SOUNDS 
GOOP TO 

a ME. 



























IT STARTS WITH 
ME CERTIFYING 

ALL MY AIRLINES 
AND GAUGES WITH 

D\ A MASTER GAUGE. 






MY CUSTOMERS’ 
TIRES WITH THIS < j 
PENCIL GAUGE... ¢« x 
































And it sounds good to the many dealers who are 
now using Certified Air Service as part of their 
regular procedures . . . and it helps them service 
and sell tires. This is but one example of the 
service behind Schrader Tire Valve Equipment 
that extends right down to the car owner. 

Have you seen a copy of the Certified Air Service 
procedure manual? Write for Manual E-200. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, 470 VANDERBILT AVE., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 
Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 


FIRST NAME IN TIRE VALVES 
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BOLLING 


HEAVY DUTY 
RUBBER MILLS 





Frame No. 8, 
heavy duty 84" 
mill, with floor 

level drive. 





Glamorous? Well, no, possibly not, in the sense of “'springing’’ mechanical lubrication, and 15’ face-cut gears. The No. 8 
some ‘“new’’, terrific, tremendous features, BUT— frame can be furnished also for extra heavy service with 60” 


The Bolling No. 8 (84’’) mill pictured above embodies every 72” rolls. 

late development, rugged — for continuous, severe service, Available are 10 frame sizes with 7” to 84” rolls. May we give 
properly proportioned, with compact floor level drives, and you full particulars? 

standardized in design to hold prices down. Water-cooled P 
journals, full-flanged brasses, oil seals at batch ends, positive Ask for our new Catalog No. 52 





e INTENSIVE MIXERS AND MILLS e 


STEW A RT B 0 LLI N G & C0 M PA NY, l N :. CALENDERS e REFINERS « CRACKERS 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES e PUMP UNITS 


THE SEAL OF 
DEPENDABILITY 


Our products are engineered to 
fill every need in natural and 
synthetic rubber compounding 
wherever the use of vulcanized 
oi! is indicated. 

We point with pride not only to 
a complete line of solid Brown, 
White, "Neophax"” and “Am- 


Tit em OR ue a AID ee ae 


for use in their appropriate 
compounds. 

Continuing research and devel- 
opment in our laboratory and 
rigid production control has 
made us the leader in this field. 
The services of our laboratory 
are at your disposal in solving 
your compounding problems. 











Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 


of 
“Factice’ Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 


Reg, U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 
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SYST ES UNSOLY. 





... THE DIFFERENCE IS IN THE 


INSOLUBLE SULPHUR CONTENT 



















Pe 7 
30” Xi NSO AWB 1" 
lve 
e 
RS When you buy CRYSTEX Insoluble soluble sulphur content, practically elimi- 
s Sulphur you can be sure of receiving at nates stains and off-color caused by sulphur 
RS least 85% insoluble sulphur. For quality bloom. CRYSTEX can be used advantage- 
products — such as white sidewall tires — ously in tire carcass stocks, white sidewall 
you can save yourself many production tires, tube stocks, repair stocks, mechani- 
headaches by using the quality insoluble cals, naphtha cements, latex dispersions, re- 
sulphur. claim stocks and bin stocks. Write for a 
4 copy of the CRYSTEX Insoluble Sulphur 
e CRYSTEX, with its uniformly high in- circular. 
d to 
and 
ling 
ized 
y to 
wh, 
Am- 
our 
iro- 
ce" Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sul- Flowers of Sulphur, 991/2% Pure 
‘ate Othe phur, Tire Brand, 992% Pure (30% Insoluble in CS») 
Stauffer Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Carbon Tetrachloride 
Rubbermekers Tobe Gicad Carbon Bisulphide 
vel- Caustic Soda 
and Chemicals “Conditioned” Rubbermakers’ Sulphur Chlorides 
has Sulphur Borax 
eld. 
ory , 
jing as 
S. . 
STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY - 
ers - 
il 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. * 221 North La Salle Street, ~ 
Chicago 1, Illinois + 824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
636 California St., San Francisco 8, Calif. * 326 South Main St., Akron 8, Ohio 
Y Apopka, Florida * North Portland, Ore. * Houston, Tex. * Weslaco, Tex. 
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IF YOU CUT RUBBER 


in Your Processing 
You Should Have 
; This Free— 

ee BOOKLET 


This four-page, two-color illustrated folder 
shows modern Taylor-Stiles Cutters of several 
types used by leading rubber manufacturers for 


various purposes — 


— Taylor-Stiles Number 218 Dicing Cutters, to 
cut sheet rubber stock into strips and then 
cross cut these strips into small uniform parti- 
cles prior to extruding and molding. 


Taylor-Stiles Number 100 and 200 Cutters to 
cut continuously extruded stock into blanks 
of uniform dimensions for molding. 


Taylor-Stiles Number 300, 400, and 500 for 
very heavy duty, such as cutting rubber scrap 
and automobile tires. 


Folder APP-202 describes these and other 
Taylor-Stiles Rubber Cutters. Send for a copy 
today. 


———_ 


Cutting continudusly extruded stock into 
blanks prior to molding. 


Bie 1/208 STLES 


CUTTING MACHINES GKNIVES 





16 Bridge Street, Riegelsville, New Jersey 
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Tackifiers can make 
your adhesive job 
BETTER... 
at lower cost, too! 








A leading shoe manufacturer was having diffi- 
culty bonding vinyl welting. Poor adhesion 
caused an excessive number of rejects. This re- 
sulted in lost production time and an unusually 
high percentage of seconds. 

Finally he incorporated ARCCO resin emul- 
sion tackifier in his naturai rubber latex — result, 
he is now getting production without rejects. 
Important, too, he is now enjoying worthwhile 
savings in his adhesive costs. 

Specific types of resin emulsions, with varied 
properties, are available to users of natural and 
synthetic rubber latices where increased adhe- 
. sion, tack or reinforcement is required. 












High Bond Strength - Quick Grab - Dry 
or Delayed Tack + Pressure Sensitivity 
Specific Adhesion - Cohesion - Improved 
Tensile - Economy. 


TACKIFIERS and 
REINFORCERS 
FOR THE JOB 
COATINGS, SATURANTS, BINDERS, ADHESIVES, SIZES combining or 
laminating adhesives for fabric, paper, films and foils. Pack- 


aging adhesives - Shoe adhesives - Plush backsizing compounds. 
Paper saturants - Binders for asbestos, sisal fibers, curled hair. 


For information on ARCCO Tackifiersand Reinforcers write for Data Sheet A-42. 


= AMERICAN RESINOUS 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


RESIN EMULSIONS, SOLUTIONS AND HOT MELTS FOR ADHE- 
SIVE BASES, BINDERS, COATINGS, SIZES AND SATURANTS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 103 FOSTER STREET, PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Versatility in Rubber Molding 


N one of the Rubber Industry’s largest plants, these 10 Erie 
300 Ton Hydraulic Presses are molding a multitude of rubber 
products. Each Erie press shown here has four 3 ton pushback 
cylinders. Main rams are ground from chilled iron. Pushdown 
rams are of stainless steel. All glands and guides are bronze. 
Each press has two 6 inch openings and 24 inch by 24 inch platens. 
Nearly a half-century of engineering ‘‘know how’’ in designing 
Erie Foundry Company hydraulic presses is matched by un- 
excelled craftsmanship in producing this equipment for the rubber 
and plastics industry. Let Erie Foundry Company Engineers 
consult with you on your hydraulic press problems. Bulletin 
350 gives full details on Erie Foundry Company Hydraulic Presses. 
Write for it. 





ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY : Erie, Pa., U.S.A. 


eet &- et F e Cewiceacd so a INDIANAPOLIS a NEW ENGLAND 
335 Curtis Building 13 South Austin Blvd. 2302 N. Meridian Street G. V. Eads, Kent, Conn. 
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FOR PRODUCTS 
WAITING TO 
BE MADE 


9 


las 





PLASTISOLS 


FOR MOULDING 
OR COATING 


ORGANOSOLS 


FOR FABRIC OR PAPER 
COATING...FOR DIPPING 








FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE today 
Stanley Plastisols and Organosols can be 
formulated to meet rigid government speci- 
fications, with emphasis on low temperature 
flexibility and fungus resistance. 


FOR COMPETITIVE SELLING tomorrow 
they'll mean greater durability and sales ap- 
Write today; take ad- 
vantage of our yéars of vinyl experience: The 


peal for your product. 


Stanley Chemical Company, 61 Berlin Street, 
East Berlin, Connecticut. 


dll: 


STA 


I 


STANLEY CHEMICAL 


ENAMELS 


LACQUERS SYNTHETICS JAPANS 
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Of Particular Importance 








To the Wire 
Insulating Industry 


The room temperature compound process and asso- 
ciated equipment recently developed by the Western 
Electric Company, Incorporated, offer nine important ad- 
vantages. These advantages begin with the storage of 
completely mixed, ready-to-extrude, rubber, GR-S, or 
Neoprene compounds and extend to a smoother and im- 
proved appearance for the finished product. 


The complete extruder vulcanizing portion of the room 
temperature compound process is available to insulated 
wire producers* from John Royle and Sons who, for seventy- 
two years, have been building extruding machines to meet 
the most exacting process requirements. 


A 


| 
Royle #2 (31%4” 
Continuous Vul- 
canizing Extruder 
for room tempera- 
ture compound 
process. 


— 

Royle extruder 
temperature con- 
trol unit utilizing 
steam and_ hot 


water. L. 





CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 


Improved diameter control 

Reduction in compound scrap 

Reduction in electrical faults 

Permits storage of completely mixed compounds 
Permits more economical scheduling of mixing equipment 
Eliminates “warm-up” operation 

Possible mill-room economies 

“Hot” machines may be converted 

Finished product has smoother finish—better appearance 


*Licensees of Western Electric Company 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


10 ESSEX STREET, PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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THIS HOT SPRAY GIVES CORROSION A COLD SHOULDER 


i one photograph above shows a very impor- 
tant operation in the manufacture of alu- 
minum insert tire molds in our Athens, Ohio 
plant. 

Wherever an aluminum insert is to be used 
the cavity is sprayed with molten aluminum 
to provide a positive means of preventing elec- 
trolytic corrosion of the insert. This spray coat 
of molten aluminum forms an integral bond 
with cast iron, cast, forged or welded steel 


. . . avoids the contact of aluminum inserts 
with a dissimilar metal. 

Metalizing is typical of the care with which 
we approach every step in the making of tire 
molds. Our plant at Athens is, we believe, the 
only plant in the world devoted exclusively 
to tire mold manufacture. Here, specialized 
machines and machine tools (many of our own 
design) and craftsmen thoroughly skilled in 
their use, produce tire molds of superlative 
quality — and at decidedly favorable cost. 


ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 


DGWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
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“we HOLMES 


CRUDE RUBBER 
BALE CUTTER 





@ Low in price 


@ Cuts all grades 











Special control valve...set high up 
«reduces injury hazard--makes it 
one of the safest cutters on the market 


Top performance...low operating cost...maxi- 
mum safety--these are the three main reasons 
why the Holmes Crude Rubber Bale Cutter is 
in daily use in so many leading plants in the 
rubber industry. 


As illustrated, it is a complete, self-contained 
unit with pump, tank, and 5 H.P. motor. 
Knife--29 44” wide. Stroke--23”. Height--8’ 
5’. Floor Space--36” x 64”. And--the initial 
cost is low. 

WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS--regardiess of 
your particular requirements. With 50 years know-how 
specializing in machinery and molds for the rubber in- 


ustry--Holmes can help you solve your problems, foo, os 
they heve for se many others. No obligation, of course. 


NETIC: B HOLMES Company 


Successor to Holmes Bros., Inc 


440 N. Sacramento Blivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
























VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 


Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 












Represented by: 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 
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... PRE-TESTED THE WORLD OVER 
ON ADAMSON UNITED AIRCRAFT 





BRAKE AND TIRE-TESTING MACHINES 
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Striking examples of the versatility of Adamson 
engineering are the Brake and Tire-Testing Ma- 
chines Adamson builds for the aircraft industry. 

Simulating the landing of jet-propelled or other 
planes of practically any weight, at any given speed, 
they test the fitness of aircraft brakes and tires for 
use in actual service. A machine capable of testing 
the wheels and brakes of a 280-ton, jet-propelled 
job, landing at speeds above 250 miles an hour, 
is under construction. 

Hydraulics, pneumatics, new and involved instru- 
mentation and unusual control devices including 
radically new types of brakes for conducting fatigue 
tests on tires, and for regulating the speed of 
inertia wheels, are involved. Inertia wheels on some 
of the larger machines are 16 feet in diameter, 
weigh 185 tons, rotate at peripherial speeds of 200 
miles an hour, and develop 212,000,000 foot-pounds 
of kinetic energy, yet are so accurately balanced 
that maximum machine vibration is held within 
-0005 and .001 of an inch. 

As consultants to the U. S. Army Air Force, 
the U. S. Navy Air Force, the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, and to numerous air- 
craft manufacturers and brake equipment com- 
panies throughout the world, we have designed 
and/or built more machines of this type than all 
other manufacturers combined. 

It may be that brake and tire-testing equipment 
will never be required in your operation, but keep 
in mind that Adamson’s engineering abilities are 
available to design and build for you precision 
machinery not only for the aircraft industry or for 
the manufacture of rubber or plastics but for 
whatever may be your purpose. 

We invite you to consult us on your next project. 
You will not be obligated. 


730 Carroll Street, Akron 4, Ohio 
Sales Offices In Principal Cities 
Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company 


Plants at: Pittsburgh e Vandergrift e New Castle 
Youngstown e Canton 


\damson | nited 


AFT. BRAKE AND TIRE-TESTING MACHINES 
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SPRING LEAF TRUCK 


This new Truck gives 
unobstructed access to 
three sides of each 
tray and offers a con- 
venient method for 
storing materials that 
require cooling or air 
drying. The one piece 
construction Trays are 
spring supported and 
can be quickly raised 
or lowered, free from 
all locking devices. 
Trucks having 18 per- 
forated trays 36” x 
36” or plain surface 
trays 36” deep by 4 
ft... 6 i: aad 8 fe. 
long, can be furnish- 
ed either stationary or 


mounted on casters. 





SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


10 East 43rd St. New York 17, N. Y. 
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RUBBER 


CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC 
Sole Distributors 
DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA 


Sole U.S. Distributor of 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


for 


POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


CHARLES T WILSON CO., INC. 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


AKRON BOSTON LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
MEXICAN SUBSIDIARY COMPANY: 


COMERCIAL TROPICAL, SA, MEXICO CITY 
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at 


The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 
e 


EXPERIENCE 
ever twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
& 
Write lo the country's leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 
The Country’s Leading Makers 











N. W. 
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ANTIMONY 


a . ie utmost in 








pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


ARE METAL PROOUGTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PRA. 


HEUTE 
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E voure looking 
at the bath mat... 


then you'll realize that NEVILLE plays an important part 
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—, 


in the production of many household items, whether it’s 





a bath-mat, stair-treads, drain- mats, floor-tile or molded 
electric plugs, as well as enamels, paints or varnishes. 


In countless every-day products, quality and durability 





f are assured when the manufacturer uses 


IN 


COUMARONE RESINS 








RTL 








THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 


C-4 Plants at Neville Island, Pa., and Anaheim, Cal 
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FRENCH OIL 
HOT PLATE 
PRESSES 







A Ducl Purpose Machine 
For Grinding and Polishing 






RUBBER ROLLER AND TUBE 
FINE GRINDING & POLISHING 
MACHINE (4-LM) 
*TOOLS Wide and flexible range of 
speeds and feeds. insure 
profitable production grinding 
and polishing of tubes and 















medium size rollers. 





Side plate or column presses for compression or transfer 
or injection molding of rubber and allied synthetics. 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


Write for bulletins on 




















175 Osborne Street Bridgeport >; Conn, “Modern Hydraulic Presses.” 
Pacific Coast Representative: : 
mith: sede The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO 
QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 


72 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 
BELTING 


Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 


PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 
HOSE for every condition 

for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 Nerth Cliatem St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 














) ~ 
Top-Quality that never varies! 


Re THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
' AKRON, OHIO 


Y. 
¥ 











AZUSA, CALIFORNIA * BOWLING GREEN, OHIO * CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 
WACO AND BAYTOWN, TEXAS ° JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA 
BARNESVILLE, GEORGIA *© LOGANSPORT AND WABASH, INDIANA 

FOREIGN OPERATIONS: RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL ° TORONTO, CANADA 
TEL AVIV, ISRAEL © MEXICO CITY, MEXICO © MAIPU, CHILE 

MADRID AND TORRELAVEGA, SPAIN * OPONTO AND LOUSADA, PORTUGAL 
CARACAS, VENEZUELA ° PORT ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA g 
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High-Purity 
DICAPRYL | 
PHTHALATE ; 975 | 8.22 | 0.015 | 125 99.7% | 425°t. | 485°f. | -287.1 | 390 


Bo. SPER A 


[oieuT¥ PHTHALATE \ 1.045 8.71 0.010 50 max. 100% 360°f. 395 f. 403.2 278.3 






DB Specific] Pounds 


B® Gravity 


New Odorless, 





Content 





Acidity | (Hazen) 





per 
Gallon 











ransfer | DIDECYL PHTHALATE \ \ 


thetics. 8.04 0.010 100 max. 99.7% 457°. 510°F. 251.2 446.7 





bIOC TYL SEBACATE 















































y 00. 7 911 | 7.58 | 0.010 | 75 max. 99.7% | 455°f. | 490°F. | 262.9 | 426.7 
DIBUTYL SEBACATE \ 
VICE -" ge 
ou ue 
and the Well-Known "POLLY T WINS 
POLYCIZER 332-- Dioctyl Adipate 
POLYCIZER 162-- Dioctyl Phthalate 
ain also TRICRESYL PHOSPHATES 
— LINDOL-from Coal Tar Cresylic Acid 
es! Ic 2 GRADES CELLUFLEX - from Petroleum Cresylic Acid 
Write for complete data on these PLASTICIZERS 
- HARWICK, STANDARD CHEMICAL . 
| AKRON, OHIO 
: BOSTON, T ON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
BRANCHES: B N, TRENT 
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Ready Now! 


MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 





for 
RUBBER and PLASTICS 
VOLUME I 


PRIMARY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


The only book of its kind ever offered to the 
Rubber and Plastics Industries and the first to be pub- 
lished since Pearson’s “Rubber Machinery” in 1915. 
Compiled by Robert G. Seaman and Arthur M. 
Merrill, the present Editors of India RUBBER WORLD, 
with the cooperation of an Editorial Advisory Board 
of experts in their respective fields. Each chapter is 
preceded by an article written by recognized author- 
ities on the equipment, its purposes for specific prod- 
ucts, and best method of using it. 


FOR 
alg B oe 

RUBBER and PLAS rics Volume | has over 800 pages of editorial con- 
tent with authoritative descriptions for each machine 
classification: Types, Specifications, Design Features, 
Operation, and Applications, as well as names and 
addresses of the manufacturers or suppliers. More 
than 300 illustrations. Cloth-bound for permanence. 





VOLUME ! 


Send for complete prospectus. 


Volume 1—$15.00 Postpaid in U.S.A. 
$16.00 Elsewhere 


Volume Il — Supplementary Machinery and 
Equipment — is now in preparation and will be pub- 





lished in the near future. 


INDIA 386 FOURTH AVENUE 


RUBBER WORLD ~ ror 16 wy 
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| Ready Now! 
MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 
for 
RUBBER and PLASTICS 
VOLUME I 
PRIMARY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Table of Contents 
. Chapter 1. Mills Chapter 11. Web Coating & Handling Equip- 
D- ment 
3. Chapter 2. Mill Accessories 
M. Chapter 12. Pressure Vessels 
D Chapter 3. Mixers 
wie Chapter 13. Heaters, Dryers and Coolers 
ird Chapter 4. Calenders & Accessories 
is Chapter 14. Tire & Tube Machinery 
si Chapter 5. Extruders 
Chapter 15. Hose & Belting Machinery 
od- Chapter 6. Extruder Accessories : 
Chapter 16. Footwear Machinery 
on- Chapter 7. Penman, Comprentos Chapter 17. Wire & Cable Machinery 
ine Chapter 8. Press Accessories Chapter 18. Sole & Heel Machinery 
eS, — 
vill Chapter 9. Presses, Injection Chapter 19. Latex Machinery 
re Chapter 10. Molds & Mold Accessories Chapter 20. Special Plastics Machinery 
ce. 
Send for complete prospectus. 
ee ee ee : 
A ! PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL WITH REMITTANCE 
India RUBBER WORLD ieettteeneeneeeee 1953 | 
| 386 Fourth Avenue 
: New York 16, N. Y. 
- Enclosed find §...........:.cs.ssssose for which send postpaid ..............:cccccceeeeereees copies of 
_ | “Machinery and Equipment for Rubber and Plastics.” - 
| 
GNU ast s cnucatiesocunsdcoxevnaasanaanaesvavss savtasnstseuuee ctecasesavscacogcssksasdusdus saquund sadeunaceasvtoncssaes 
RAW INNS 5 docs cos valcs Yeast: socueceuseseseaveeccssveuetans eugdeatodo' a Revedcaestaauerosenins Gipseamsiamiacustenieuacanons 
| ID svsiccscsscsssssisicimanisnestntvaesseiaianaaiai ate aciaapebleaaiii ! 
COCO eee eee eee ee eee HEE EEE EEE EE EOHE SEES SEES HESE HEHE EE EEEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEEEEEEEE EEE EESEHEEEE EEE EEEEEED ] 
NUE : i 
IP - sciiasinssnnaasneticintunvsxevssiminantiienstanisanminguaeetianentih IP sicscssintatnniinginins | 
. Y. $15.00 Postpaid in U.S.A.; $16.00 Elsewhere. Add 3% sales tax for books delivered in New York City 
| ! 
cca ined ei ene tabinaannainitesten taeeaaaeneiainia aaa 
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New Unit Load Shipment for 


Carbon Black Uses Less Space 











J. M. Huber Corporation Adopts New Valve-Type 
Bags for Unique Loads 


New York. N. Y.—A new valve- 
type bag that gives more 
stable. more compact unit load 
shipments of carbon black. 
with a substantial saving in 
space. was announced today 
by J. M. Huber Corporation, 
100 Park Ave., New York. man- 
ufacturers of carbon blacks. 
clays and rubber chemicals. 
Carbon black unit loads 
made up with the new bags 
(above) are not only more 
stable but also easier to handle 
than similar old-style loads. A 
2500-pound unit load of fifty. 
50-pound valve-type bags is 
only 69 inches high in contrast 
to 84 inches for a unit load of 
conventional bags. Other load 
dimensions are approximately 
the same. Total volume of a 


new-style unit load is 95 cu. ft. 
contrasted to 108 cu. ft. The 
new bags also stack better. 

There is an 18 percent sav- 
ing in height with the new unit 
loads and overall volume sav- 
ing of 12 percent. Whether the 
black is received in unit or 
loose bag loads, these savings 
still accrue. This means signifi- 
cant space saving in the cus- 
tomer’s plant where the bags 
are stored for future use. 

The new valve-type bags are 
currently available in carload 
and truckload shipments for 
all of Huber’s channel blacks. 
Development work is in prog- 
ress on a similar package for 
Huber furnace blacks. 

J. M. Huber Corporation, 
100 Park Ave., New York 17. 
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Plasticizers for Elastomers’ 


HE plasticizer literature is a large and growing 
body of references on the application of almost every 
conceivable type of chemical structure to the various 
modifications of high polymeric systems. There is no 
easy way to classify this wide variety of structures, as 
is shown by the recent definition proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Nomenclature, International Union of Pure 
& Applied Chemistry :* 
“A plasticizer or softener is a substance or material 
incorporated in a material (usually a plastic or an 
elastomer) to increase its flexibility, workability, 
or distensibility. A plasticizer may reduce the melt 
viscosity, lower the temperature of a second-order 


transition, or lower the elastic modulus of the 
product.’ 
However, if we are interested primarily in practical 


compounding, our problem is_ simplified, poten 
down to the hundred or so plasticizers whose importance 
in the trade is attested by their purchase in significantly 
large quantities. These products are listed in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. PLASTICIZERS 
A. Esters 
1. Adipates 
2. Azelates 
3. Sebacates 
4. Phthalates 
5. Phosphates 
6. Fatty Acid Esters 
7. Aconitates 
8. Citrates 
. Resins 
1. Alkyds 
2. Coumarone-Indene 
3. Factice 
4. Rosin Derivatives 
5. Rubber Derivatives 
6. Miscellaneous 
>. Coal-Tar Products 
Mainly Higher Distillate Fractions and Residues. 
D. re ag om Products 
Mainly Unsaturated and Cyclized Fractions as from Cracking ar 
izing Operations and Residues. 


E. Halogenated Hydrocarbons 


w 


lo) 


id Isomer- 


F. Miscellaneous 
Including Ethers, 


Acetals, Nitriles and Amides. 

It should be noted that of all these, the ester type has 
grown so predominantly be the plasticizer of choice 
that it now constitutes about 90% of the total United 
States production. 

The number of distinctly new major plasticizers has 
not kept pace with the phenomenal increase in volume 
er pene in this industry in the past decade. The 
U. S. production of plasticizers grew from 53 million 
pounds in 1941 to 280 million pounds in 1951.4 By far 
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the major reason for this growth was the swelling 
boom in a new industry based on the finding that when 
suitable plasticizers were added to rigid polymers from 
vinyl chloride and its copolymers, highly useful elasto- 
meric products resulted. 

From a historical point of view the earliest plasticizers 
used were, of necessity, natural products or simple 
compounds that happened to be present on the industrial 
scene. With the vast domestic growth of the synthetic 
organic chemical industry, a wide variety of new struc- 
tures has been made available, and we are beginning to 


approach more closely the ideal of “tailor-made” plasti- 
cizers. 
An elastomer is defined? as a “material which will 


stretch repeatedly to 150% or more and will return 
rapidly and with force to its approximate original shape.” 
A number of high-molecular weight substances fulfill 
this requirement, and Figure 1 shows the more import- 
ant of the commercial elastomers. 


Physical Basis for Plasticizer Action 


What are the structural features that make it possible 
for an elastomer to undergo high elongation and rapid 
retraction? From many lines of evidence we conclude 
that an elastomer consists of long, thread-like molecules 
which, in the unstressed state, are more or less randomly 
arranged and which are joined to each other at widely 
separate points, giving to the whole a gel structure. 
The connections between the chains may be generally 
one of three types: namely, (a) chemical union, as in 
rubber by vulcanization with sulphur, (b) strong 
sociative or secondary valence bonds, as in polyvinyl 
chloride. If the spatial configuration permits, these strong 
associative forces may lead to local crystallization, 
forming crystallites along the chains; and (c) mechan- 


as- 


1 Based on talks given before the Connecticut Rubber Group on May 9, 
1952, and the Boston Rubber Group on Oct. 17, 1952 
2 Chemical consultant, P. O. Box 128, Denville, N. J 
30. Polymer Sci., 8, 257 (1952) 
4 “Synthetic Organic pean py United States Ral pee on and Sales.” 
i Series 1 44, 


United States Tariff Commission Report 
United States Government P ‘rinting ¢ )ffice, 
5E. R. Bartholomew, Technical 


of Rubber Plasticizers for Low Temperature 
Development Center, Dayton, O 


W ashington 
Report No. 5891, 
Applications "" 


“Investigation 
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positions corresp ¢ to the most random distributions 
permitted by the entanglements and connections between 
chains. When a tensile stress is applied, and the chains 
lined up, the violence of the chain vibrations du: 
t eat ¢ ergy s for restricted, and this action ac- 
counts for the Joule effect so well known in rubber. 
wherein heat is given off on stretching. When the stress 
s released, the restrictive force on the heat kinetic 
ns 1s removed, and the chain segments resume their 
pre s violent later lotions, resulting in a resump 
tion of the original random distribution and original 
Plasticization of Polyvinyl Chloride 
‘Ve should certainiv expect of a good plasticizer for 
lastomers that it would improve elastomeric qualities 
s shown by this type of physical behavior. This point is 
erhaps best illustrated by considering how a plasticizer 
can convert a rigid plastic like polyvinyl chloride into 
n elastomer. 
\t room temperature, polyvinyl chloride is rigid 


because it has a high concentration of chlorine atoms 


strung mg the chains. These polar centers exert 
strong cohesive forces which hold the chains firmly 


together. The kinetic energy at ordinary ys gr 





is not sufficient to knock the chains apart and keep 
them apart. However, if we heat the material, we can 
put enough heat kinetic energy into it to overcome the 
cohesive forces. If we heat poly vinvl chloride to above 
its melting point, we produce large vibrations between 
the chains, and now we find that we can work in suitable 


plasucizers. On cooling to room temperature, the com- 
bination of plasticizer and resin retains its elastomeric 
concition. Quite apparently the plasticizer has forced 
its wey sufficiently between the chains to free large 
segi1ts thereof, which now respond to the heat kinetic 
bom'ardment at room temperature by large amplitude 

venents as in a liquid. The net effect is that the re- 
between the chains has been so 


strict c cohesive force 





ELASTOMERS 


NATURAL RUBBER 
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Fig. 1. Some of the More Important Elastomers 


reduced that the remaining attached areas act only ws 


connections between the violently vibrating chains. 


Association Complexes 


Thus one of the effects produced by the plasticizer 
is to neutralize much of the cohesive ral between 
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iains. In order to do this neutralizing it is necessary 
i¢ plasticizer to form association complexes with 
the force centers on the chains. These complexes should 
least as strong and preferably stronger than the 
ich would tend to tie the chains together. \Wich 
Ins it is essential, therefore, that a good 
plasticizer contain a minimum concentration of effective 
hicl 





groups which can form association complexes with the 
chains. Such effective groups have been found to be 
ester, aromatic ring, ketone, phosphate, ether, and halo 


‘h significantly 
1e forces between the chains and_plasti- 
then on aging, the Lape keh chloride molecules 
will So a e gnats forcing the plas 
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ticizet always desirable 
ror the pe erecta to form too pies attachments with 
the chains, which would thus tend to give the effect of 
fixe d side-chains. The plasticizer vga are large and 
; 


hain, 
would 


bulky compared with the segments of 
and the formation of 
restrict the necessary the chain see 
ments. This condition would lead to much 
of chains, producing rigid systems. 

It seems clear, therefore, that for optimum elastomeric 
sean r, there should be a desirable balance in a plasti 
cizer m neetie between groups producing strong associa 
tive complexes and non-associative groupings. This 1s 
borne out in practice by such good elastomeric plasticizers 
as dibutyl sebacate, diocty] phthalate, and the like. 
These plasticizers are distinguished for their balance 
between associative groups such as ester and aromatic 
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Fig. 2. Schematic Diagram of Randomly Distributed 
Polymer Chains and More Ordered Chains after 
Stretching of Polymer 
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PERCENTAGE DIBUTYL SEBACATE 


Fig. 3. Freezing Points of Polyvinyl! Chloride Plasticized with 
Dibutyl Sebacate 
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rings on the one hand, and non-associative groups, such 
as aliphatic hydrocarbon, on the other hand. 

The structural arrangement of these groups in a 
plasticizer is also of great importance, but has not 


merits Nevert] 
dynamic elastomeric 


received the attention it eless it 1s easy 


to see that in a_ typica system, 





the effectiveness of an associative group, such as ester, 
will depend upon its availability for attachment to the 
polymer chain. If an ester ae is surrounded by bulky 
side-chains, its ability = make effective contacts with 
mera centers on the ains 1S reduced. Also 
he ky side-chains will pie to with the ease 
vith which plasticizer molecules one ther 

Our picture of a_ plasticized is one. then 
of a gel-like, self-contained bag of liquid. The long, 
hread-like molecules are in violent agitation, being 
restricted by connections at intervals along the threads 
Plasticizer molecules and polymer chain segments are 
constantly bouncing into each other, being held momen 
tarily when the respective secondary-force centers come 
into contact. The complexes formed are weak, however, 


furt se ermal agitation. 
similar m os ules or eee 
continual making and breaking 
of the association complexes permit the pk 
molecules to diffuse throughout the 
in this way to the behavior of a pure liquid. 
The elastic modulus of 
deformation occurs readily. On application of 
chains move F 


apart readily under 
only to reform with 


segments. This dynamic, 


and break 
other 
isticizer 
entire moss, similar 
such a system 1s low, and 
a stress, the 
easily with a minimum of friction from a 
series of contacts with one group of plasticizer mole- 
cules to an equivalent series of contacts with a similer 
group of plasticizer molecules. On relaxing the stress, 
the reverse of this action occurs. The main chanee in 
energetics in such a system before and after stress appli- 
cation resolves itself to the physical restriction of 
thermal agitation of the chain segments, similar in this 
behavior of unplasticized rubber 


way to the elastomeric 


Effect of Temperature 


What happens to a plasticized elastomer when the 
temperature is changed? A rise in temperature means that 
the kinetic energy is greatly increased, 
greater than the stabilization energy of the association 
complexes, which diminish, therefore, both in number 
and length of life. A fall in temperature, on the other 
hand, means an increase in the relative stability | 
association complexes. 

Since there is at all times a competition between the 
polymer-polymer association forces and the plasticizer- 
polymer forces, the retention of elastomeric properties 
will depend upon the relative temperature coefficients of 
stability of these two types of complexes. If the polvme: 
polymer bonds become much stronger than the plasticizer 
polymer bonds on cooling, then the stiffening ‘effect will 
he very great. If, on the other hand, the plasticizer-pol\ 
mer bonds are stronger in the cold than the * polymer 
polymer bonds, then there ereater retention of 
elastomeric properties. In such a case the difference in 
physical behavior between systems containing different 
plasticizers will depend intimately upon the structures 
of the plasticizers. This follows from the fact that as the 
plasticizer-polymer bonds become stronger, the plasti- 
cizers tend to become more permanent parts of the chains 
and move along with the chains on application of tensile 
stress. Thus the relative movements of chains become 
more and more dependent on the frictional effects caused 
by the plasticizers. 

The most desirable plasticizer types would be those 
which make available between the chain only 1 


becoming much 


will be a 


non-associa- 
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tive structures such as aliphatic hydrocarbon for mini- 
mum frictional resistance. Also, it appears clear that the 
least frictional resistance would be offered by straight 
chain structures, rather than highly branched chain 
structures, and this point is confirmed by practical 
results. 


General Compounding 


We have discussed how a plasticizer operates. What 
about the selection of a plasticizer to meet a specific, 
practical compounding requirement? What particular 
qualities should one look for in a plasticizer? These 
can be divided into two groups, necessary and desirable. 


Necessary Qualities of a Good Plasticizer 


1. AVAILABILITY. No matter how attractive a product 
may seem on paper, or in laboratory tests, the practical 
compounder must first of all determine whether the plas- 
ticizer will be available in the quantities he will need 
in production at the necessary times. If not, the product 
should be given a research status, and work on it should 
be clearly understood to be an investment for the future. 

2. PERMANENCE. The plasticizer should remain in the 
goods, and elastomeric properties should remain essen- 
tially unchanged during the expected useful life of the 
finished item. This requirement generally reduces to the 
following properties of a plasticizer : 

a. Volatility. This should be so low that no more 
than traces of the plasticizer are lost during the useful 
life of the product. Practicable ranges will vary, de- 
pending upon the percentage of plasticizer used, thickness 
ot the goods, and service conditions, but in general very 
few acceptable products will be found with molecular 
weights below 300. 

b. Compatibility. Plasticizers must, of course, be com- 
patible. For new and unfamiliar products, this property 
can be determined by trial and error methods, but it 
certainly helps to know what has worked in the past and 
to use as much as possible a knowledge of the relations 
between chemical structure and compatibility such as 
have been discussed in the previous section. 

It is important to keep in mind at all times that 
we are trying to maintain a homogeneous, one-phase 
liquid-tvpe solution, and that injudicious addition of in- 
compatible ingredients. even in traces, may cause the 


system to break up into two or more phases. As an- 


analogy, it is well known that benzene and alcohol form 
je, homogeneous solutions. If one wanted 
to preserve a benzene-alcohol solution, one would be 
very cautious about adding water, for it wouldn't take 
much to cause the solution to fall apart into two phases. 

Yet there are many instances in plasticizer compound- 
ing when similar situations are precipitated by adding 
traces of “this and that” for processing or other reasons. 
The effect of the additives on compatibility is often ignor- 
ed, when in truth they may be as harmful to stability as 
the addition of water to benzene-alcohol solutions. E-xuda- 
tion has often been erroneously blamed on a lack of 
plasticizer compatibility when a small amount of additive 
was actually the responsible factor. When it becomes 
necessary to add incompatible substances for special 
reasons, attempts should be made to compensate for these 
by the use of substances of extra solvency. 

One of the best of the semi-quantitative methods of 
measuring compatibility of a plasticizer involves the 
immersion of a test specimen of the unplasticized elas- 
tomer in the pure plasticizer and allowing it to stand at a 
temperature which depends upon the particular elas- 
tomer. *° If the plasticizer is compatible, it will work its 


perfectly stal 
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way into the elastomer specimen and produce swelling. A 
rough idea of the degree of comparative compatibility 
may be obtained from the relative amounts of swelling. 

c. Aging Resistance. The plasticizer should not con- 
tribute unduly to the deterioration of the finished article 
under the forces which will act on it during its normal 
life. These generally involve such forces as ultra-violet 
light, heat, air, and extraction by various media, includ- 
ing water, soapy water, mineral and vegetable oils, ete. 
For many items in the vinyl elastomer field, the con- 
ditions of use may vary widely, and it is often necessary 
to provide good resistance to extraction to more than one 
of these media. For specific applications certain require- 
ments become obvious. For shower curtains or garden 
hose, for example, good water resistance is a prime 
requisite. 

Laboratory (accelerated) tests for extraction per- 
formance qualities are easily obtained and are reliable 
as a rule. Accelerated tests for outdoor weathering or 
for various combinations of exposure to heat, ultra-violet 
light. and air are also very useful, but should not be 
used to the exclusion of actual use tests. It is extremely 
difficult to duplicate actual use conditions in the labora- 
tory, and the deterioration of the elastomer depends 
intimately on the specific conditions encountered. One 
of the major changes which can occur is embrittlement 
due to oxidation and cross-linking of the elastomer. As 
a result, it tends to lose long-range elasticity, and be- 
comes more and more insoluble. This type of action also 
reduces its compatibility and may lead to exudation of 
plasticizer or stabilizer, etc. With some elastomers, con- 
tinued oxidation may lead ultimately to chain scission 
and degradation, with great loss in strength properties. 
To minimize these effects, there is a growing use of 
age-resisters and avoidance of substances which will 
promote oxidation. 

It is always most desirable to be able to run full-term 
aging tests, but for routine work time is often very 
short, and here accelerated tests have great value. | 
believe, however, that actual service tests, even if only 
for short times, should be run wherever possible on 
products which are going into actual production. The 
nature of the actual use is sometimes so different from 
the accelerated weathering test that even a short actual 
use test gives valuable results. A good example of this 
is the hanging of vinyl drapery film behind glass in a 
window. A major value of short actual use tests is that 
they will show up any serious fault in the compound that 
may have been overlooked and that isn’t revealed by 
accelerated tests. As a practical mater, it is the occa- 
sional “bad actor” which shows up early in use which is 
actually of much more concern to the customer than 
whether the product lasts four rather than five years. 


Desirable Qualities of a Good Plasticizer 


1. Low Cosr. It is axiomatic that the lower the cost 
the wider the field of application is for any plasticizer. 
The industry is competitive, not only as among manu- 
facturers of the same product, but also as among different 
base materials, i.e., vinyl and rubber, vinyls and cotton, 
etc. Costs are therefore of utmost importance in deter- 
mining whether an elastomer can make a sizable im- 
pression in an established field. 

It is not to be assumed from this statement that a 
necessary or highly desirable quality can be sacrificed 
for price. The history of the industry has clearly demon- 
strated that as a rule inadequate or significantly inferior 
plasticizers will be rejected even when they are much 


®H. Jones, Ministry of Supply (England) Bulletin No. 8/46, “Plas 
ticizer-Polymer Interaction,” 1946 (Geigy Co., Ltd.. Manchester, England) 
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cheaper, except perhaps in times of direst scarcity. The 
major reason for this practice is that there are too many 
complaints from the ultimate consumers. 

2. Goop Cotor. The problems here are continually 
lessening, as the manufacturers improve their methods. 
Most of the major plasticizers are light yellow or water- 
white in color. The original color is generally not so 
important as color stability during processing and uni- 
formity of pigmenting value from batch to batch. 

3. Goop Opor. This characteristic is very important, 
particularly since most plasticizers have some degree of 
odor. ‘Nasal analysis” of elastomers is a common prac- 
tice. The major point is to avoid odors which will prove 
objectional to the ultimate consumer. Since this is a 
highly subjective matter, it is often difficult to evaluate 
without actual general consumer tests. The best practice 
is to strive toward the elimination of all odor. 

4. Goop Taste. This requirement is particularly im- 
“a int in products which come into contact with foods. 

Non-Toxicity, This is also of great importance 
de is, of course, a “must” where foodstuffs may be en- 
countered. The methods of test are very lengthy and 
expensive, and much more work needs to be done. In 
connection with this quality, low extractability by the 
foodstuffs is a desirable quality. 

Mitpew-Resistance. Of particular importance in 
the warmer, more humid climates, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to reconcile this quality with non-toxicity, since 
toxicity to humans and toxicity to microorganisms pro- 
ducing mildew generally run parallel. 

Non-INFLAMMABILITY. For many applications the 
product must not be inflammable. Phosphate and _halo- 
gen-containing plasticizers can be used to help confer 
this property on the composition. 

Non-Micratory. In certain applications, this 
quality is of great importance, as for example, where 
the elastomer is held in contact with other organic 
materials for prolonged times, such as_ polyethylene, 
polystyrene, paints, lacquers, and the like. In these in- 
stances deterioration of the other material may occur 
through absorption of the plasticizer. 

The best tests to use here are service tests, where 
plasticizers satisfactory in every other way are subjected 
to tests simulating actual use. 

The so-called “resinous” or “polymeric” class of plas- 
ticizers has worked out to good advantage here. These 
products are characterized by higher molecular weights 
and higher viscosities than the usual plasticizer types. 
In contrast to the typical plasticizers, which are generally 
fairly pure individual chemicals, the “resinous” products 
are mixtures of a wide variety of different chemical 
species, usually including low molecular weight as well 
as high molecular weight materials. Because of this 
condition close production controls are necessary to in- 
sure uniformity from batch to batch. 

Migratory tendencies of a plasticizer from one material 
to another will depend primarily upon two factors: 
namely, (a) length of time of contact of the two ma- 
terials, and (b) relative solubility of the plasticizer in 
the two materials. For short contact times the viscosity 
of the plasticizer will probably play the dominant role, 
and it is here that “resinous” plasticizers demonstrate 
their greatest merit. The rate of movement of plasticizers 
across the interface is a direct function of the viscositv ; 
therefore “resinous” or other plasticizers of high vis- 
cosity will show less effect in comparable times thin 
plasticizers of low viscosity which can move across the 
interface quite rapidly and as a result show effects sooner 
on the other materials. For long contact times, however, 
the rate factor in achieving interface equilibrium may 
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become of less importance than the relative affinity of 
the plasticizer for the two systems. Under these circum- 
stances it would not be at all surprising to find instances 
where “resinous” plasticizers show more total migra- 
tion than many non-resinous plasticizers. 

9. Goop Heat Resistance. This characteristic is in- 
creasingly more desirable, particularly in the plastics 
industry which constantly seeks to use higher produc- 
tion temperatures to produce faster production rates. 
Most of the progress here, however, has come by the 
development of superior heat stabilizing systems. These 
better stabilizers have also helped widen the applica- 
bility of plasticizers of inherently poor heat stability. 

10. Erricrency. As a rule, efficiency is tied in with 
cost. For plasticizers which are more expensive than the 
pure elastomer, it is generally desirable to use the mini- 
mum quantity which will achieve the desired physical 
properties. For plasticizers which are significantly 
cheaper than the base polymer, it may be economically 
advantageous to use as much of the plasticizer as possible 
without injuring product quality. In such a case, low 
efficiency of the plasticizer might be desirable. 

11. ELecrricaL Properties. For electrical applica- 
tions, qualities such as resistivity and power factor are 
important. Most pure chemical plasticizers have good 
electrical properties. Small amounts of impurities, how- 
ever, can be very damaging here, and it is usually neces- 
sary to take special precautions in refining plasticizers to 
insure that they will be suitable for electrical applications. 

12. MiscELLANEOUS. Many other qualities may be 
classified as desirable, including processing behavior, ef- 
fect on cure, non-crocking, non-bleeding, heat blocking 
resistance, heat sealability, compatibility with colors and 
other ingredients, static resistance, etc., but these become 
less primary characteristics of a true plasticizer and more 
dependent on the other ingredients of the compound and 
the specific processing conditions. 

There is, however, one very highly desirable quality 
of a good plasticizer which is of constant interest and 
concern, and that is its ability to maintain physical char- 
acteristics of an elastomer over the widest temperature 
range. This involves primarily resistance to embrittle- 
ment at low temperatures. 


Low-Temperature Properties of a Plasticizer 


The retention of elastomeric properties in the cold 
of course, of vital importance for military applications 
such as in Korean winters, or activities in the polar re- 
gions or in the upper reaches of our atmosphere. Undue 
stiffening, loss of resilience, or cracking of parts may 
result in equipment failures and increased casualties. 

Even for the most “civilian” of uses, however, it is 
true that changes in physical characteristics of finished 
goods with change in temperature are generally highly 
undesirable. 

Different elastomers will show different responses in 
degree of stiffening in the cold. With any one particular 
elastomer, the degree of stiffening is largely determined 
by the amount and the nature of the plasticizer used. 
suitable choice of plasticizer, enormous differences can 
be achieved in the range of useful service temperatures 
of the finished goods. 

In the building of a compound for low-temperature 
service, the nature of the elastomer is our first considera- 
tion. Table 2 lists the approximate freezing points of 
most of the high polymers used in commercial elastomers. 
There is a range of over 140° C. in freezing points. The 
polymers with freezing points above room temperature 
are rigid plastics, but are converted into elastomers by 
incorporation of suitable plasticizers. In general, there 
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range of compatibility. If it is incompatible. obvioush 
it cannot be used. If it is too compatible, in the sense of 
forming very strong plasticizer-polvmer attachments, the 
Nasticizer molecules become too firmly attached, and 
elastomeric movements of the chains become restricted 
owing to the interlocking effect of the bulky plasticizer 
pseudo “side-chains.” Something in between these « 
tremes of compatibility is most desirable. wherein the 
Mastic only weak attachments, and the choins 
in easily move under stress from one set of plasticiz 
contacts to anotner. 

With plasticizers of intermediate compatibility, low 


temperature flexibility of a plasticized elastomer is deter 


mined by its viscosity at the test temperature, and this 





is largely determined by the viscosity of the plasticizer. 
\ low-plasticizer viscosity insures the greatest mobility 
of the chains, and a high-viscosity index insures that 
there will be he 


the minimum increase in viscosity of th 
plasticizer on lowering the temperature. 

ble 3 shows some results with a group of typical 
low-temperature plasticizers for polyvinyl] chloride com- 
pared with some standard, non-low temperature plasti- 


cizers. It is to be noted that all of the good low-tempera- 





ture plasticizers have low viscosities (around 10 centi 
stokes at 100° F.) and high viscosity indexes (90 or 
more 
F 
scosits Vv 
Free 100° F Viscosit ( 
t(°( tistoke Index 0 PHR 
Tricresy! Phos =3 9.3 —19 QF ( 
D Pt — 50 20.7 19 $4 
Dibuty! P a5 9.6 37 30 
Tri } 80 8.2 a4 —60 
Dica 15 8.3 120 60 
Di 70 8.2 121 60 
Set mm 12.9 152 60 
Dibu Se 6.1 157 65 


This table also lists the freezing points of the pure 
plasticizers. A prior reasoning would indicate that the 
lower the freezing point of the pure plasticizer, the better 
it is for low-temperature performance. The table shows 
that this certainly cannot be accepted as a generali 
Some ot the best low-temperature plasticizers have rela- 
tively high freezing points. 

Kor example, dibutyl sebacate is well known to be one 
of the very best low-temperature plasticizers; yet it 
freezes at —-11° C. Figure 3 shows what happens to the 
freezing point when dibutyl sebacate is blended witl 
polyvinyl chloride. The blends are found to have greatly 
depressed freezing points, with certain compositions be 
low —7/0° C. The simplest explanation appears to be 
that this example is one of typical eutectic behavior, as 
s commonly observed between most dissimilar organic 
chemicals. It is also very likely that the freezing point 
of the association complex formed between the plasti- 
cizer and the resin must be considered significant here, 
since the stability and concentration of such complex will 
undoubtedly increase as the temperature 1s lowered. 

Thus, the determining factor in low-temperature be 
havior would appear to be not the freezing points of the 
pure, separate ingredients, but rather the freezing points 
of such association complexes and eutectic mixtures as 
they may form. 

Where eutectic behavior is found, it would he ex- 
pected that the addition of plasticizer would produce 
lower and lower freezing points up to a certain concen- 
tration, but that when further amounts of plasticizer are 
added, the freezing point would not be lowered further, 
hut might even be expected to rise in some cases, Owing 
mainly to the freezing out of the excess plasticizer on 
holding at the lower cold temperatures. In such instances 
it can be seen that exceeding the optimum concentration 
of plasticizer might actually worsen the low-temperature 
pre yperties of the compound. 

Larger freezing-point depressions would be anticipated 
in mixtures of structurally dissimilar organic compounds 
than when similar materials are mixed. This point is un- 
doubtedly favored by the opportunities for attractions 
between the different force centers. With high molecular 
weight polymers in particular, the attractions would 
favor the stability of the irregular polymer-plasticizer 
clusters and thereby reduce the tendencies of the polymer 
or plasticizer to crystallize separately. Thus we would 
expect greater opportunities for large freezing-point de- 
pressions with strongly polar polymers such as polyvinyl 
chloride, neoprene, and high-acrylonitrile rubbers than 
with purely hydrocarbon-type polymers, such as polyiso- 
butylene, and polybutadiene, which have only weak asso- 


1 
} 


ciative forces. 

Where no complex formation or eutectic behavior is 
found, one would expect that the freezing point of the 
pure plasticizer would be more significant in determining 
the stiffening characteristics of the plasticized elastomer. 
In such instances, if the compound is held at a tempera- 
ture appreciably below the freezing point of the pure 
plasticizer, and if the latter is present in a fairly high 
concentration, then partial crystallization of the plasti- 
cizer would be expected, producing rigidity or at least 
some stiffness. 

Even in such cases, however, the advantages of eutec- 
tic behavior can be obtained by (a) using lower concen- 
trations of any one crystallizable plasticizer, and (b) us- 

(Continued on page 510) 
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A Survey on Dirt Content 
of Natural Rubber 


K. F. Heinisch’ 


\ 


N ViEW ot the high service requirements tor most 
ber goods, it is imperative that the quality of 
natural rubber in regard to uniformity and cleanliness 

be raised to the highest possible level within the shortest 


possible time. The dirt content of crude natural rubber, 
in particular the lower grades, has become a really seri 
US | em for rubber consuming industries during the 
past few years. 

In an effort to solve this problem, the Indonesian Rub- 
yer Kesearch Institute has for some time been investigat 


ssibilities of reducing the dirt content of crude 





natural rubber. 

In order to get a general idea of the needs and require 
ments of the rubber goods manutacturing industry, some 
tion was necessary from the consumers as to th 
effect of dirt in rubber. For this purpose a questionnaire 
vas drawn up and distributed by Rubber Stichting, 


Delft, Holland; British Rubber Producers Research 
Association and British Rubber Development Board, 
both ot London, England; Institut Francais du 
Caoutchouc, Paris, France; The Rubber Manutacturers 
Association, Inc., New York, N. Y., and American So 


ciety for Testing Materials, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Within the sphere of activity of the Rubber Stichting, 
this questionnaire has been answered by 18 firms in Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, and the Scandinavian countries, 
and the Kubber Stichting has arranged the answers in a 
convenient report. From England, eight answers have 
een received, and from Japan, 11, together with a sum- 
mary trom the Rubber E-ngineering Association of Japan. 


From the United States the RMA sent in a summary 
made up of 10 answers received from members of the 
crude rubber committee of both the RMA and _ the 


ASTM. 
The Institut Francais du Caoutchouc also forwarded 
of all answers received trom a number of 





a summary 
leading rubber goods manufacturers to questions put to 
them verbally. 


The INIRO wishes to thank for their cooperation all 
the institutes and associations who have assisted in col- 
lecting this information and all the rubber goods manu- 
facturers who have shown their interest by sending in 


their answers. 


Summary of Questionnaire Answers 


A summary of the above-mentioned answers to the 
questionnaires showed that they were sometimes in con 
tvadiction with one another; furthermore, some ques- 
luus were answered vaguely and incorrectly. In the 
latter case this attitude may mean that the consuming 
industry itself does not as yet have definite opinions on 
various points. The applications of rubber are so numer- 
ous, and the requirements with regard to cleanliness vary 
according to the final use and the manufacturing process 
involved. Nevertheless the future market for natural 
rubber depends on the cleanliness, uniformity of proper- 
B 1 on a paper (Bericht No. 214) submitted by the Indonesia 


search Institute, Bogar, Indonesia. 
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quantity, particle size, or nature of the dirt, is difficult to 
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agreement on the degree of harmtul- 


the requirements of the finished products and the manu- 


1 


facturing processes used. In most cases the standard 
recommended for the amount of harmful dirt is the resi- 
due retained on a 325-mesh or 200-mesh (U.S. stand- 
ards) screen on sieving a rubber solution. The definition 


of “harmful dirt” as the residue on a 325-n l 
in accordance with the detinition of the crude rubber sub- 
committee otf Committee D-11 of ASTM, and our own 
Also, it seems quite reasonable to use the 


suggestion. 
cleanliness 


325-mesh sieve in determining the degree otf 
of natural rubber, inasmuch as the major compounding 
ingredients are used with a particle size of about 300 
mesh, 

The French have given another definition, 
not only all the dirt that is left on a 200-mesh screen, but 
also the dirt which passes through this screen, if it 
amounts to more than 0.5¢c, is considered harmful dirt. 
This latter definition gives rise to the importance of in- 
troducing, in addition to “harmful dirt,” the “total dirt 
content” as a basis, as suggested in some cases. 

Where no distinction was made between harmful and 
harmless dirt, the amount and the particle size of the dirt 
were the determining factors as to whether or not a rub- 
ber might be considered suitable for a specific product. 
Actually a large amount of dirt of small particle size 
may cause more harm than a small amount of dirt of 
large particle size. Limits of allowable dirt and ash con- 
tent for each RMA type of crude natural rubber, as sug- 
gested by the Americans, would therefore seem highly 
desirable. 

Practically all known methods have been recommended 
for determining dirt content. Some consumers evaluate 
their rubber according to outward appearances only; 
while others apply a quantitative method of determina- 
tion. Preference is shown for the quick, optical methods 
whereby the number of dirt particles in a certain area or 
certain weight of a plasticized sample are counted, as a 
measure of the degree of contamination. 

The difficulty encountered in all cases, with the excep- 
tion of the method where the entire lot is strained 
through a screen, is that of obtaining a representative 
sample of a given lot of rubber in which the dirt is dis- 
tributed in a random manner. A statistical analysis of 
the distribution of dirt in a large number of samples to 
determine if there is a possibility of an approved method 
of sampling might be of much help. 


by which 
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Dirt is generally defined as the particles of foreign 
matter other than the rubber hydrocarbon and serum 
substances which can be separated from the rubber by 
physical methods. 

The question regarding the amount of dirt present in 
various trade grades of rubber was answered only in a 
few The figures given varied considerably, de- 
pending on the method of determination used; therefore 
a comparison of the figures for the purpose of establish- 
ing standards was not possible. 

The most common types of contamination found in 
natural rubber were sand, bark, wood &plinters, fibers, 
gravel, plant fragments, as well as various impurities 
picked up by bales during transportation, such as grains 
of rice and maize, coal, ete. In general, both the inor- 
ganic and organic types of dirt are considered harmful 
since either will be detrimental to quality if hard enough 
to resist breakdown during milling to a particle size con- 
sidered harmless. It is possible to crush dirt to a certain 
extent, but most of the time the particles still remain too 
large in size. There was a marked preference for the 
open mill as compared to the Banbury mixer for such 
grinding of dirt particles as might be accomplished dur- 
ing compounding and processing. 

The most common difficulties encountered in the 
processing of crude natural rubber due to dirt occur dur- 
ing extruding, calendering, the processing of thin walled 
articles, mixing, dipping, and spreading. Articles men- 
tioned as particularly susceptible to damage due to dirt in 
the rubber were thin walled articles, coated fabrics, inner 
tubes, tires, insulation, surgical goods, footwear, and 
hard rubber articles. 

The physical and mechanical properties of the finished 
products which were said to be most adversely affected 
by dirt were: permeability, electrical properties, tensile 
strength, fatigue resistance, tear and abrasion resistance, 
water absorption, elongation, and flex life. Further, the 
homogeneity of the compound and the appearance of fin- 
ished products are impaired, Dirt particles act as centers 
for localized deterioration, sometimes resulting in leaks 
in rubber containers for gas and liquids, and may even 
affect adversely the smell of finished products. 

In handling and shipping crude natural rubber there is 
often much possibility for surface contamination with dirt 
and fibers; such contamination is difficult to remove en- 
tirely and results in extra expense. This problem is part- 
ly solved by the use of coating materials, but these must 
be perfectly dispersible. Also, the softer the rubber the 
more easily it becomes contaminated with surface dirt, 
and the temperature at which the rubber is stored or 
shipped should be such that softening due to heat is not 
experienced. 

Packaging in fabrics or jute is not recommended be- 
cause of the fibers that may become embedded in the rub- 
ber. Careless handling of bales resulting in deformation 
is objectionable since the coating and wrapping sheets 
may be damaged, and mere dirt can therefore enter into 
the interior of the bales. It has been found that greater 
care exercised in the packing and coating of bales is a 
means of insuring lower dirt content. 

A large number of rubber goods manufacturers em- 
hasized the fact that objects such as pieces of iron, wood, 
aaper, fragments of textiles, swords, machine gun bul- 
ets, and even money, are often found in bales of rubber 
(even of higher grades )owing to careless handling and 
shipping. The damage to mixing equipment caused by 
these objects may be more serious than the effect of ex- 
cessive dirt. 

Several recommendations were made for the use of 
greater care and better control of operations during all 
stages of preparation, packing, and handling of crude 
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natural rubber. Further attention was drawn to the fu- 
ture desirability of a better method of packing than the 
present bareback bales, such as packing in impregnated 
fabrics, sheets of artificial materials, vulcanized rubber 
sheets, etc. 

Another point said to require special attention is the 
coating of the bales with an unsuitable mixture, resulting 
in unsatisfactory protection of the bale or the formation 
of a hard layer on the bale surface which will not break 
up and disperse on milling. The practice of using exces- 
sive quantities of tale between the sheets in the bale, al- 
though tale is not generally considered as dirt, is certainly 
objectionable. 


Conclusions and Further Work 


It is clear that a basis for complaints concerning non- 
allowable and variable dirt content of bales of crude 
natural rubber does exist. The most important questions 
in connection with these complaints cannot, however, be 
answered satisfactorily from the results of the present 
questionnaire. The rubber consuming industry 1s obvi- 
ously not yet in a position to define clearly its require- 
ments regarding the dirt content of natural rubber. 

The following more specific information is required: 

1. Definition of the limits of allowable dirt content, 
subdivided, if necessary, according to end-use of the rub- 
ber in question, 

2. A standard method of sampling. 

3. A standard method of test for dirt, consisting pos- 
sibly of one official test and several simple routine tests 
that can be compared with the standard test. 

INIRO has the task of indicating how the require- 
ments of the rubber consuming industry with regard to 
dirt content of natural rubber can be met by the rubber 
producers. In this connection INTRO thinks it necessary 
to supply the directives needed in a provisional form. 

INIRO has therefore submitted a memorandum to the 
rubber research institutes cooperating under the aegis of 
the International Rubber Research Board; in this memo- 
randum a tentative proposal has been made in order to 
arrive at a suitable “Dirt Content Classification.” We 
hope that after discussions between the institutes have 
been held, a proposal can be drawn up for publication. 
At that time, if the rubber consuming industry will report 
its reactions to the proposal, a generally acceptable 
scheme may be possible. 
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Publications of Burgess Pigment Co., 64 Hamilton St., Pater- 
son 1, N. J. 

“Burco-RA.” Data Bulletin 52-1. 2 pages. This bulletin gives 
the properties, characteristics, and applications of the company’s 
new reclaiming agent for use with natural, GR-S, neoprene, and 
nitrile rubbers. Physical properties of typical reclaim formula- 
tions are also included. 

“Kenflex Resins.” 21 pages. Kenflex resins, made by the Ken- 
rich Corp., are synthetic hydrocarbon polymers available in four 
grades for use as processing aids in resins and rubbers. Individual 


sections of the bulletin cover the resin properties and their use | 


in vinyl and polyethylene plastics, natural and synthetic rubbers, 
and adhesives. 
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Methods Employed in Compounding 


Research—Ill 


Ingredients for Compounding Research 


I. Drogin’ 


HE following installment continues the section on 
ingredients for compounding research, which was 
begun in our December, 1952, issue. Part I of this 

series appeared in our October, 1952, issue. 


Butadiene-Styrene Copolymers 


Of the commercially synthesized rubber, butadiene- 
styrene copolymers (GR-S and Polysars) number many 
grades polymerized at as high a temperature as 122 KF, 
and as low as 41° F., with different butadiene and styrene 
ratios, and having different Mooney viscosities for the 
final polymers. Some have been emulsified with rosin 
and/or fatty acid soaps, stabilized with various anti- 
oxidants, of which some are non-staining and non-dis- 
coloring. Some have been coagulated with alum, or salt 
and/or glue acid. Some have also been cross-linked 
with a fraction of a per cent. of divinyl benzene as a third 
monomer to give better calendering and extrusion. Some 
have a very low content of electrolyte and ash and a low 
water absorption. Some, low-or high-temperature poly- 
merized copolymers, are masterbatched with various 
types of carbon blacks; some have been enriched with 
various oils at different loadings, and some with oil and 
carbon black as well. Some are smooth processing, and 
some have been strained and milled after drying, and 
some have improved tack. Each type has special features 
and specific applications in the manufacture of tires, me- 
chanical ¢ wire, cable, footwear, etc. In addition, 
there are many types of modified hutadiene-sty rene co- 
polymer latices. 

In view of the substantial increase in the past few 
years of commercially synthesized rubbers—butadiene- 
styrene copolymers and their modifications, manufac- 
tured and distributed—RFC, following the recommen- 
dations of the Rubber Industry Advisory Committee, re- 
cently established in a series of communications (63)* a 
new system of numbering the GR-S polymers, the code 
of which is as follows: 


goods, 


















series 

ens iy ean Bi 
rmers Hot Cold 
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*As of J , 1952, series for these have been cancelled until January 1, 
1953, and t mers will be manufac ed under their respec tive X n - 
bers (See On January 1, 1953, all X numbers which have the s e 
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5 nde ju al quantities of equivalent processit ils 
solidat ’ > permanent GR- S number which will incorporate the 
equivalent an interchangeable basis. 


The action became effective July 1, 1952 
As a guide to compounders in selecting the polymers 
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that have become available after this date, the following 
principles have been applied: 

1. All hot rubber (122° F. GR-S), and including the 
cold rubber polymers (41° F. GR-S) 1503 and X-682, 
will be produced with a bound styrene content of 23144% 
All cold rubber, with the exception of polymers 1503 and 
X-682, will contain 20% bound styrene. 

2. Potassium persulfate will be continued to be used as 
the catalyst, and hydroquinone as the shortstop in the 
production of hot rubber. 

3. Carbamate will be the shortstop in the production of 
cold rubber. 

4. All cold rubber, with the exception of the 100% 
fatty acid emulsified types, will be polymerized in a 
standard sugar-free, iron activated recipe. 

In general, three types of polymers will be made— 
staining, non-staining, and slightly staining. 
In emulsifying cold rubber, there will be three types 


of emulsification: 100° rosin acid, 50/50 rosin, fatty 
acid, and 100°% fatty acid. 

7. The standard loading for carbon black master- 
batches will be 50 parts of black on 100 parts of poly- 
mer. 


The oil contents of the various polymers have been 
standardized at 25, 371%, or 50 parts oil on 100 parts of 
base polymer. 

The rubber industry has until January 
evaluate various processing oils now being 
for the production of oil-rubber masterbatches. 
uary 1, 1953, all X numbers which have the 
polymer and equal quantities of equivalent processing 
oils will be consolidated into a single permanent GR-S 
number which will incorporate equivalent oils on an in- 
terchangeable basis. 

10. Identification will be made of the brand of HAF 
carbon black, non-staining antioxidants, and processing 
oils incorporated in the polymers. These identifications 
will be by a letter following the GR-S code number. Let- 
ters have been assigned to the non-staining stabilizers, 
carbon blacks, and processing oils. 

There is a detailed listing in Table 5 of the GR-S 
mers available after July 1, 1952. 

In addition to the above there are a number of buta- 
diene-styrene type of polymers, under the brand name of 
Polysar, manufactured by the Polymer Corp. (64). As 
shown in Table 5, there are available 10 Polysar (dry) 
polymers and three latices. 

On November 11, 1952, 


1, 1953, to 
considered 
On Jan- 


same base 


p' ly- 


REC Administrator Harry A. 








1 Based on a paper presented before the Ontario Rubt ver Section, C.I.C., 
Toront Ont., Canada, Mar. 11, 1952: The Los ] Rubber Group 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., Apr. 1; and the Northern lifornia Rubber 
Group, San Francisco, Calif., Apr. 10. 

2 Director of research, United Carbon a 

Numbers in parentheses refer to Bit end of this 
installment For references (1-35) see our p. € (3 
62), Dec. 1952, p. 369, 
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McDonald, stated that for the last quarter of 1952 and 
the first quarter of 1953, a six-month period, the manu- 
facturers of rubber products forecast that they will re- 
quire 313,517 long tons of GR-S rubber, of which 173,- 
O82 tons will be LTP GR-S and 141,835 tons 122° F. 
GR-S. In addition, a requirement of 34,000 tons of 
butyl rubber was estimated. 

Ot the GR-S requirements, the 55° estimate for LTP 
GR-S is an increase over the consumption pattern of 
recent months, when use of cold and hot rubber was 
about evenly divided. 

Detailed figures from the consuming industry also 
showed a substantial trend toward oil-masterbatched 
GR-S. While the recent average monthly use of this 
type of GR-S has been about 4,500 long tons, estimates 
for November, 1952, were about double the previous 
average hgure. 


GR-S Type Latices 


GR-S latices are basically copolymers of butadiene 
and styrene made by an emulsion technique. Prior to 
July 1, 1952, GR-S latices were identified by standard 
types (I-VIII). There were also numerous experimental 
types designated by X numbers which only became clas- 
sified as a standard type when their volume of usage was 
sustained on a_ substantial The standard types 
gradually increased to eight in number as wider fields 
of applications in latex processes developed, which called 
for latices of improved properties. 

Methods of preparation of each standard type vary in 
one or more respects governed by the butadiene-styrene 
ratio, emulsifier, polymerization temperature, shortstop 
or antioxidant, “© monomer conversion, solids content, 
Mooney viscosity of contained polymer, stability, be- 
havior to concentration by creaming or evaporation, 
properties of films, color, rate of drying, tack, water re- 
sistance, cure rate, performance at elevated temperatures, 
and flexibility at sub-freezing temperatures. 

The eight standard types, as pointed out by Howland, 
Neklutin, Brown, and Werner (65), may be charac- 
terized as follows: Types I and II have a solids content 
of 26 to 28%; while Type III is made to 37 to 39% 
solids. Type II is the same as Type I except that no 
antioxidant has been added; therefore Type II films are 
light in color. Type III is made by charging approxi- 
mately equal parts of butadiene and styrene into the 
reactor and using a rosin acid soap as an emulsifier. No 
antioxidant is added. Type IV is similar to Type III 
except it is prepared to 39.1 to 42% solids. Type V 
latex is polymerized to 59% minimum solids with low 
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emulsifier content to give large particle size, approxi- 
mately 3000 A diameter, and relatively low viscosity, 
250 centipoise (cp) maximum at 55% solids. It was de- 
veloped primarily for production of foamed sponge, but 
has also been used in other applications requiring high 
solids latex. 

Type VI latex is currently manufactured by a pro- 
duction formula designed for slow reaction in order to 
obtain larger particle size and thus lower the Mooney 
viscosity. The latex is now made at a 55-45 butadiene- 
styrene ratio to 60 to 63% solids using 60 parts of charge 
water to 100 of monomers, with Dresinate 731 and 
Daxad 11 for emulsification. Additional Dresinate 731 
is added in a booster mixture at 45 to 48% solids in or- 
der to carry the polymerization to as near 100¢0 conver- 
sion as possible and to increase stability of the latex. 
The polymerization is started at 140° F. and finished at 
150° F. Since the conversion never actually proceeds 
much over 95%, the unreacted monomers are removed 
by steam distillation. No shortstop or antioxidant is 
added to the latex. 

Type VII latex formula is somewhat similar to that for 
Type VI. One of the major differences is the use of an 
80-20 butadiene-styrene ratio in order to give a copoly- 
mer with good flexibility at sub-freezing temperatures, 
and another difference is the use of fatty acid soap in- 
stead of Dresinate soap in the booster and_ stabilizing 
solution, which is added to the polymerization system at 
40 to 45% solids. Final solids are 60 to 63°¢. Type 
VIII latex is quite similar to Type VI except that it is 
made to 50 to 55% solids. The properties of several 
standard and experimental GR-S latex types are sum- 
marized in “Compounding Ingredients for Rubber” 
(06). Types and specifications under which GR-S latices 
were sold by the Office of Rubber Reserve, RFC, are de- 
scribed by Vila (55). 

As of July 1, 1952, the Synthetic Rubber Division, 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., has revised (63) its iden- 
tification of GR-S synthetic rubbers and in the case of 
GR-S latices has standardized on the manufacture of 
16 GR-S latices grouped under two series, as shown 
under I, G and H, in Table 5. Hot latex GR-S is in 
series 2000 and cold latex GR-S in series 2100. In ad- 
dition to the GR-S latices from RFC there are available 
three Polysar latices from Polysar Corp. These are 
listed under IT, C, in Table 5. 

In the revision by RFC, X-695 replaces Type II, and 
it also contains 40 ppm (on the latex) of formalin in 
order to prevent bacterial action in storage of the latex: 
GR-S 2000 replaces Types III and IV; GR-S 2003 re- 
places Type V, and GR-S 2005 replaces Type VI. GR-S 
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2004, a polybutadiene latex, is for use mainly in foam 
sponge manufacture as a blend with natural rubber la- 
tex. Its main advantage over GR-S 2003 lies in the 
lower odor of the finished sponge. 

The cold latex GR-S polymers X-619, X-667, X-678, 
X-083, and X-684, as pointed out by Howland and 
Neklutin (67), are produced primarily for use in foam 
sponge manufacture, either as blends with natural rub- 
ber latex or on a 100% synthetic basis. All of these 
latices containing polymers of high Mooney viscosity are 
concentrated to about 60% total solids content. The one 
exception, X-683, is sold at 47 to 49.9% total solids 
content. The above latices differ from one another main- 
ly in monomer ratio and emulsifier systems used. X-619 
latex, having a high Mooney viscosity (150 to 170) con- 
tained polymer is heat concentrated from about 48.5% 
to 00 to 63% solids. X-617 and X-701 are cold rubber 
GR-S latices made to around 23 and 35% total solids 
content, respectively, primarily for use in tire cord dip- 
ping, and these also contain polymers of high Mooney 
viscosity. GR-S 2100 is a general-purpose latex used 
in many applications. X-633 is the only cold rubber latex 
at the present having a high styrene content (46%). It 
is sold at 47 to 49% total solids content and contains a 
polymer with a Mooney viscosity of 70-100 (ML-4). 

The stable pH range of GR-S latices, according to 
Zwicker (68), is from 8.5 to 12.0. The particle diame- 
ters of synthetic latices can be varied over a wide range, 
size, and distribution. GR-S commercial latices range in 
particle diameter from 0.05- to 0.22-micron. Hevea 
latex particles vary in size from 0.5- or less to 3.0 
microns, with a very large number of particles being 
less than 0.5-micron in diameter. On the average, how- 
ever, the particle size of synthetic polymer latices is much 
smaller than that of Hevea latex. This fact requires the 
compounder to set up a new yardstick for stabilizing 
synthetic latices for commercial use. As pointed out by 
Gillman, Thoman, and Chalmers (69), the difference in 
particle size of GR-S latex, as compared with natural 
latex, may explain, at least in part: better dilution sta- 
bility, higher viscosity and greater increase in viscosity 
upon the addition of thickeners. 

Although cold GR-S latex was first produced com- 
mercially in June, 1949, interest was comparatively dor- 
mant until the shortage of Hevea latex became acute, 
and prices began to skyrocket. During 1950 the indus- 
try learned to use cold GR-S latex as a 100% replace- 
ment for Hevea in many uses in foam sponge, dipping 
tire cord treatment, and various watering and saturation 
applications. According to Vila (70), the progress made 
in the polymerization and utilization of cold GR-S latex 
is perhaps the most significant development of 1951 on 
the technical front. 

Smith, Werner, Westerhoff, and Howland (71) point 
out that preeminent among the superiorities of GR-S 
latices polymerized at low temperatures is the improved 
tensile versus low-temperature stiffening relationship. 
Wet strength of the coagulun (important in mold-cure 
products) is also notably enhanced. An additional im- 
proven «wt is the almost complete absence of odor in 
cold lu:ex from which the unreactive monomers have 
been carefully stripped. Articles produced from cold 
latex indicate that for the first time substantially odorless 
GR-S latex products can now be manufactured. 

There are certain very definite advantages in GR-S 
latices, anc’ o1 + of the most important is, as stated in the 
report on Gen val-Purpose latices (72), the absence of 
protein stabiliz +s, which makes these latices relatively 
free from putrefaction and the accompanying objection- 
able odors. The odor of GR-S latices is currently aro- 
matic because of a very slight amount of residual un- 
combined styrene monomer. The freedom from ammonia 
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offers a decided advantage in favor of the GR-S latices 
since ammonia is not only objectionable to many people, 
but it has a distinct allergic effect on others. 

Butadiene-styrene copolymers are, according to How- 
land, Peaker, and Holmberg (72), slower curing than 
natural rubber. More acceleration and the higher sul- 
phur content found generally desirable for curing the 
bulk rubber are required with the latices. Fillers, par- 
ticularly carbon blacks, in GR-S latices have the unusual 
effect of producing reinforcement in contrast to their 
effect in natural rubber latex where they act only as 
dilutents. Drying temperatures must be very low with 
synthetic latex films because of the low strength of the 
wet film. Synthetic latices mix readily with natural latex, 
and the properties of the resultant films are generally 
intermediate, depending on the proportions used. 

Zwicker (68) points out that it is an axiom in rubber 
technology that a vulcanized natural rubber latex film 
represents the peak of ultimate tensile strength of a high 
elastic material. It is true that its 50,000 to 60,000 
pounds per square inch tensile strength at break (based 
on actual cross-sectional area at the 900 to 1100°e elon- 
gation) is exceeded by few elastic organic compounds 
with the exception of fibers. So far, synthetic flexible 
polymers commercially available in latex form fall far 
short of Hevea in this ultimate property. Rubbers of 
low styrene butadiene ratio are, according to Zwicker, 
intermediate between Hevea and nitrile rubbers in tack, 
modulus, and oxidation resistance, but inferior to both in 
gum tensile strength. Residual odor is difficult to re- 
move, and there is little inherent adhesion to hydrophilic 
surfaces. 

Because of their inferior gum tensile properties, the 
low styrene latices have been used since World War II, 
principally in non-tacky tire cord adhesives and as dilu- 
ents in Hevea foam. 

The butadiene-styrene rubbers of intermediate styrene 
content are less rubbery and more thermoplastic and form 
tougher unvulcanized and vulcanized films. They are 
less susceptible to oxidative degradation, and adhesive 
properties are better. Until now, the intermediate sty- 
rene rubber latices were preferred to the low styrene 
rubbers for natural rubber latex extenders in spite of 
relatively poor low-temperature flexibility and higher 
modulus. With the advent of the new cold rubber latices 
this trend may be reversed. 

All synthetic latices, according to Gillman ef al. (69), 
have excellent stability to mechanical disturbances; na- 
tural latex may be rated good in this respect. GR-S 
latices also have excellent dilution stability. Care must be 
exercised in adding vulcanizing agents to GR-S latices 
as they are unstable chemically. Natural rubber latex is 
somewhat better in this respect. 

Creaming, according to Smith et al. (71), has become 
well established as a means of concentrating certain low 
solids GR-S latices, noticeably Types II and IV, for 
special applications. A fundamental difference exists be- 
tween creaming of Types II and IV latices and creaming 
X-547 (now replaced by GR-S 2100), since the former 
have average particle size in the range of 600 to 1200 A; 
while the X-547 average is 2000 to 2500 A. In creaming 
X-547 from solids to 60% solids it was found that only 
20-25% as much of the creaming agent combination was 
required as in creaming Type II and Type IV latices. 
Clear serums, furthermore, are obtained in creaming 
X-547 ; whereas loss of polymer in the serum from Type 
II and Type IV adds to the costs of creaming the latter 
types. 
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Addenda 


The following information on rosin extended GR-S 
was submitted as we were going to press. 

A recent development in connection with the copoly- 
merization of butadiene and styrene is the extension of 
these polymers with rosin and rosin derivatives, such as 
Dresinate 731, in place of petroleum oils. Laboratory 
work on these rosin extended rubbers has been done by 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, United States Rubber 
Co.; Copolymer Corp.; and Hercules Powder Co. Pilot- 
plant me have been made by Naugatuck Chemical and 
Copolymer Corp. 

Approximately 60,000 pounds (J-5158), master- 
batched with HAF carbon black, were prepared at Phil- 
lips Chemical Co, plant in Borger, Tex., for evaluation in 
tire treads by U. S. Rubber and on the Government Tire 
Test Fleet (Project DA). About 2,000 pounds (J-5157), 
masterbatched with SRF black, for evaluation in carcass 
stock (Project DA), and a similar amount (J-5847-A), 
masterbatched with SAF black, for evaluation in tire 
treads, were prepared by Naugatuck Chemical. Five 
thousand pounds (PF-208-694) were made by Copoly- 
mer Corp. for dry compounding by Mansfield Tire & 
Rubber Co. with HAF and SAF blacks for evaluation on 
the Government Tire Test Fleet (Project DB), and ea 
dry compounding by Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co. 1 
carcass stock for evaluation on the Government Tire Test 
Fleet (Project DC 

The rosin used to extend the GR-S, according to How- 
land, Reynolds, and Provost (73) is equivalent to the 
petroleum oils in extending efficiency, but considerably 
superior in many other respects. This rubber gives as 
much as 20-40 better resistance to abrasion, up to 
30% higher tensile strength, 10 to 15 degrees less tem- 
perature rise on flexing, five- to 10-fold increase in flex 
crack resistance, and superior aging resistance. J. P. 
McKenzie, Copolymer Corp., claims that rosin extended 
rubber dries infinitely better than oil extended rubber 
and also has much better aging properties. 

(To be continued 





Plasticizers for Elastomers 
(Continued from page 502) 


ing blends of ple isticizers which by themselves will form 
eutectic mixtures. By blending plasticizers of high freez- 
ing points with other plasticizers in suitable proportions 
to form eutectic mixtures of much lower freezing points, 
these mixtures can then be used advantageously much 
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as one would a single plasticizer. As a guide to the selec- 
tion of such plasticizer blends, it would seem that the 
opportunities for large freezing point depressions would 
be greatest when compounds of dissimilar structure and 
with different attractive groupings are mixed. No limit 
exists, moreover, on the number of plasticizers which can 
be blended in this way. 

This approach has received only minor formal atten- 
tion, although there is hardly a laboratory concerned 
with low-temperature formulation which hasn’t found 
some particular blend of plasticizers to give outstanding 
results. As a matter of fact, most commercial compounds 
appear to contain blends of plasticizers rather than indi- 
vidual ones. I believe this field isa very fruitful one which 
offers great opportunities for producing compounds us- 
able at lower and lower temperatures, by suitable blend- 
ing of currently available plasticizers. 

Table 4 shows a list of the major low-temperature 
plasticizers used in the trade in commercial elastomers. 
This is by no means a complete list of all low-tempera- 
ture plasticizers, and it will undoubtedly be constantly 
changing, particularly as the newer plasticizers develop 
more of a history and as the use of blends increases. 


TABLE 4. MAjJoR Low-TEMPERATURE PLASTICIZERS USED IN THE TRADE 


Vinyl Chl ride Resins 
Dio cyl Sebacate 









inyljBr utyral eat 
Dibutyl Sebacate 
Cellosolve Adipate 
Trigly col Dihexoate 
Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Rubbers 
Dibutyl Sebacate 
Plasticizer SC 
Tributoxyethyl* Phosphate 
Polygylcol Dioctoate 
TP-90B 
Neoprene 
Dibutyl Sebacate 
Di-Isobutyl Adipate 
Plasticizer SC 


Summary 


The physical basis for plasticizer action in elastomers 
has been discussed, showing the importance of associa- 
tion forces and the details of the chemical structure of 
plasticizers. 

Criteria for the selection of plasticizers for commercial 
compounding are divided into two categories, necessary 
and desirable. The importance of realistic test procedures 
related as closely as possible to actual service conditions 
is stressed. 

Particular attention has been devoted to the phenome- 
non of low-temperature performance of plasticizers. This 
has been shown to be strongly influenced by three char- 
acteristics of the plasticizer: namely, compatibility, vis- 
cosity, and viscosity index. A study of the relation be- 
tween freezing point of the plasticizer and freezing point 
of the plasticized elastomer showed that there was no 
direct primary relation between the two, and :n many 
cases the occurrence of association complexes ati, eutec- 
tic mixtures must be considered. It was suggested that 
this principle can be used to advantage in the produc- 
tion of extreme low-temperature compounds by the use 
of properly selected blends of plasticizers. 





“Specify Class H Electrical Insulation Made with Dow 
Corning Silicones.” Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 
8 pages. Class H_ silicone-type electrical insulating materials 
are described in this bulletin, together with reports on perform- 
ance received from the field. 
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Further Extracts from Paley Commission 
Report on Coal and Petroleum 
Chemicals and Products 


Made Therefrom—lV’ 


condensation of a study made for the Commission 

by Gustav Egloff on natural gas and petroleum as 
industrial raw materials, which was begun in our Octo- 
ber and continued in our November issues. 


T oo following installment concludes Chapter 13, a 


Summary 


Tables 13-17 include requirements for chemical con- 
version of all basic materials that can be derived from 
petroleum or natural gas by recovery or refining 
processes. With only a few exceptions, which have been 
specified, these requirements are the quantities of basic 
materials which would be necessary to satisfy demands 
for all end-products which can be derived therefrom. 
Inasmuch as some demands will be fulfilled from other 
sources, actual requirements for a number of the basic 
materials will be lower than those estimated herein. 

These estimates are subject to a number of limitations 
which must be carefully considered. Some small, but 
nevertheless highly important requirements have been 
excluded. Even though availability of hydrocarbons is 
greatly in excess of demands, these small requirements 
present the important problem of additional plant con- 
struction. For example, isoprene, which comprises 2% 
of the butyl rubber requirements, has been omitted inas- 
much as total quantities of raw materials are insignifi- 
cant compared to the whole. 

At the same time, greater quantities of some of the 
large-volume raw materials than will actually be needed 
have been estimated. For example, benzene includes aro- 
matic requirements for which mixtures or other com- 
pounds such as toluene and xylenes may be used. From 
a practical standpoint, these differences are important 
because in some cases purification units and plants for 
producing individual compounds will not be necessary. 
Possible requirements of alternative materials which 
are a different type of compound, such as butadiene and 
acetylene to replace benzene for nylon, have also been 
omitted. 


Another example of basing requirements on a type 
compound is the estimation of phthalate plasticizers on 
the basis of di-iso-octyl phthalate which utilizes iso-octyl 
alcohol from heptenes. At present di-2-ethylhexyl 
phthalate, prepared from 2-ethylhexyl alcohol from syn- 
thesis gas, is the derivative in highest production. Large 
volumes of diethyl and dibutyl phthalates are also pro- 
duced, but the di-iso-octyl compound seems to have 
greatest promise for the future; hence requirements have 
been estimated on that basis. 

In basing requirements on end-products such as plas- 
tics, textiles, etc., many of the smaller-volume chemicals 
have been omitted. For example, maleic anhydride was 
not included in calculations of basic materials for alkyds. 
Estimates for alkyds were made entirely on the basis of 
100% use of phthalic anhydride. Total maleic anhydride 
requirements for all purposes, however, have been in- 
cluded in the final estimate of benzene by projecting 
present consumption of benzene in maleic anhydride. 
This type of estimate involves some pyramiding of fig- 
ures, e.g., in this instance, some o-xylene would be al- 
ternative with benzene. The total estimates, however, 
are relatively free from this type of error. 

The numerical calculation of estimates is only very 
rough at best. With few exceptions, quantities had to be 
calculated arbitrarily on the basis of 90% of theoretical 
vields per each chemical conversion. Actual percentage 
yields were used in those few cases for which they were 
available. Furthermore these calculations have been 
based on the principal product and have not taken the 
by-products into account. As a hypothetical example, a 
quantity of hydrocarbon A would be calculated on the 
basis of a known 80% yield of compound B. However, 
the entire requirements of hydrocarbon A for com- 
pounds C and D, which are produced both simultaneous- 
ly as a by-product of B and as major products of other 
processes, would be calculated on the basis of the 
processes which do not produce B. Thus there would 


1The President’s Materials Policy Commission Report of June 23, 1952 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


TABLE 13. REQUIREMENTS FOR METHANE AND NATURAL GAS 
(Millions of Pounds) 








Methane Acetylenet 
Year A B Cc D E F Ammoniat Pentanes 
A A. 
= 
eee ae ee 2,019 2,413 4,830 24,800 1,046 1,481 re 5,200 (2.6 +108 tons) 35 
ES eo erence nee te 3,104 3,806 5,968 23,850 1,846 2,629 6,400 (3.2 +10 tons 50 
WO onc dacouancner nEseewes 6,628 8,427 9,452 12,950 4,764 6,748 10,400 (5.2 +108 tons) 75 


*Chemicals derived from propane or butane in natural gas, and hydrogen and carbon black derived from natural gas have been calculated as derivatives of 


methane. 


{These are not additional requirements. Basic source material is included under methane. , ‘ ; 
A, Requirements for all chemicals except ammonia, carbon black, and that part of acetylene which may be used for chemicals derivable from ethylene 


B. Requirements for maximum usage of acetylene are included. 


C. Requirements for ammonia only. These quantities are not entirely in addition to A or B. Some products in addition to hydrogen for ammonia can be 


produced from these quantities of methane. 
D. Requirements for carbon black only. 


E. Excludes acetylene requirements for chemicals which are also derivable from ethylene. 
F. Includes acetylene requirements for chemicals which are also derivable from ethylene. 
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be some duplication in total estimated requirements of A. 

The prediction of future requirements represents a 
summary of a number of factors. Known projected in- 
creases and predictions of other authors quoted herein 
were given primary consideration. Growth in population 
was always considered, and, finally, the estimates were 
revised in whatever direction seemed logical on the basis 
of quality and demand for known products. In some 
instances demand will either level ott or accelerate to a 
greater extent than was assumed in these estimates. 
However, production of the estimated quantities of raw 
materials will in all probability be necessary. It is as- 
sumed that research will be carried on at a high tempo 
to develop new products which will be based on these 
same raw materials, The new products and resulting 
new demands from this research will also equalize any 
lower material requirements which may be brought 
about by increased efficiency of processes. 

This summary does not give quantities of derivative 
products which will be required. Some insight into the 
amounts of specific chemical derivatives can be found 
under the more detailed discussions of individual basic 
materials (methane, ethylene, benzene, etc.) and end- 
products textiles, rubber, detergents, etc.). For example, 
the major portion of hydrogen cyanide requirements are 
given under textiles; while its raw material require- 
ments have been given in quantities of methane in the 
final summary, 


‘ Gas-Based Materials 


Table 13 includes estimates of basic materials derived 
from natural gas. Although large quantities of propane 
and butane are present in natural gas, they are used for 
much the same purposes as methane, which is the major 
constituent. Since they are present in small percentages 
compared to methane, all requirements have been calcu- 
lated on the basis of methane. Pentanes have been listed 
separately as they are used for different purposes. Total 
requirements of acetylene and ammonia, both of which 
are produced from either methane or total natural gas, 
have been listed also. These are not additional require- 
ments. Acetylene is used for a number of purposes for 
which ethylene is an alternative basic material. The listing 
under column E excludes acetylene requirements for de- 
rivatives which can also be produced from ethylene, and 
column A gives the methane necessary for the quantity 
of acetylene in column E. 

The methane requirements under C and D are prin- 
cipally additional to that under A or B. The quantities 
in column C, which gives requirements of methane for 
ammonia, would, however, supply some materials that 
could be used to replace quantities under A or B. For 
the purposes of simple comparison, B+-C+-D will be re- 
garded as the maximum possible requirements of 
methane. Thus a maximum production of 32 billion 
pounds of methane in 1955, 33.6 billion in 1960, and 30.8 
billion in 1975 would be sufficient. From a comparison 
with availability? from natural gas of 110 billion pounds 
in 1955, 121.8 billion in 1960, and 217.5 billion in 1975, 
it is evident that the raw material position in relation to 
methane-derived products is secure. 

Availability of pentanes has not been calculated since 
they are utilized largely in gasolines. However, more 
than adequate quantities are availabile for the compara- 
tively small requirements for chemical conversion. 


Materials from Cracking Processes 


Table 14 includes estimates of basic olefin materials. 
Ethylene, propylene, and butylenes are derived as by- 
products from cracking of petroleum fractions and from 
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special processes in which ethane, propane, butanes or 
mixtures thereof are cracked. The higher olefins such as 
the heptenes are derive. irom quid fractions obtained 
by the cracking of petroleum. 

TABLE 14, REQUIREMENTS FOR OLEFINS 


(Millions of Pounds) 


Higher 
Olefins 
Ethylene Butylene (Hep- 
- r—————“ Pro- re OF tenes 
Year A B pylene Normal _Iso- Etc.) 
REDD s+ ods deee sami ae 3,550 2,550 1,561 1,940 242 100 
BMS Kvisix ome eae 5,200 3,700 2,043 2,040 434 190 
DUPED; (alp-ciw Mecaemlaee sieve 10,400 7,000 3,563 4,700 380 





_ A. Maximum requirements if ethylene were used as sole source material 
for its derivatives. 

, Excludes ethylene replaceable by acetylene and assumes 40% ethyl 
alcohol production from other sources. 






Maximum requirements of ethylene are listed in col- 
umn A, These requirements are based on calculations of 
the total needed to make all end-products which can be 
derived from ethylene. Many of these products are de- 
rived from other sources. In column B, allowance is 
made for those products which are also derived from 
acetylene and for ethyl alcohol which is assumed to be 
derived from other sources to the extent of 40%. Actual 
requirements will probably be greater than the quantities 
under L, but somewhat less than those under A. Assum- 
ing the maximum possible requirements given in column 
A, only 3.55 billion pounds would be required in 1955, 
compared to an availability of 24.3 billion pounds from 
cracked gases and the cracking of ethane. For 1960 a 
demand of 5.2 billion pounds is far less than availability 
of 26.9 billion pounds; and for 1975, a demand of 10.4 
billion compares favorably with availability of 34 billion 
pounds. Actually much greater quantities of ethylene 
could be made available. The cracking of propane is 
one of the major sources, and availability of propane 
from cracked gases alone will be about 16 billion pounds 
in 1955 and 1960 and 12 billion in 1975. 

Propylene requirements total 1.56 billion pounds in 
1955 compared with availability of 28.6 billion pounds 
from cracked gases. Supplies continue to be more than 
adequate in 1960 when requirements are 2.04 billion 
pounds, against availability of 32.1 billion pounds, and in 
1975 when requirements are 3.56 billion, and availability 
42.5 billion pounds. 

The availability of butylenes is also far greater than 
requirements. A total of 30.7 billion pounds will be 
available, as compared with requirements of 2.18 billion 
pounds in 1955, 36.2 billion, compared with requirements 
of 2.47 billion in 1960, and 52.8 billion, compared with 
requirements of 4.7 billion in 1975. 

The availability of higher olefins from cracked petro- 
leum fractions has not been estimated, but is known to 
be almost unlimited compared to requirements. 


Aromatics from Hydrocarbons 


Table 15 gives estimated requirements of benzene, tol- 
uene, and xylene for chemical conversion and for direct 
use as solvents. The naphthenes used for chemical con- 
version are consumed principally in the preparation of 
aromatics. Therefore estimates of requirements will not 
be made. The benzene requirements, particularly for 
1960 and 1975, have included a number of uses for 
which toluene or xylenes, and in some cases, aromatic 
mixtures, can be used. Toluene requirements do not 
include the large tonnages necessary for TNT. The 
quantities of o-xylene have been estimated on the basis 
of all phthalic anhydride being derived therefrom. Ac- 

3As used here and in subsequent discussions, availability signifies 
amounts of a material present in petroleum, natural gas, or refinery prod- 


ucts. It does not necessarily mean that there is present or projected plant 
capacity for production or recovery. 
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tually the principal phthalic production comes from 
naphthalene and will continue to be so produced for a 
number of years. Estimates of p-xylene are entirely for 
synthetic fibers. It is highly probable that m-xylene will 
also be used for this purpose, and the 1975 estimate, at 
least, may be partially supplied by the meta isomer. The 
“other xylene” column includes some quantities of ethyl- 
benzene, which is obtained in mixtures of eight-carbon- 
atom aromatics along with the xylenes. As soon as prop- 
er purification and separation procedures have been 
worked out, ethylbenzene will supplant some of the ben- 
zene and ethylene required for styrene. 


TABLE 15. REQUIREMENTS FOR AROMATIC HYDROCARBONS 


(Millions of Pounds) 














Xylenes 
re 
Year Benzene Toluene* Ortho Para Mista 
2,881 $05 272 27 400 
3,680 635 349 114 550 
6,651 1,060 686 756 900 
*Includes only solvents and chemicals exclusive of TNT. 


Availability of aromatics from petroleum fractions is 
far in excess of requirements. Requirements of benzene 
are estimated at 2.88 billion pounds for 1955, compared 
with availability of 9.35 billion pounds, for 1960, 3.63 
billion, compared with 11.76 available ; and for 1975, 6.65 
billion compared with 18.95 available. Toluene require- 
ments are only 495 million pounds, in contrast to avail- 
ability of 18.34 billion pounds in 1955; 635 million, in 
contrast to availability of 22.98 billion in 1960; and 1.06 
billion in contrast to availability of 36.9 billion pounds in 
1975. Even greater amounts of xylenes are available. In 
1955, a total of 23.47 billion pounds could be produced 
from petroleum; while requirements should not exceed 
700 million. In 1960, requirements will be about 1.01 
billion, in contrast to 28.52 billion pounds available, and 
about 2.34 billion, in contrast to 42.26 billion pounds, in 
1975, 


Other Hydrocarbon Chemicals 


Table 16 includes other basic chemical source mate- 
rials from petroleum and natural gas. Higher paraffins 
are derived from a kerosene fraction of petroleum. The 
requirements herein are principally for detergents and 
are calculated on the basis of tetradecane as a represen- 
tative compound. These estimates may be considered 
low (see Detergents). Although availability of this frac- 
tion has not been estimated in the foregoing text, the 
large quantities of petroleum give assurance that far 
more than adequate supplies are available. 


TABLE 16. REQUIREMENTS FOR MISCELLANEOUS PETROLEUM MATERIALS 
(Millions of Pounds) 





A Kerosene* Cresylic N aphtt en 
Year Fractions ulfu Acids Acids 
1955.. se ; 33 14,929 90 a5 
1960 Seika tuys brine 4() 18,700 115 45 3 
IRPRE Wu sy Eh leu eae 68 29,714 175 75 5,566 


*Includes material for detergents only; calculated or the basis of tetradecane. 


, 
i 
‘For carbon black only. 


The sulfur produced from petroleum and natural gas 1s 
derived principally from hydrogen sulfide present in 
natural and refinery gas. Quantities herein are for total 
United States requirements. It is not expected that the 
major sulfur requirements will be supplied from petro- 
leum and natural gas because other large-scale sources 
are cheaper. However, more than 4° of the present 
total demand is being supplied from natural and cracked 
gases, and the amount can be increased up to approxi- 
mately 10% if necessary. A total of 464 thousand long 
tons of sulfur could be derived from the present natural 
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gas and petroleum production, 780 thousand from pro- 
jected 1955 production, 905 thousand from 1960 pro- 
duction, and 1.27 million from 1975 production. 

Cresylic acids are recovered from heavy cracked petro- 
leum distillates. No calculations of availability have been 
made. It is known, however, that the cresylics could be 
produced in much greater quantities than at present if 
the price structure warranted construction of facilities. 
The projected requirements in Table 16 can be met very 
easily if additional facilities are installed. 


TABLE 17. CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS FROM HYDROCARBON SOURCES 


Natural Ga 








1955 1960 1975 
Chemical rec juirements (billion Ib.)....... 32.866 34.654 32.454 
Total natural gas: 
MIDE os. oc as vk ee ws 460 570 900 
: e¥wes 9.2 11.4 18 
% required for ch emicals. . 7.14 6.08 3.61 
! ly <r 
Chemical req ents 14.126 18.764 36.280 
Total petr - 
| epee ser pee 695 834 1,251 
2.0 > 4.5 
e als 2.023 2.2 2.90 





Naphthenic acids are obtained directly from petro- 
leum. No calculations of availability have been made in 
previous discussion. Although military requirements for 
flame throwers, jelly bombs, and mildewproofing agents 
may cause a temporary shortage, there are more than 
adequate quantities in petroleum to meet the require- 
ments estimated in Table 106. 

The percentages of the total natural gas and petroleum 
production which the requirements given in summary 
Tables 13-16 would utilize have been calculated. In mak- 
ing these calculations it has been assumed that all the 
methane and pentanes come from natural gas, and that 
all the oletins, evelic compounds, and It uid h hydrocarbon 
fractions come from petroleum. Sulfur has been assumed 
to come from both sources: the quantities of sulfur used 
in this calculation are availability figures, not require- 
ments. 

The results given in Table 17 show that the chemical 
requirements can be met through the allocation of small 
percentages of petroleum and natural gas to that purpose. 





Tire Industry in Brazil 


The Brazilian tire aie gists wl ted the year 1951 handi- 





capped by shortages of natural and electrical power, 
was able to operate to capacity he second half of the 
vear, largely owing to imports of natural rubber and increased 
supplies of domestic rubber 

Figures for 1951, as compared with those of 1930, show an 


increase in the production of all types of tires except truck and 


+ 


wus tires, as the following 





Tires 5 150 
Tr S 664,42 h71,344 
-car 700,753 645,184 
5 O64 15,853 
eee $1150 $,180 
ve 2S 2 12 
i€ 741 2 S05 
$ 55¢ 3,924 
t + x79 (353,293 
Tubes types 4.82 880,517 
In 1950 this classificatior 
Since imports of tires for original equipment arc now per- 
mitted, it is expected that local output will meet replacement de- 
mands for passenger-car tires in 1952. But it is hel d unlikely 
that domestic productiot will in the near future be in a position 
to cover all needs for heavy-duty tires. Demand for these and 
other tires is expected to continue strong because of the increas- 
ing number of assembly plants being set up in Brazi 
(Continued on page 566) 
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Editorials 


Straws in the Wind for 1953 


HE rubber industry, which has just finished another 
near-record year as far as production and sales are 
concerned, gives many indications that it is going 

to establish a brand new record in 1953. Similarly, the 
plastics industry, which in 1952 may have surpassed its 
record 1951 year, expects an equally good year in 1953, 
and if certain things happen in the right way, thinks it 
might also have another new record at the end of 1953. 

It is not too surprising that both of these industries are 
so optimistic about their prospects in the New Year. The 
rubber industry has been consuming new rubber for the 
last three years at an annual rate of about 1,250,000 long 
tons, and apparently a new high-level consumption rate 
has been established. The plastics industry now con- 
sumes its basic raw materials in almost the same volume, 
since 1,075,259 and 1,215,704 short tons of resins were 
used in 1950 and 1951, respectively, and the Society of 
the Plastics Industry estimates that 1,300,000 short tons 
will have been consumed in 1952. Here, again, a new 
high level of consumption seems to have been established, 
and this new high level is all the more outstanding since 
in 1941, a little more than ten years ago, the plastics in- 
dustry consumed only 214,000 short tons of resins. In 
1941 the rubber industry consumed 781,259 long tons of 
natural and synthetic rubbers. 

Indications are that of the 1.3 million long tons of new 
rubber to be consumed by the rubber industry in 1953, 
between 60% and 65% will be synthetic rubbers. Only 
between 450,000 and 570,000 long tons of natural rubber 
will be required to supply the industry's needs in the 
United States. On this basis a natural rubber price 
ranging between 25 
likely, and the rubber should be of better quality by vir- 


and 30¢ a pound in 1953 would seem 


tue of the recent activities of both the producer and the 
consumer interests in this connection. 

In the plastics industry, expansion in capacity for poly- 
ethylene, vinyl, and styrene resins is being constructed, 
and a large increase in demand for phenolic plastics has 
been forecast. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp. reports that expan- 
sion of GR-S capacity to 860,000 long tons a year “will 
be essentially completed by January 1, 1953,” so that this 
capacity together with that for the production of butyl, 
neoprene, and nitrile synthetic rubbers should provide 
enough synthetic rubbers for 1953 demands. The price 
for GR-S should remain at 23¢ a pound, although unless 
additional petroleum butadiene capacity is provided, the 
use of alcohol butadiene might force some increase in the 
price for GR-S before the year-end. 

Some time during 1953, or at least by mid-1953, the 
government owned synthetic rubber plants for the pro- 
luction of GR-S and butyl rubbers should be transferred 


to private industry. Based on forward estimates to 1960, 
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additional synthetic rubber capacity will be needed, and 
the construction of such facilities by private industry may 
be undertaken in 1954 or 1955. 

Although the government’s synthetic rubber produc- 
tion costs have included many expenses similar to those 
of private industry, some additional state and local taxes 
and selling and research expense may necessitate a tem- 
porary increase in price when GR-S and butyl rubbers 
are privately produced. Eventually these prices should 
range between 20 and 25¢ a pound. 

Certain segments of the natural rubber producing in- 
dustry are trying to institute long-term international 
commodity agreements for the free market in rubber, 
and the Working Party of the International Rubber 
Study Group met in London, England, earlier this month 
to discuss this problem. It is not likely that the United 
States will become a party to any such agreement, pre- 
ferring to let open competition between natural and syn- 
thetic rubber decide the amount of the former used in the 
United States. 

The interesting thing about the high level of demand 
for rubber products is that the volume of defense business 
amounts to only about 10% of the total. Any reduction 
in defense spending shouid not affect materially the de- 
gree of activity in the rubber industry. The plastics in- 
dustry does not appear to be overly concerned about any 
reduction in defense spending either. 

All branches of the rubber industry seem about equally 
optimistic for an increased volume of business in 1953. 
Sales volume in 1952 was about equal to that in 1951, 
but profit after taxes in 1952 was less. Again, a similar 
situation existed in the plastics industry, and both indus- 
tries hope that the present excess profits tax law will be 
allowed to expire in June, 1953, or at least be modified to 
resemble the old 52% normal business tax. 

Supplier companies to both industries would seem also 
to have pleasant prospects for increased business in 1953. 
Some rubber companies that are also supplier companies 
to both industries have taken recognition of this fact. 
United States Rubber Co., for example, expects a 25% 
increase in the sales of its Naugatuck Chemical Division 
in the next two years, an increase which, it was said, will 
probably be the greatest percentage-wise of any division 
of the company. 

All things taken into consideration, the outlook for 
1953 is very promising and even more so because of the 
anticipated improved government atmosphere in which 
business can operate. Let us hope that the results 12 
months from now will not show that the early 1953 op- 
timism was unjustified. 
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Fig, 1. Dimensions of Indenter Point for Durometer 


ped by the lack of a satisfactory definition. Hardness 

is usually defined in terms of the instrument used to 
measure it and is reported in arbitrary units.* One of 
the most widely used instruments for measuring the 
hardness of rubbers and plastics is the Shore Type “A” 
durometer’ which covers a useful range and is convenient 
to use. It is not the purpose of this report to evaluate 
the Shore instrument in terms of other commercial equip- 
ment or to develop a new hardness test, but rather to 
point out the limitations of the Shore instrument and 
recommend procedures for its use. 

The subject has already been covered in the literature. 
Two papers, one by Larrick* and the other by Taylor,® 
deserve special mention. The data and ideas contained in 
these two papers have been used freely in this report and 


T measurement of hardness is seriously handicap- 





1Development laboratories, Bakelite Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 
2D. Landau, “Hardness.” Nitralloy Corp., 230 Park Ave., New York, 


, 8A, F. Shore, “Discussion on Shock and Vibration Properties,” pp. 92-97 
in “Symposium on Rubber,’ American Society for Testing Materials, Phila- 
delphia (1943). 

4“Standardization of Durometers.”” Am. Soc. Testing Materials, Proc., 
40, 1239 (1940). 

_ 5Use of the Shore Durometer for Measuring the Hardness of Syn- 
thetic and Natural Rubbers.” ASTM Bulletin, Aug. 1943, p. 25. : 
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Fig. 2. Schematic View of Type “A” Durometer 

Mechanism, Showing (1) Indenter Arm Bearing, 

(2) Indenter Adjusting Screw, (3) Turnbuckle in 

Load Spring Linkage, (4) Load Spring, (5) Indenter 
Arm, and (6) Adjusting Screw 


have been applied to plasticized Vinylite vinyl plastic. 


The Shore Durometer 


Description 


The Shore Type “A” durometer consists of a truncat- 
ed cone indenter which works against a calibrated spring. 
The scale reads from 0 to 100. 

The specifications for the instrument, as given in 
ASTM D676-49T, are reviewed below. The dimensions 
of the indenter are given in Figure 1. The relation of 
the load, L, in grams on the indenter to the scale read- 
ing, S, is given by the following equation 


L=7.66 S + 56 (1) 


The depth of indentation, d, in inches is related to the 
scale reading 


d=(100—S) « 10° (II 
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Fig. 3. Durometer Hardness vs. Time of 
Application of Load 


The permissible tolerances are that L may vary trom 
Equation (I) by = 4 grams at any or all points on the 
scale, and the depth of penetration for zero scale read- 
ing may varv from 0,090- to 0.100-inch (ASTM 1D676- 


49T), 


Calibration 


The mechanism of the durometer is shown schematical- 
ly in Figure 2. Access is obtained by removing the rear 
plate of the instrument case. It is necessary to replace this 
plate after each adjustment before any testing or cali- 
brating operation is performed as one bearing of the 
indenter arm (item 1, Figure 2) is located in this plate. 

The mechanical connection between the indenter and 
the pointer is such that the indenter may be adjusted 
Figure 2) to protrude 0.100-inch below 


(by screw 
This can be verified 


the base plate for zero scale reading. 
with a micrometer microscope. The permissible variation 
is given above, but it is recommended that it be held be- 
tween 0.097- and 0.100-inch (ASTM D676-49T). 

The actual load on the indenter for any scale reading 
can be determined with a torsion balance having a capac- 
itv of at least 1,000 grams. A suitable foot for the in- 
denter to work against 1s placed on the sample pan, and 
the scale balanced. The durometer is clamped in a vertical 
position over the sample pan with the indenter on the 
foot. The height of the durometer is adjusted so that the 
scale is balanced at the desired durometer reading. The 
weight necessary to maintain this balance is the load 
on the indenter. The loads for several durometer read- 
ings are determined red with the values com- 

the observed values can 


| 
puted from Equation (I). A 
be uniformly increased or decreased by adjusting the 


< 


l 
1] 
I] 


1] 
and Conip 


turnbuckle in the linkage (item 3, Figure 2) connecting 
to the indenter arm (item 3). The 
Sanoe in load ner anit scale reading eon ie adi d by 
change In load per unit scale reading can be adjusted Dy 
loosening the set screw. (item 6) and sliding the linkage 
along the indenter arm. Moving the linkage to the lef: 
increases the change in load per unit scale reading, 
The above procedure is repeated until the observed 
od , - : ¢ 5 
values agree with those computed from Equation (T) 


j 


the spring (item 4 


within the specified tolerance. 

The flat tip on the indenter is measured with a micro 
meter microscope. If this tip does not meet the tolerance 
shown in Figure 1, or if the edge is worn, the indenter 
must be replaced. 

Durometer Stand 

\n operating stand for holding the durometer and ap- 
plying it to the specimen is marketed by the manufac- 
turer. Because of dimensional limitations the stand can 
not be used on large or irregularly shaped specimens. 
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TIME IN SECONDS 


Fig. 4. Durometer Hardness vs. Log of Time of 
Load Application 


Since the specimens used in our laboratories are usually 
small plaques or piles of sheets, this limitation is not 
important. The durometer is applied to the specimen by 
means of a rack and pinion gear to which a knurled 
knob is attached. The advantage is that it keeps the base 
of the durometer parallel to the specimen at all times. 


The Test Specimen 


The test specimens should be conditioned at the test 
temperature for at least 24+ hours prior to testing. The 
test specimens should be at least 0.25-inch thick, and no 
measurements should be made nearer than 0.5-inch from 
the edge. 

The dimensional requirements must be strictly adhered 
to if reliable results are to be obtained. Too thin a speci- 
men gives a hardness value greater than the true value. 

The specimens normally used are piles of 0.040- or 
0.070-inch sheets, but a single molded plaque is to be 
preferred. Specimens of both types were used in this 
investigation. 

In the section on results it is shown that when freshly 
molded specimens are used, a conditioning period of the 
order of two weeks is necessary. 


Test Procedure 


The procedure used in applying the durometer manu- 
ally to the specimen is essentially that given in ASTM 
D676-49T, which is the method also used by Taylor. 
The method is outlined below: 

1. The durometer shall be grasped between the thumb 
and the third and fourth finger, with the index finger 
resting on the knob of the instrument. The durometer 
shall be placed on the specimen with the base plate 
parallel to the surface of the specimen. 

2. The pressure applied to the durometer shall be just 
sufficient to insure firm contact between the base plate 
and the specimen. 

3. The durometer shall be held perpendicular to the 
test specimen and motionless during the test. 

+. The durometer shall be read 15 seconds after ap- 
plication of load except in those cases intended to study 
the change in durometer reading with time. In these 
cases readings may be taken at various intervals up to 
60 seconds. 

Figure 3 is a plot of such data and shows that no 
rapid change with time occurs after 15 seconds; hence 
this time was selected as standard for all other measure- 
ments. 

If the operating stand is used, care must be exercised 
in its Operation since the leverage furnished by the rack 
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CoMposiTION, DUROMETER HARDNESS AFTER 15 SECONDS, SLOPE OF THI 
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STIFFNESS AT 0 AND 25° C, OF SEVERAL VINYLITE COMPOUNDS 




















Hardness after lope of Hardness 
™ a +. > Sec x 9g Time Curve 
mpoun : : sails = 
No. Rosin % Plasticizer GC. 25° Ce 50° C. é. 50° C. 
B-6 VYNW 72 DOP oe 89 73 ma —4.5 
B-6 VYNS 72 DOP ee 82 51 —8.0 
B-6 VYNW 67 DOP ea 80 63 a ete 
B. VYNW 62 DOP 91 71 53 —8.3 —6.5 
B-6 VYNW 62 TCP a 73 - re 61 
B-65: VYNW 62 TOP a 73 7 —6.6 
B-65 VYNW 57 DOP 79 62 17 —7.8 —5.6 1,480 613 
B-65: VYNW 352 DOP 67 52 10 -6.3 =i 680 428 
* Determined in accordance with ASTM Method D747-48T. 
100 PABLE 2, DUROMETER HARDNESS OF VARIOUS VINYLITE COMPOUNDS 
First O ver 
rT = , 
| Se i S 
a ; | 
I Jur r ) r € 
( I is . 
No. Re I I I] I II 
- I I] I II 
e rs B-648 VYNYV DO 2 92 4] 3 9] 91 91 
s B-649 VYNS dO 25 86 S35 87 85 S84 S4 
z 8648, 25% DOP B-650 VYNW 0 30 82 80 83 Sl 81 81 
e . B-651 VYNV ) =e nen a a 
70k a > \ \\ UDO 1) re) <0 (e- a] (P- él 
z Ss se j B-652 VYNW rcp 75 75 75) 73 75 «(74 
NN B-65 VYNW O 75 «73 76 «(74 74 «74 
o a i N\ oo 3-654 VYNW JOP 10) 60 60 62 60 62 62 
iss = ~ ae 8650, 30% DOP a wreenete ‘ ne 7 8 ay 
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Fig. 5. Durometer Hardness vs. Specimen Tem- 
perature 
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Fig. 6. Durometer Hardness vs. Apparent Modulus of Elasticity 


and pinion gear makes it very easy to apply too much 
pressure. Only enough pressure to bring the specimen 
in contact with the durometer should be applied. In other 
respects the procedure is similar to that for the manual 
method. 


Test Results 


A series of plasticized Vinylite compounds was used 
in this study. The compositions are given as a part of 
Table 1. Unless otherwise specified, the tests were run by 
the manual method. 

The durometer hardness as a function of time of appli- 
cation of the load was determined. In Figure 3 the hard- 
ness vs. time 1s plotted for the DOP plasticized com- 
pounds. In Figure + these same data are used, but the 
log of the time is plotted as the abscissa, It is noted that 
this relation is approximately linear, and that the slope 
Is a rough measure of creep. The slopes are included 3 
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Fig. 7. Increase in Durometer Hardness 
with Time after Molding of Specimens 


noted that an 1n- 
s the hardness 


the data shown in Table 1. /t zr/I he 
crease of 1% in the DOP content decreases 
by about two units in the range from 25 to 45% DOP. 

The 15-second hardnesses were determined at three 
temperatures (0, 25, and 50° C.) and are included in 
Table 1. Figure 5 is a graph of the hardness vs. tempera- 
ture of the DOP compounds. From this graph it can be 


seen that the hardness changes approximately one unit 
jor each 1.5° C. change in temperature for these com- 
pounds in the range from 0 to 50° C. 

Measurements at 25° C. duro- 


were made with two 
meters and by two observers, and data are reported in 
Table 2. From these data it appears that durometer val- 
ues agreeing within +2 nie can be obtained using a 
calibrated durometer and following the procedure out- 
lined above. 

The depth of indentation is a function of the elastic 
modulus. By assuming a value of 0.5 for Poisson’s ratio, 
we can derive the following equi ition relating the elastic 
modulus and the hardness reading : 


530 v3 . 5 
aes (7/00 3 + 18) 


(IIL) 
100—S 


In Table 1 the stiffness values of the various com- 
pounds at 0 and 25° C. obtained with the Olsen stiffness 
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tester (ASTM D747-48T) are given. The log of the 
stiffness, or apparent modulus of elasticity, is plotted 
against the durometer hardness in Figure 6, Also includ- 
ed are some data obtained on natural rubber by Wil- 
liams.® For Williams’ data the elastic modulus was de- 
termined in compression. The line in Figure 6 is the 
theoretical relationship between durometer reading and 
clastic modulus obtained from Equation (III). It is 
recognized that this equation applies to a right circular 
evlinder, and that the indenter is a truncated cone. The 
materials used in this study, however, did not touch the 
sides of the cone during the test; hence Equation (IIT), 
is deemed applicable. Considering the difficulties in meas- 
uring an apparent modulus of elasticity, the agreement 
between the observed points and the theoretical curv 
is considered good. Lichtman and Chatten*’ have shown 
indentation hardness to be a function of flexural modulus 
for several natural and synthetic rubbers. 

It is customary to prepare a durometer specimen by 
piling up a number of thin sheets until the desired thick- 
The data reported in Tables 1 and 2 
ybtained from such specimens. 


ness is obtained. 


a 3 7 = , ri 
and Figures 3 to 6 wert 


Table 3 shows the etfect of specimen thickness on hard- 
ness of 25 and 45¢¢ DOP compounds. These data were 


obtained by taking readings on a single sheet of material 

and then adding one sheet at a time and taking additional 

readings. The data show that the ASTM requirement 
- fer Pee > noe 

25-inch thickness for a specimen is a minimum and 

must be rigidly followed. 


ot 0. 





TABLE 3. HARDNESS AS FUN N OFS MEN THICKNESS 
Thickness - eaten = a 
n Inches B-648— 25 DOP 3-655 —4597 DOP 

0.082 93 63 

0.164 92 57 

0.246 92 55 

0.328 92 54 

0.410 53 

0.492 53 

0.574 53 

3 A s SS OF kK M YED 


Aver ) 

N D Sheets 11 19 
B-648 25 88 1 92 
B-650 30 81 7¢ 8] 82 
B-651 35 ia 66 69 71 
B-654 40 t 6 59 62 
B-655 45 52 48 51 52 





To investigate the effect of making measurements on 
a pile of sheets rather than a molded specimen, 2 x 3 x 
14-inch plaques were molded from the VYNW-DOP 
series of sheets. The plaques were aged 24 hours, and the 
hardness was measured. The values obtained, see Table 4, 
were four to six units less than those obtained for the 
piled specimens. The specimens were retested after five, 
seven, 11 and 19 days. The values obtained after 
19 days agree with those obtained on the piled specimens. 
The change in hardness with time elapsed after molding 
is shown in Figure 7. 

It will be observed that there is very little change be- 
tween the eleventh and nineteenth days. 

Table 5 gives comparative hardness values obtained by 
the manual and operating stand methods, It is observed 
that the results obtained are equivalent. 


COMPARISON OF HARDNESS MEASUREMENTS MADE WITH AND 
WITHOUT DUROMETER STAND 


Average Durometer Hardne 
— | 





Compound me ~ 

No. % DOP With Stand Without Stand 
B-648 25 92 92 
B-650 30 82 2 
B-651 35 72 71 
B-654 40) 62 62 
B-655 45 52 52 


Summary and Conclusions 


Shore Type “A” durometers have been calibrated as 
specified in ASTM D676-49T “Standard Method of Test 
for the Indentation of Rubber by Means of the Duro- 
meter.” They have been used to measure durometer hard- 
ness of several plasticized Vinylite compounds under 
various conditions. Durometer hardness is a function of: 
(1) the time elapsed between application of load and 
reading; (2) the temperature; (3) the elastic modulus; 
(4) age of specimen. 

For Vinylite VYNW-DOP compounds in the range 
of 25-45¢4 DOP the durometer hardness decreases ap- 
proximately two units for each % increase in plasticizer, 
and for these compounds the hardness decreases about 
one unit for a temperature increase of 1.5° C. in the 
range from 0 to 50° C. 

The procedures for the calibration and use of the 
durometer are given. If these are followed, consistent 
results can be obtained by experienced operators. 
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Meetings and Reports 


SPI Film and Sheeting Conference 


sehinh cankintad of four talk follows: 
vhich consisted of four talks, as follows: 


HE fourth annual conferet of the wht 
T Plastics Film, Sheeting & Coated Fab- “Flammability Studies with the SPI 








rative variations such as printing, emboss- 
ing, flocking, topping, and coating; and 








rics Division, Society of the Plastics In- Tester,’ Joseph Darby, Monsanto construction variations such as laminating, 
lustry, Inc.. was held December 4-5 at Chemical Co. Results obtained with the quilting and bonding. The effect of con- 
the Hotel Con re, N York, N. ¥ : yt 1 yl chloride version on film or sheeting quality is often 
A total registratio some 360 member to be a highly overlooked. Convertors should insist on 
r interest ersons was noted at lesign and the engineering redesign of their equipment 

the ference, \ d re described in to insure product quality and permanence 
and afternoon session let i data were pre- of finish. The major trends in the indus- 
mercliandising, and other subjects sented on results obtained with commercial try are an increase in the popularity of 
films. the ink embossing technique, an increase 

TuurspAy MorNnING, DECEMBER 4 “New Trends the Finishing of in the use of the embossing-lamination 


Vinyl Film and Sheeting,” ale G. Hig- 
William Merton, Rubber Corp. of Amer gins, John Waldron Co. Finishing tech- 
presided over the opening sessiot niques for film and sheeting include deco- 


technique, and a continuing trend toward 
conversion as a custom finishing job. 


“The Practical Value of Test Methods 
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in Vinyl Film and Sheeting,” H. M. 
Quackenbos, Jr., Bakelite Co. While ig- 
noring the value of tests to determine se- 
lection of a plasticizer is an unsatisfactory 

ocedure, the use of too many tests can 
often cause confusion and give equally 
unreliable results. The three steps in the 
selection of tests to determine plasticizer 
efficiency are: (1) select the important 
properties required for a specific applica- 
tion; (2) decide whether the laboratory 


test methods for these properties are realis- 


tic or remote from actual service; and 
(3) determine how far apart test results 
- ust be before a significant difference can 

» determined. 

” “Beghlon and Design Aspects in the 
Vinyl Film and Sheeting Industry,” 
Edgar Kaufmann, New York Museum of 
Modern Art. More emphasis on design 
and styling and less imitation of other 
materials and their patterns are needed 
by the vinyl film and sheeting industry to 
meet public demand. Modern design util- 
izing the unique properties of the plastic 
is needed to capitalize on the demand for 
progressive styling. 

TuHursDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 4 

Gordon Brown of Bakelite and SPI 
president, presided over the luncheon and 
the panal discussion which followed on 
the subject, “Who Can Contribute the 
Most to the Future Sales Expansion 
of Vinyl Products—the Manufacturer or 
the Retailer?” Charlotte Montgomery, 
Tide magazine, acted as moderator, and 
panel members were Thomas Ryan, J. C. 
Penney Co., representing the chain stores; 
James E. Entin, R. H. Macy & Co., repre- 
senting the department stores; A. A 
Sachs, Sears, Roebuck & Co., representing 
the mail-order houses; David S. Plumb, 
Monsanto, representing the resin produc- 
ers; Dorothy M. Rice, Rubber Corp.., 
representing the film processors; and 
Joseph Kaplan, Comprehensive Fabrics, 
Inc., representing the film fabricators. 

In introducing the discussion, Mr. Brown 
decried the trend toward cheaper and 
poorer products and called for the estab- 
lishment of product standards and_ bet- 
ter management and sales techniques. 
Mr. Ryan stated that both the retailer 
and the manufacturer must contribute to 
future sales expansion and urged a new 
emphasis on styling and quality. Mr. Entin 
declared that there is nothing wrong with 
the vinyl film and sheeting industry that 
a feeling for its product could not cure. 
Mr. Sachs deplored the efforts of retailers 
to mislead the public and the trend toward 
cheaper products. He asked for industry- 
wide efforts to maintain quality and edu- 
cate the consumer as to the selection and 
properties of plastics. 

Mr. Plumb, who forecast that more than 
160,000,000 pounds of calendered vinyl film 
and sci will be produced in 1953, 
stated his belief that the ills now confront- 
ing the industry were essentially growing 
pains. Resin producers feel the problem 
now is one of price, with products 
cheapened under the pressure of retailers 
and fabricators demands for lower costs. 
Mr. Plumb also stated the need of product 
quality and less “corner cutting.’ Miss 
Rice recommended an end to the imita- 
tion of other materials and the misuse of 
end-products and expressed the belief that 
concerted action by retailers, processors 
and fabricators is needed to improve qual- 
ity and design. Mr. Kaplan stated that 
there are too many opportunists among 
both buyers and sellers of vinyl film. 
and the major problem now is to reestab- 
lish a proper understanding and apprecia- 
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tion of film in the minds of both producers 
and consumers. He suggested a major 
advertising campaign by the resin pro- 
ducers to educate the public and refute 
misunderstandings. 


Fripay Morninc, DecemMBer 5 


Three talks were given at the morning 
session, presided over by Chester Robbins, 
Interchemical Corp. 

“Progress Report on the Vinyl Film 
Standard,” William T. Cruse, SPI execu- 
tive vice president. The history, use, and 
advantages of the SPI-sponsored proposed 
commercial standard for vinyl film were 
discussed. This standard is now being cir- 
culated among the industry by the United 
States Department of Commerce and, upon 
being approved by 65% of the industry, 
will be formally issued by the Depart- 
ment’s Standards Division. 

“The Future in the Vinyl Upholstery 
Field,” Nat Ancell, T. Baumritter Co., 
Inc. Future expansion of vinyl uphols stery 
applications depend on improvements i 
design, style, and color; the need of qual- 
ity standards; recognition that low cost 
is not enough in itself; engineering modi- 
fications of furniture to further the use 
of vinyls; technical improvements such as 
modifying the non-breathing quality of film 
and sheeting, and developing adhesives for 
covering wood with vinyl; promoting the 
use of vinyl upholstery in better-class fur- 


and she ¢ 


uiture as a background for mass-produced, 
low-cost furniture. 

“The Federal Trade Commission and 
Its Functions,” D. C. Daniel, FTC secre- 
tary. The organization and functions of 
the Commission were described in detail, 
together with some of its work in the 
past in improving product quality and 
n the ending of product misrepresenta- 
tion. 

FripaAy AFTERNOON, 

The cor cluding session of the conference 
consisted of a luncheon presided over by 
‘rnard Mittman, Elm Coated Fabrics 
‘0 “followed by a talk and demonstration 
of vinyl product quality by Roy K. Mar- 
shall, noted astronomer and_ television 
commentator. Using typical vinyl film 
ting products purchased from re- 
including such items as 
raincoats, drapes, sh« curtains, garment 
bags, and aprons, Dr. Marshall showed 
how many of these products are inferior 
in quality and misrepresented to the con- 
sumer. These poor items are made and 
sold by companies interested only in mak- 
ing quick profits, but they give the indus- 
try a bad name and discourage repeat sales. 
A common-sense approach to product qual- 
ity and merchandising is needed before 
further expansion of the film and sheeting 
industry can take place, Dr. Marshall 
declared. 
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More on SPE National Conference 


A YDITIONAL abstracts of technical pa- 
pers to be presented at the ninth an- 
nual National Technical Conference of the 
Society of Plastics Engineers, Inc., have 
been received. The Conference will be 
held January 21-23 at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. The program and _ initial 
batch of abstracts appeared in our Decem- 
ber issue, page 376. Additional abstracts 
follow: 

“Biaxially Oriented Polystyrene and 
Methyl Methacrylate,” C. P. Fortner, 
Plax Corp. Theories pertinent to orienting 
plastics are reviewed, and new data pre- 
sented on the properties of biaxially ori- 
ented polystyrene and methyl methacrylate. 
These data include outdoor and acceler- 
ated weathering tests that indicate the 
oritened polystyrene sheet to be superic yr 
to unoriented material in weather resis- 
tance. Equipment and production problems 
for making oriented sheet are discussed. 

“Vinyl Floor Coverings.” Robert K. 
Petry, Delaware Floor Products Division, 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. The history of 
early hard-surface floor coverings is re- 
viewed, including linoleum printed felt 
base, rubber tile, and asphalt tile. The de- 
velopment of vinyl floorings is described 
in detail, including early experimental tiles, 
continuous decorated calendered sheets, and 
printed sheets. Current types of vinyl 
floorings include flexible and semi-flexible 
solid tiles; supported calendered vinyl wear 
layers in both sheets and tiles; and printed 
floorings in two styles, as follows—(1) 
clear vinyl wear layers over a rotogravure 
printed design, and (2) vinyl print on 
asphalt saturated felt. Advantages of vinyl 
floorings include product quality, ease of 
processing, versatility of application, adap- 
tation to existing processing equipment, 
price stability of raw materials, and rela- 
tively low capital investment for manu- 
facturing. 


“Plastics Engineered for Relief Map 
Reproduction,” John J. Gurtowski, Relief 
Map Division, United States Army De- 
partment. The increased demand for plas- 
tics relief maps by the Armed Services 
and the probable eventual use of such maps 
in educational institutions and other civi- 
lian applications emphasize the need of 
a reevaluation of the materials now em- 
ployed in the maps, and the need of mate- 
rial improvements to overcome the prob- 
lems resulting from increased production. 
The plastics industry will be asked to 
tighten the thickness tolerances and im- 
prove the printing surfaces of its sheets. 
New and better printing inks must be_de- 
veloped for high-speed offset printing, and 
new sheet materials developed to meet 
the demand for low-temperature flexibility. 
Stable, low shrinking, temperature- and 
flame-resistant casting resins are needed 
for lightweight library molds. Stable, light- 
weight fillers and binders are needed for 
making nen A molds. Finally, a cast- 
ing material is needed to replace the plate 
glass used in negative printing. 

“Techniques of Injection and Com- 
pression Molding Polytrifluorochloro- 
ethylene,” C. R. Giannotta, M. W. Kel- 
logg Co. A brief discussion is given of 
the basic polymers, forms, and grades be- 
ing produced by Kellogg under the trade 
name, Kel-F. An _ explanation of the 
“No Strength” temperature test for con- 
trol of the poly mer and fabricated part 
is given, together with a description of 
polymer gh s. Compression, injection, 
transfer, and nger molding of Kel-F 
ire discussed in “detail, including molding 
evcles, mold heating and cooling, handling 
of the molding powder, mold design, and 
so forth. 

“Vinyl Compounding,” M. S. Green- 
halgh, General Electric Co. New types 


of vinyls, including rigid materials, elas- 
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( vinyls, monochlorotri- 
fluoroethylene, others, have presented 
new problems to the industry. These prob- 
lems are discussed, together with develop- 
ments in materials ng equip- 


tomeric plasticized 


and 


processin 


and 


ment during the past few vears 
Series on extrusion by speakers trom 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


“Some Principles of ceaguea Screw 
Extruders,” 'W. L, Gore, The rational 
princip les plastics dee are de- 
‘ribed in general terms, and an 
i calculating outpu 
power. The principles for 

t extruders are 
given for 





equatio 

pressure, 
scaling up 
dis- 


141] lar 
smali oO iarge 





d, and the “cube” rule is 
seometrically similar extruders. The na- 
ture of the o perating characteristic curve 
fo sain vrs is also discussed. 


“Operating Characteristics of Extrud- 
ers,” James F. ( Operating charac- 
teristics for screws are 


defined, and their relation is expl 
ene wi 
I 


carley. 


extruder dies and 





Several dif e\ are 
wit! inphasis o hae characteristics. 
Data are given and explained on the 

; characteristics during extrusion of 
Alathon and Some conclusions are 


- awn regar screws 











the types of 

1e¢ led for different extrusion 
“The Design of a Screw for Plastics 
Extruders,” 1. M. McKelvey. The actual 
I “I dimensions for a 


TODS 








Cal Icul: at f 

specifi are The basis of the 
-alculations is d together with the 
ippr ations involved l. 'P erformance data 
are for several different extruder 
screw desigi 

“Closed Mold Molding Techniques,” 

Edward F. Borro, Sr.. Durez Plastics & 
Chemic als, Inc. The ¢ lemet ts involved in 


of clos e ed mold molding 
ion or tne 
gate and 
_ trans- 


the successful use 








size; positior of gates: 
1 clamping pressures. Pertinent data 
1 dimensional stability and accuracy, mold 
ez d the effects of molding on elec- 
trical and physical properties are also 
included 11 the liscussiot (This paper 
s part of the SPE Professior al Activities 
Committee panel discussion ) 


Section Reports 


Vacuum Metallizing Discussed 


A talk on “High Vacuum Metallization” 














by iam Dolke, Distillation Products 
Industries, highl igh ted the November 18 
linner-meeting of the Ontario Sectior 
SPE, held at the St. Regis Hotel, Toronto, 
Or Canada. C “ol red slides were used by 
tl speaker t illustrate his talk, al 1 the 
sper was followed by a lively discussion 
yeriO 

Mr. Dolke stated that there are three 
basic patterns of metallizing plastics, as 
foll s (1) rear surface metallization on 
transparent molded plastics, as with auto- 
mm e escutcheons; (2) metallization of 
film and sheets of ] cellu- 
lose icetate lutvrate or the 
fabrication of sequ I s al 
(3) front surface “met: ‘lization of molded 
items of various plastics to enhance their 


appearance and sal les appeal. Front-surface 


metallization lends itself to special surface 
effects and also permits use of reground 
plastic materials of mixed colors in the 
molded item. 

The speaker described the yrocess oO 
front surface metallization in detail, includ- 
ing the use of under- and 


ove r-coatit gs 
of lacquer, the cnet to be coated on t 
equipment required, and com- 
high vacuum method 
Te view 


the plastic, 


costs of the 


parative 


and other metallization techniques. 


CALENDAR 


Jan. 19- Plant Maintenance Conference 
22. and Show. (Special Rubber In- 
dustry Sessions, Jan. 20-21.) 

Public Auditorium, Cleveland, O. 


Jan. 19- American Institute of Electrical 
23. Engineers. Winter General Meet- 
ing. Hotel Statler, New York, 
fo a 
Jan. 20. Elastomer & Plastics Group, 
Northeastern Section, A. C. S. 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 
Jan. 21. Washington Rubber Group. 
Jan, 21- Society of Plastics Engineers. 
23. Annual Technical Conference. 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
Jan. 23. Philadelphia Rubber Group. Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jan. 25- National Sporting Goods Assn. 
28. Convention and Show. Hotel 
New Yorker, New York, N. Y. 
Jan. 30. Chicago Rubber Group. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
Akron Rubber Group. Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, O. 
Feb. 3. The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, Calif, 
Feb. 5. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 
Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group. Van Orman Hotel, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 
Feb. 11. Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
Feb. 13. Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. 
Feb. 17. Elastomer & Plastics Group, 
Northeastern Section, A. C. S, 
Feb. 18. Washington Rubber Group. 
New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 
Feb. 18- SPI Reinforced Plastics Division. 
20. Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
DB; ©. 
Mar. 1- American National Red Cross. 
31. Annual Campaign for Funds, 
Mar. 2- ASTM. Spring Meeting. Detroit, 
6. Mich. 
Mar. 5. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 
Mar. 10- Society of Plastics Industry (Can- 
11. ada), Ltd. Eleventh Annual Con- 
ference, General Brock Hotel, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada. 
Mar. 11. Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
Mar. 17. Elastomer & Plastics Group, 
Northeastern Section, A. C. S. 
Mar. 18. Washington Rubber Group. 
New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 
Mar. 15- American Chemical Society, Los 
20. Angeles, Calif, 
Mar. 16- National Assn. of Waste Mate- 
18. rial Dealers, Inc. Fortieth An- 
nual Convention. Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 
Mar. 18- Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
20. A. C. S. Hotel Statler, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
Mar. 27. Chicago Rubber Group. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Akron Rubber Group. Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, O. 
Apr. 7. The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 


Inc. Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


of its lower operating costs per uni the 
vacuum method will replace other 
metallization processes, Mr. Dolke pre- 
dicted. 


high 


Chicago Sections Celebrate 


The third annual joint Christmas party 
of the Chicago Section, SPE, and Midwest 
Chapter, SPI, took place on December 9 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
ll. More than 370 members and guests 
attended the affair, which included a free 
cocktail hour, dinner, floor show, and an 


evening of dancing. Arrangements were 
handled by Warren Cooper, Tennessee 
Eastman Corp., and Wm. K. Woodruff, 


Celanese Corp. of America. 


Miami Valley Officers 


The Miami Valley Section, SPE, held a 
very successful Christmas party on Decem- 
ber 5 at the Hartwell Country Club, Hart- 
well, O. Members and their wives attended 
the affair, which included dancing, games, 
reireshments, and a buffet supper. R. N. 
Backscheider, Recto Molded Products, Inc., 


was in charge of arrangements for the 
party and was assisted by C. E. Weber, 
Crosley Division, Avco Mfg. Corp.; and 
}. P. Merke and M. F. Nelson, both of 
Plastic Moldings Corp. 

New officers of the group were an- 


president, Mr. Merke; 
vice president, Mr. Backscheider: secre 
tary, C. L. Ackerman, Crosley Division; 
and treasurer, J. R. White, Buckeye Mold- 
ing Co. Newly elected to the Section’s 
board of directors are Mr. Ackerman: 
F, L. Strobino, General Electric Co.; and 
R. A. Wright, Dimco-Gray Co. 


nounced, as follows: 


New York Party 


A record attendance of 145 members and 
guests and an outstanding floor show high- 
lighted the fourth annual Christmas party 


of the New York Section, SPE, held on 
December 17 at the Gotham Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. The program consisted of 


dinner, entertainment pro- 
distribution of table favors 
\rrangements for the 
Blitz, Noma 


a cocktail hour, 
gram, and the 
and door prizes. 
party were handled bv Saul 
Electric Corp 

In a brief business session preceding the 
show, the retiring president, Bruno E. 
\Wessinger, Wess Plastic Molds, Inc., re- 
pores on the Section’s growth and pro- 
gress during 1952 and introduced the new 
officers and directors for the coming vear, 
as follows: president, Mr. Blitz: vice 
president, Harold H. Schwartz, Empire 
Brushes, Inc.:; secretarv-treasurer, William 
Lewi, Dusal Tool & Mold Co.; national 
director, Stanley Bindman, Jamison Plas- 
tic Corp.; and local directors, (one vear ) 
Mr. Bliz, Russell H. Skidmore, Celanese 
Corp. of America, and A. M. Merrill. 
India RupBeR Wortp, (two vears) Messrs 
Lewi and Schwartz, and J. Martyn Voegt- 
len, Celanese Corp., and (three vears) 

Palmer Humphrey, R. C. Molding, Inc., 
\rthur S. Jacobs, Ideal Toy & Novelty 
Corp., and Richard M. Thews, Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 

Mr. Wessinger also thanked the officers, 
directors, and members for making 1952 
a successful vear in the Section’s history, 
and Mr. Blitz expressed the hone that 
the group would continue to grow during 
the coming year. Continuing the custom 
established last vear of presenting a gift 
to the retiring president, Mr. Blitz pre- 
sented Mr. Wessinger with a handsome 

(Continued on page 526) 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Chicago Group Symposium on GR-S Compounding 


PANEL discussion on “GR-S Com- 

pounding in the Rubber Industry” fea- 
tured the November 21 dinner-meeting of 
the Chicago Rubber Group, Inc. About 196 
members and guests attended the meeting 
held in the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
C. S$. Yoran, Brown Rubber Co., acted as 
moderator, and the panel members were 
H. A. Winkelmann, Dryden Rubber Divi- 
sion, Sheller Mtg. Corp.; R. N. Hendrik- 
sen, Corduroy Rubber Co.; J. S. Kramer. 
la Crosse Rubber Mills J. B. Braden, 
— trial Rubber Goods ¢ 0. malo C, Svend- 

United States Rubber Co, ; and A. F. 
sete 9 Office of Synthetic Rubber, Re- 
construction Finance Corp. 

The discussion consisted of short talks 
by the moderator and panel members, fol- 
lowed by a question-and-answer period. 
rhe meeting closed with a drawing for 
door prizes, which were won by H. L. 
Patt, Big Ben Petroleum Co., and J. Han- 


ley, Vail Rubber Works, Inc. 


GR-S in Sponge Rubber Goods 


Following a general -sarclcageeiaaiag to the 
panel discussion, Mr. Yoran gave a brief 
ficeues of the use of GR-S a sponge rub- 
ber goods. Following the war it was 
found that alum-coagulated GR-S poly- 
mers were less tacky on mills and cz lenders 
after being sufficiently plasticized to blow 
ee “he first polymer used was 
GR-S-20AC, but was unsatisfactory for 
automotive sponge because it contained an 
antioxidant that stained auto finishes. This 
staining problem was solved — the de- 
velopment of GR-SX-317 which later be- 
came GR-S-45AC. 

In order to eliminate t the plasticizing step 
required with GR-S-45AC, another new 
polymer was then developed, GR-S X-421, 
later designated GR-S-30AC. While there 
have since been minor changes in modifier, 
antioxidant, shortstop, etc., GR-S-30AC is 
still widely used for sponge goods and now 
has the code number designation GR-S 
1010. 

The sponge rubber industry has con- 
tinued to use high percentages of GR-S 
as compared to total rubber hydrocarbon 
because breakdown time is reduced and 
Banbury capacity increased. Other advan- 
tages include less staining than a natural 
rubber adequately protected with an anti- 
oxidant, no tendency to reversion on over- 
cures, better skin forming ability, and 
better ozone resistance of the applied 
skin. 

Further improvements in GR-S_poly- 
mers are expected in the future, including 
low-temperature polymers, variations in 
styrene content, and oil masterbatches. 
The added strength of cold rubber would 
be desirable in sponge goods, and lower 
styrene contents might improve the low- 
temperature properties of the polymer, Mr. 
Yoran concluded. 


GR-S in Mechanical Goods 


Dr. Winkelmann spoke on the use of 
GR-S in mechanical rubber goods, noting 
that widespread usage took place after the 
war despite the inherent defects of GR-S 
and the lack of know-how in compounding 
and processing. The recent introduction 
of cold, arctic, and low water absorption 
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GR-S polymers has served to illustrate 
the versatility of the rubber in permitting 
tailor-made polymers for specific applica- 
tions 

GR-S is cleaner than natural rubber 
and more uniform in plasticity and rat 
of cure. The synthetic is also more re- 
sistant to oxygen, elevated temperatures, 
ozone cracking, and outdoor weath 
shows less tendency toward reversion, and 
is superior in abrasion resistance. The im 
provement in_ electric: : properties and 
water resistance is such that GR-S will 
probably continue to be used in applica- 
tions requiring these properties regardless 
of natural rubber price. Arctic types ar¢ 
also widening the use of GR-S in thi 
sub-zero temperature field. 

GR-S shows poorer hot tear, lower re- 
silience, and greater hysteresis loss thar 
natural rubber. The former has low 
tensile strength in pure gum compounds, 
although non-black stocks with good physi- 
cal properties can be made by using a 
silica filler. A decline in natural rubber 
prices below the GR-S level will decrease 
the use of GR-S, but where processing 
and quality are important, GR-S is pre- 
ferred and will hold its own, Dr. Winkel- 
mann declared. 


GR-S in Tires 


Discussing the use of GR-S in tires 
Mr. Hendriksen noted that the postwar 
tire industry started with standard GR-S, 
progressed to GR-S -AC, next went tc 
GR-S-10, and then to carbon black master- 
batches. Today, with the trend toward 
HAF blacks, cold rubber has yielded 20- 
35% better tread wear than was possible 
with natural rubber. Tire men have util- 
ized cold rubber not only in auto and 
light truck treads and sidewalls, but also 
in carcass stocks in blends with natural 
rubber. Cold rubber is easier to process, 
less scorchy, better aging in the uncured 
state, and more uniform in extruded 
shapes. 

On the other hand, cold rubber has not 
completely eliminated the problems which 
arise from overloading, high heat build- 
up, cutting, and chipping on large, heavy 
duty truck and off-the-road tires. 
cold rubber compounded with SAF black, 
however, have shown service on heavy- 
duty tires to be almost as good as obtained 
with natural rubber. 





‘ring, 


Tests of 


An important recent 
product of the RFC experimental program 
is oil extended cold rubber, using an oil 
content of 25-50 parts. These oil-black 
polymers yield a 10-20% improvement over 
regular cold rubber in tread wear at a 
substantial saving in cost. 

As regards the future of GR-S in tires, 
two new types are still undergoing experi- 
mental development. One of these, the 
Alfin rubbers, were formerly very tough 
and difficult to process, but, when made 
by oil masterbatching, show processing and 
dynamic properties superior to those of 
cold rubber and approaching natural rub- 
ber. The other new type of GR-S 
approaching cold rubber in physical prop- 
erties, which can be made without refrig- 
eration, utilizes the Nitrazol CF (aromatic 
nitrogen diazo compound) catalysts. The 
tire industrv feels optimistic about the 
future of GR-S, Mr. Hendriksen said in 
closing. 


GR-S in Footwear 
Speaking on the use of GR-S in foot- 
Wear, Mr. Kramer gave the idvantages 
over natural rubber as being (1) reduced 





pressing, book marki and distortion ot 
calendered sheets in storage ; (2) reduced 
jlistering during vulcanization owing t 
moisture in the fabrics; (3) reduced sag- 





ging of unsupported calenderec ed sheets dur- 
ing vulcanization; (4) less b eakdown re- 
quired before mixing or calendering ; 5 
better calendering and retentio1 t 
sign; and (6) improved 





flex cracking in the ini 
from the use ot 
xt building tack; 





Disadvantages resultit 
GR-S include (1) loss « Kk 
(2) low qualit y of colored stocks; (3) stiff, 
high modult us st xcks because of high load- 
ings of reinforcing fillers needed for low 
shrinkage and high quality; and (4) higl 
shrinkage of non-cross-linked GR-S poly- 
mers. 

The most important single disadvantage 
ot GR-S in rubber footwear 1 t 


1s the loss 
building tack, since natural rubber re- 








quires very little cementing to secure 
adhesion between rubber surfaces. GR-S 


has been used for the most part in blends 
with natural rubber to obtain some of its 
advantages while minimizing the disadvan- 
tages. During the last period of natural 
rubber restrictions the footwear indus: wd 
used a minimum of 30% GR-S in ble 
with natural rubbe 

The only polymer aval lable 10 year 
ago was standard GR-S, but by the en 
of the war non-staining GR-S-50 was 
widely used in footwear. When low 
shrinkage, cross-linked GR-S-60 and non- 
staining “GR-S-62 became available, they 
were widely used in blends with other 
GR-S polymers and natural rubber. 
Recently the rosin acid emulsified cold- 
rubber polymers, such as GR-S-100, X-625, 
and GR-S 1501, have been us sed in ree 
bination with natural rubber and GR-S 
to obtain higher quality and ‘hetiee build- 
ing tack. It has been necessary to blend 
some cross-linked polymer with these cold 
rubbers to reduce shrinkage 

Currently, the RFC has a program 
to produce improved cross-lin polymers 
with low shrinkage and | lit 





: quality 
Some of these new experimental polymers 
have shown promising results, Mr. Kramer 
stated. 


GR-S in Extruded Goods 


Mr. Braden spoke on the use of | GR-S 


in extruded goods, noting that it is su- 
nerior to natural rubber in factory pro- 
cessing, but weaker in strength and 

less freedom of compounding. With nat- 
ural rubber, nerve could be removed by 
heat or mechanical breakdow: : while wit 
GR-S the nerve must be compounded out. 
There is little qe wia e among the com 
mon types of GR-S as to extrudability 
Polymers of higher styrene contents do 
tend to extrude more smoothly, but cross 
linked or divinv! benzene polymers aid 
extrusion at the expense of physical prop 
erties. For high-quality extruded goods 
it is usually | 


snows 





necessary to use a high- 
structure black either alone or in combina- 
tion with other pigments. Here the com- 
nounder must be cautious in his high tem- 
perature mixing conditions which_ may 
tend to cause gel formation in the GR-S 
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or the formation of a carbon-gel complex. 


Thermal blacks and mineral fillers can be 


used if the stock is loaded high enoug] 
Appearance of the finished extrusion will 


depend on the selection of processing aids, 


resins, waxes, peptizers, plasticizers, and 
extenders. Also of importance in produc- 
tion of good extruded stock is control 
of the mixing cycle and Mooney viscosity 
to assure uniformity in the batch and from 





today 
most 


Extruded gor xls ot 


close 


batch to batcl 


are run to very tolerances ; 


ases the extruded section is magnified 
10 times, and is shadow superimposed o 
the blueprint as a control. Mr. Brade 


noted 
tolerances as close 


GR-S in Foam Rubber Goods 


The use of GR-S in foam 
the topic of Mr. Svendsen’s talk. The scar- 
city of GR-S latex is the chief handicap 
to broader use of the material, since de- 
mand has exceeded ly ever since the 
cold types became available Although no 
one is manutacturing foam products from 
100% GR-S latex, the improved tensil 

1 


that it is not uncommon to hold 
] as +1/64-inch. 


rubber was 





strength of the cold polymers permits us¢e 
of larger etapa ot GR-S to natural 
latex. Selection of S latex type is as 
important or more oe than con 


pounding in order to obtain the best 
product properties 











Compounding’ of GR-S latex follows 
along the same nes as natur latex 
Since the initial tensile streng s ow, 

ntion Of overcu g is essential lt 





general, GR-S t is more tolerant 1 
the additior of chemicals than is natural 
latex. Although the usual ot 
wetting down i 
emulsifying | 

( 





precautions 























followed, GR-S or 
dinarily more 
pounded natu is 
probably due € soap svysten I Sta 
ilizers and the absence of ammonia whi 
activates zinc x 

The adjus aj 
factor ATEX eve 
good processing pi e size 
listribution are helpful, and a knowledg: 
of the soap systen the particular latex 
being used is necessary. It also appears 
that the use of a good heat stabilizer is 
1 necessity, but the highly cross-linked 
latex polymers seen fairl) esistant t 
accelerated ets. In the final analy- 
SiS, GR- is ready bee yIVE 
acceptance on ] scale for bot 
economic and quality reasons, and its fu 
ture in foam goods should be bright 
Mr. Svendsen declared 

Office of Synthetic Rubber, 

RFC, Technical Service 

The final tall S Rez 
cek on the functions o service 
branch of the Office Rubber 
RFC. In general means 
f liaison between co the var 
us OSR divi S Yi is pub- 
lishing a_ catalog g the pertinent 





he mical and properties of the 

various polymers in condensed, usable 

form. Part of this catalog is now being 

printed, and as additional information 1s 

anplied, nee ary pages and sec 
| 


tions will be 1 pul lished. 
: . 
Early in 1952 a ne number svysten 


I> 


stablished GR-S 
number of poly- 


t 


was put into effect for « 
polymers, and the total 

mers reduced from more than 100 to 65. 
A further reduction in the number of 
polymers has been established as futurs 
policy and is a specific responsibility oi 
the technical service branc! 
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Recent shipments of GR-S show that 
more than 509 of industry requirements 
are for cold polymers totaling 12 in num- 
ber; the balance of demand is for some 
56 polymers, of which 36 are hot poly- 
mers. Most users of these hot polymers 
should tind quality advantages with no 
economic disadvantages in changing to 
cold polymers. There are exceptions, how 
ever, and work is being done toward bride 
ing these gaps with satisfactory cold poly- 
mers. 

With the 
mers, inter 


1 ] 
the possible 


oil-masterbatched cold poly- 
hangeability of certain oils and 
elimination of certain poly- 
lower proportions of oils 





mers conte 1ini ng 





should permit narrowing that group t 
about six polymers. It is also evident 
hat two ot the present five cross-linked 
iot polymers can serve all requirements, 
Mr. Rez micek stated. Perhaps one cross- 
linked hot polymer can be developed t 
serve in place of all five with qualit 
mprovements, or two of the hot blac k- 
asterbatched polymers could be replaced 
with one cold oil-black master! atch tel 
mer with quality and economic advz 
wes 

There is no intent or inclination t 
educe the imber_ of polymers at the 
xpense of new and improved ones. Rather. 
it is believed that each new polymer should 


quality or economic — 4sons 


more 


be justified for 


replace the one or po lvmers 














l Q. Does the selection ot GR-S poly- 
er influence ¢ veathie i i irac- 
eristics ) ds fror 
polymer 
A. Winkelmann. There is no litference 
etween the comme —. aval lable hot 
ind cold types of GR-S i peony t 
cathe aging Che oil e pes _ 
as go a e stanc pes il is 
Cspeci. 
2 ©. Does the ty pe of Curative rr plas- 
izer have any effect on the scumming 
etal mol ls? How can scumming be 
revente 
_A. ~ = letramethyl thiuran 
fide causes sc u min f molds, and 
certall i] < al } ( ers ave 4 ¢ 
iency to bloom out during the cure and 


use scumming 
A. Braden. Many people make a mis 


{ 1 
improper cleaning of their molds. 





al i 5 

Chey should get down to the metal in thi 
leaning ocess a attempt to prevent 
scum from building up by protecting t] 


netal Suriace 
3. Q. What do you consider the best 








1eat-resistant accel combinations fi 
GR-S: 

A. Tetramethyl thiuram disulfide by 
itself or in combination with mercaptober 
zothiazole or benzothiazyldisulfide. Also 


tetramethyl thiuram monosulfide with low 
sulfur ratio. Another suggestion is the us: 
f compounds of selenium and tellurium 
as activators. 

4, Q. Please ex] lain how to get smoot 


low-durometer extrusions with mineral 
fillers 
A. Braden. . is not being done. It is 





lificult to go under durometer eve 
with high amounts of oi ils and plasticizers 
What is needed is possibly a new type 


of GR- S or a new peptizer. 

Q. What is the practical 
of GR-S to natural rubber in 
foam rubber production? 

A. Svendsen. At the same price for 
natural rubber latex and GR-S latex, the 
natural would be used because of greater 
strength. At present there is about 10¢ per 
pound advantage in price in favor of GR-S 


percentage 
blends i1 


The quantity used varies from one produc 
to another. ate 

6. Q. Are 3000 psi. tensile values prac 
tical for specification use? 

A. Hendriksen. No. The buyer should 
specify the special characteristics which 
he desires rather than such high tensile 
strengths. High tensile stocks do not al- 
ways meet special requirements such as 
compression set, age resistance, etc. 

A. Winkelmann. With hot GR-S it is 
practically impossible to get 3,000 psi. ten- 
sile strength and also obtain desirable 
characteristics. It is possible with cold 
GR-S in_a high-quality 60 hardness com- 
pound. Other properties, however, often 
are more important than tensile strength 
and need to be stressed. These include flex- 
ing, compression set, weather aging, low 
temperature properties, etc. 


A. Braden. Three thousand psi. tensile 
strengths are not practical in extruded 
GR- S compounds. 

7. Q. Is it practical to use GR-S com- 


pounds in mechanical goods without added 
antioxidant ? 

A. Reznicek. No, not a general thing; 
however, each case should be decided on 
its own merits. The common “antioxidants” 
are added during polymerization to serve 
as “stabilizers” during the drying process 
and storage prior to use in compounds. 
They are not necessarily sufficient to pro- 
finished product. 

8. Q. What progress has 
toward eventual 100% use of 
tootwear ? 

A. Kramer. Compounders are working 

toward higher percent iges ot GR-S all 
the time: however, there is no economical 
advantage at the present time, cons sidering 
the cost of the cementing that has to be 
done. It is difficult to make completely 
satisfactory light-colored stocks from 
GR-S. In the event of very high natural 
rubber the use of GR-S will prob 
ably reach about 65% 
9, Q. Since it has been demonstrated 
iat up to 33% can be saved in mixing 
times with lower peak power requirements, 
vhy is there such a reluctance to up-side- 
down mixing in the Banbury 

A. Winkelmann. If this statement 
about the saving with up-side-down mixing 


tect the 
been made 
GR-S in 


prices, 


is really true, there should be no problem 
or reluctance to adopt the method. Saving 
in mixing time, however, should not be 
achieved at the risk of poor dispersion 


Up-side-down mixing must be done in a 
Banbury that does not leak and can take 
he peak load consistently. Eugineers are 
con cern 1ed about the wear and tear on the 
bury resulting from the use of this 
method of mixing. 

A. Kramer. We have had experience 
with up-side-down mixing at two plants. 
\t both we had to stop the procedure 
because it was too hard on the Banbury. 
We found that the peak load was several 
times the normal peak load. This experi- 
ence was with stocks with a high loading 
of SRF black. 

10; -@. Is the 





odor of GR-S a limiting 
factor in its use in foam rubber sponge? 

A. Svendsen. In the past the odor of 
GR-S has been a limiting factor in the 
manufacture of bedding items. Odor is a 
very im{ ortant factor in the accept ince of 
rubber mattresses, and careful study was 
given to the problem, and many tests wer¢ 
run before GR-S was introduced. A better 
and better job is being done by the GR-S 
plants in eliminating the odor from GR-S 
latex. 

11. Q. Do GR-S tires show poorer 


skid characteristics than natural rubber 
tires ? : 
A. Hendriksen. Natural rubber tires 
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are better on ice and packed snow; where- 
as GR-S tires are better on wet pavements. 
The low-pressure tire has helped improve 
skid characteristics of both types. The 
difference, however, is not great between 
the two types. 

12. Q. Is there enough difference in 
properties to warrant the large number of 
GR-S polymers in production ? 

A. Reznicek. No. We hope to eliminate 
a number of polymers without sacrificing 
quality. It is no longer economical to pro- 
duce certain polymers, particularly certain 
hot GR-S polymers whose volume is small; 
and others could be replaced by cold poly- 
mers to advantage. 

3. Q. What is the greatest factor con- 
tributing to dimensional change in extru- 
sions, variations in the polymer, the 
loading, the pigment, or the processing? 

A. Braden. Processing variations are 
probably the greatest factor, although poly- 
mer variations can be a problem. Another 
source of difficulty is using the bag weight 
of pigments instead of weighing out each 
ingredient. Sometimes trouble can develop 
from substituting one supplier for another 


even though the materials from the two 
are supposed to be identical. 

14. Q. What type of compounding in- 
gredient of GR-S needs improvement ? 

A. Hendriksen. As far as tires go, an 
improvement of tack in GR-S would be an 
advantage. An improvement in tack is par 
ticularly desired in the cord body and tl 
tread splice. 

A. Kramer. In footwear, better tack 
would help in using more GR-S. Another 
need is a peptizer that would really break 


down cold GR-S and reduce shrinkage. 
We also need better reinforcing white 
fillers. 


A. Winkelmann. \We would welcome a 
compounding ingredient which would im- 
part better ozone and weather resistance 
and also one that would improve hot 
tear resistance. 

A. Svendsen. An accelerator that gives 
a flat cure to foam rubber is needed. An- 
other ingredient needed is a good light- 
colored non-staining antioxidant for foam 
rubber. 

A. Braden. A_ good low-modulus 
smooth-out carbon black would help i 


extrusion work. 

A. Reznicek. One ingredient that is 
needed in the compounding of GR-S is a 
chemical that inhibits gel formation. If 
desirable, such a mz terial could be used in 
the production of GR-S polymers as well. 

15. Q. What is the procedure neces- 
sary to obtain a new polymer ¢ 

A. Reznicek. First there must be a 
special problem which requires the produc- 
tion of a new polymer, and the Technical 
Service Branch, Office of Synthetic Rub- 
ber, should be informed iully of the prob- 
lem and the desired characteristics of a 
polymer for it, so that it can be determined 
whether or not there is already available 
a polymer that has the special properties 
needed. It is also necessary to know the 
approximate volume requirements since it 
is not economical to make a new polymer 
for small volume items. -This information 
should be fiurnished to the Technical Ser- 
vice Branch, which will coordinate such 
information with the Research & Develop- 
ment Division, as it is the responsibility 
of that division to establish an experimen- 
tal run if it is deemed desirable. 





Rubber & Plastics Division, ASME, Holds Two-Day Meeting in New York 


HE Rubber & Plastics Division of the 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers held an interesting and well-attended 
two-day meeting at the Hotel Statle 
New York, N. Y., December 4+ and 
as part of the annual meeting of the 
parent Society. 

The two half-day technical sessions on 
December 4 were devoted to papers in 
the rubber field, and the two half-day tech- 
nical sessions on December 5 were con- 
cerned with plastics. There was also a 
luncheon-meeting of the executive, advis- 
ory, and general committees of the Divi- 
sion on December 5. Glen W. Neely, 
The Richardson Co., chairman of the 
Division for 1952, presided at the lun- 
cheon meeting and introduced the Division 
chairman for 1953, M. E. Lerner, Rubber 
Age. 


Yr 


Technical Session 1 


Chairman of the first technical session 
was R. H. Gerke, United States Rubber 
Co., Passaic, N. J., and vice chairman was 
G. C. Maassen, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
New York. 

“‘Hypalon’ §-2, a Durable, Versatile 
New wag nse ” was the title of the first 
paper, by Alfred Stockfleth, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
“Hypalon” S-2, chlorinated polyethylene, 
is one of the most durable elastomers yet 
developed and should find wide application 
in the mechanical goods field, it was said. 
The basic properties of polyethylene were 
reviewed, and the effect of adding varying 
amounts of chlorine and sulfur dioxide to 
polyethylene were shown in connection 
with the development of the amounts of 
these two substances used to produce 
“Hypalon” S-2. Curing and compounding 
procedures were explained, and the polym- 
er’s outstanding resistance to abrasion, 
ozone, and excellent weathering properties 
emphasized. It was also pointed out that 
the new elastomer was very compatible 
with other polymers, and the improvements 
that could be imparted to various other 
elastomers by blending with “Hypalon” 
S-2, were stressed. 
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“Flowed-In Gaskets—Their Proper- 
ties, Application, and Use,” by William 
M. Rand, Jr., Dewey & Almy Chemical 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., was the next pape 
on the program. This paper described 
how liquid synthetic resin or rubber com- 
pound is flowed into a gasket channel and 
then baked to provide a solid gasket. 
Examples of the applications of the method 
to the gaskets used by instrument manufac- 
turers for glass faced dial gages, the gas- 
ket used in automobile air cleaners, auto- 
mobile shock absorbers, etc. were men- 
tioned. Details of the automatic and 
semi-automatic machines used to produce 
flowed-in gaskets at speeds in excess ot 
300 a minute were illustrated and de- 
scribed. 

“The Room Temperature Compound 
Process,” by A. N. Gray, Western Elec- 
tric Co., Baltimore, Md.. was the final 
paper on the first session. It was explained 
that the wire covering and vulcanizing 
process involving the continuous, high- 
speed, vulcanization of the rubber insulat- 
ing compound installed in the Point Breeze 
plant in the early 1930’s was redesigned 
in 1945, primarily for the production of 
the two billion feet of drop wire required 
annually by the Bell System, but also to 
improve handling, processing, and quality 
of the rubber compound and finished wire. 
The basis of the new process, as indicated 
by the name, revolved around maintaining 
the temperature of the compound fed to 
the wire extruder at a reasonably constant 
temperature the same as that of the room, 
thus minimizing wall thickness variation 
due to variation of rubber compound plas- 
ticity with temperature. 

The problem of the design of a new 
extruder screw by which more uniform 
flow of the compound during wire coy- 
ering could be obtained was discussed. 
The thread of the screw at the feed end 
was gradually changed from deep to shal- 
low at the exit end, and this design pro- 
vided some mixing of the compound 
as it progressed through the machine. 
Very much improved quality of the fin- 
ished wire, as measured by voltage break- 
down tests, was achieved. 


Technical Session 2 


Chairman for the second session on 
rubber was Fred Conover, Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., Passaic, and vice chairman 
was John Carnish, of the same company. 

“Measurement of Tread Wear of Com- 
mercial Tires,” by Robert D. Stiehler, 
G. G. Richey, and John Mandel, National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
was the first paper of the second session 
Studies at NBS have resulted in a marked 
improvement in the precision and reliabil- 
itv of measurements of tread wear. A com- 
parison made of the weight and depth-of- 
groove methods for determining tread wear 
1 three road tests recently conducted 
vas explained. It was emphasized that 
~ weig! it method is useful for accurate 

termination of area wear after the tires 
rssnass been run for only a relatively small 
number of miles; while the depth-of- 
groove method is not. 

The tread wear tests were designed so 
that the effect of wheel position was min- 
imized. Statistical analysis of the results 
showing the coefficient of variation be- 
tween the two methods was reported. 
It was concluded that the weight methods 
f determining tread wear was more satis- 
factory, and that in the design of the 
test it was important to compensate for 
as many known variables as_ possible. 
The geometric average was recommended 
for all calculations. 

“Creep of Neoprene in Shear under 
Static Conditions—Ten Years” was the 
title of the next paper by W. Newlin Keen, 
du Pont. The author had presented a 
paper before the ASME in 1945 on the 
results of static creep tests conducted at 
room temperature over a period of three 
vears and nine months. The present paper 
presents the results of tests obtained over 
a period of nearly eleven years, and the 
study has been extended to include the 
effect of changes in test temperature. 

The data clearly indicate that neoprene 
vulcanizates can be designed to have re- 
sistance to creep equal to or better than 
that of natural rubber. One neoprene 
compound showed outstanding performance 
over a range of temperatures. The value 
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of this information to he design 


wll characteristics (polystyrene) were exam- 
ined to a limited extent. 





application engineer was pointed ot 

“Engineering lt Rate of ‘Rub- 
ber, 1951-1952,” by Leora Straka, Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co., and Betty Jo 


heating chamber are interrelated, and the 
geometry of the passages through which 


the plastic moves can be arranged for opti- 
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‘ . Chairman for the final technical session 
Technical Session 3 n plastics was H. F. Wakefield, Bakelite 
ee ae on ae Corp., and v ce chairman was Ray Platow, 
U. S. Plywood Corp., both of New York 





was James M. Church. Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, and vice chairman 
was Brvce M; axwell, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N J. : \ 

“A Comparison of Solid and Lamin- 
ated Transparent Acrylic Enclosures for 


“Effect of Defects on Strength of 
Aircraft-Type — Panels,” by 
A. Moha upt and B. G tary Forest 

roducts Laboratory, U nited States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Madison, Wis., 
was the first paper of the fourth session. 
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ous factors on the inc and growt! 
of crazing was reviewed, and some of the 
elites between crazing in plastics. 
exposure cracking in rubber, and stress 
cracking in rubbe 
in metals were descri ' 

Various examples of stress crazing in 
transparent plastics were presented, and 
the stress-strain behavior was reported for 


lint no effect on the edgwise 
reductions were 
igitudinal ten- 


percent ts strengths, but 


evident in the hendi ing and lor 





adie eracirs 
stress cracking 





crazed, non-crazed, and oriented material 
Rate of propagation of crazing was also 
Yr ¢ 1. TI tact lte ; : } 
il vestigatec 1e tests results indicated 
that penetration of crazing cracks ir 


polvstvrene can be represet ited over 
limited stress range by a linear functio: 
of both time and stress magnitude. Some 
measures advocated for avoiding the un- 
desirable effects of razing include use 
of special coatings, annealing, and estab- 
lishment of working stresses based on on- 
set of crazing rather than on static frac- 
ture 

“Some Design Considerations for In- 
jection Molding Heating Chambers,” by 
G. D. Gilmore and G. B. Thaver, Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., was the third 
and last paper on the third technical ses- 
sion program. The general design of in- 
jection molding heating rere s has been 
well established after gradual development 






through several years of experience. In Allied News Photo—Shelburne 
this paper some of the details of design 
directly concerned with the plastic material M. E. Lerner 
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Heat transfer and pressure losses in the 





sile strengths. A fold in the glass-cloth 
facing caused considerable reductions 1m 
bending, edgewise compression, and longi- 
tudinal tension, it was said. 

“The Effective Control of Lead Dust 
in the Manufacture of Vinyl Plastics,” 

Alexander E. Goss, Connecticut State 
Department otf Health, Hartford, Conn, 
and Arthur M. Ross, Jr., Ross & Roberts 
Co., Stratford, Conn., was the next paper 
on the program. In the manufacture of 
plasticized polyvinyl chloride products, the 
use of powdered lead compounds creates a 
definite health hazard that has been diffi 
cult to control effectively, it was poiuted 
out. 

A new method of manufacture whereby 
these lead compounds, as well as other 
powdered stabilizers, colors, or pigments, 
are (1) transferred from their original 
containers in an exhausted enclosure, and 
(2) either processed into non-dusty forms, 
or (3) weighed into plastic bags and sealed 
before entering the factory proper, pro- 
vides the basis of maximum control of the 
dust hazard with a minimum of exhaust 
ventilation. 

This innovation in the manufacture of 
vinyl plastics products in a plant producing 
calendered and extruded polyvinyl chloride 
film resulted in inhalation concentrations 
of lead in the workroom atmosphere well 
below the maximum allowable concentra- 
tion as defined by the state regulations. 
The concentration of lead in the urine of 
the exposed workers was within or near 
the range of individuals not exposed to 
lead dust, it was added. 

“Selected Plastics References for the 
es Engineer—July, 1951—June, 
1952, - Helen G. Dikeman and A. K. 
Scheider. Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Springfield, Mass., completed the program. 
This brief review was designed to draw 
attention to those currently reported devel- 
opments in the plastics industry judged to 
be of interest to mechanical engineers. 
The bibliography includes recent, specific 
developments and reviews which serve as 
a guide to a restricted field and its litera- 
ture and were included under the headings 
of materials, properties, fabrication tech- 
niques and applications. 


Committee Meeting 


At a luncheon meeting of the executive 
advisory, and general committees of the 
Division on December 5, the elections of 
Mr. Lerner, as chairman for the vear 1953, 
and of A. G. Gifford, Lord Mfg. Co., Erie, 
Pa., as secretary were announced. It was 
also reported that E. F. Riesing, Inland 
Division, General Motors Corp., Dayton, 
O. would be chairman of the rubber papers 
committee, replacing E. N. Cunningham, 
Precision Rubber Products, also of Dayton. 

Mr. Lerner described briefly the plans 
for the Division for 1953, including the 
meeting at Columbus, O. April 28-30, 
which will consist of at least three techni- 
cal sessions, one in the form of a sympos- 
ium on industrial rubber molded goods. 
Four half-day technical sessions are sche- 
duled for the meeting in New York about 
December 1, 1953. 


L. F. Hickernell, chief engineer, Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Co., Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., has been elected a director 
of the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, for a term extending from Janu- 
ary 1, 1953, through July, 1954. 
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Extrusion Variables 


A ALK on “A Laboratory Examination 
of Some Extrusion Variables” by E. B. 
Polymer Corp., Ltd., highlighted 
the November 13 dinner-meeting of the 
Ontario Rubber Section, C.1.C. Approxi- 
mately 45 members and guests attended 
the meeting, held at Muirheads Restaurant, 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada. 

Mr. Storey noted that the divergent 
fields of application of specific elastomers 
makes it difficult to obtain a comprehen- 
sive correlation between their extrusion 
characteristics and their chemical and 
physical properties. A laboratory program 
was undertaken to provide such a correla- 
tion. The effects of die length and diam- 
eter, and worm .,eed were determined for 
circular dies, using a '4-inch extruder and 
masterbatches of 30 parts EPC black with 
various elastomers. The volume rate of 
extrusion of the masterbatch was shown 
to be proportional to the pressure devel- 
oped in the extruder head. Spring devices 
were described by which the pressure could 
be measured at the entry to the die tube 
and, by means of die extension tubes, 
at any point along the tube. The pressure 
drop through the die tube was ae and 
varied directly as the ratio of the length 
to the diameter of the tube. The volume 
rate-pressure relation was characteristic of 
the specific elastomeric masterbatch 

The phenomenon of die swell was re- 
lated to a velocity gradient found to exist 
across the die tube section. Experiments 
showed that die swell was not affected by 
the type of metal used for the die. This 
effect could be explained, Mr. Storey said, 
by assuming that there was a small but 
finite —- of the masterbatch at the 
die tube wall. An increase in the worm 
speed or in the die tube ratio of length to 
diameter resulted in an increase in the 
velocity gradient and, hence, the die swell. 

Temperature of the extruded material 
and its scorch characteristics were found 
to be directly related to the worm speed, 
but were not affected to any great extent 
by die dimensions. The constants of an 
exponential flow equation relating the 
shear stress and rate of shear during 

extrusion can be evaluated by means of 
the die extension tubes and spring devices. 
This flow equation gives a mathematical 
description of the processing properties 
of an elastomer, Mr. Storey stated. 


Storey, 





Speak on Nitrile Rubber 


HREE talks on nitrile rubber by 

speakers from B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co. featured the emg 19 meeting of 
the Washington Rubber roup. Some 100 
members and guests plate the meeting 
held in the Pepeo Auditorium. Washing- 
ton, D. C. The speakers and their subjects 


were: “History of Nitrile Rubbers,” 
Waldo L. Semon; “Oil Resistance of Ni- 
trile Rubbers,” N. G. Duke; and “Nitrile 


Rubber and Latex Applications,” R. C. 
Bascom. 

Dr. Semon outlined the history of the 
nitrile rubbers, beginning with the work 
— by Ziegler at I. G. Farben in the 
late 1929’s. Goodrich’s work on the analy- 
sis of German Buna N enabled it to pro- 
duce its own rubber, Hycar, and start 
the nucleus of the nitrile rubber industry 
in this country. Mr. Duke discussed the 
oil resistance of nitrile rubbers, including 
the effect of pigmentation, effect of soften- 
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ers, Oil resistance of nitrile rubber blends, 
and the eftects of ASTM. oils on swelling 
of nitrile rubbers. Mr. Bascom concluded 
the series of taiks with a display and dis- 
cussion of parts made from nitrile rubber 
and latex, including aircraft fuel seals, oi! 
rings, oil containers, aerosol bomb seals 
hose, and other products. 


Fisher A. C. S. President- 
Elect; Head of Tlargi 
Foundation 


b XRY L. FISHER, until January 1, 
# 1953, special assistant to the director, 
Office of Synthetic Rubber, ers struction 
Finance Corp., Washington, D. C., and an 
internationally known por Rae on the 
chemistry of rubber, has been chosen 
president-elect of the American Chemical 
Society. He will head the Society in 1954. 

Dr. Fisher, former director of organic 
research of U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc., was elected in a national ballot of 
the Society's 67,000) members. Harry 
Fisher who has hundreds and thousands of 
friends and associates in the rubber and 

vemical industries, in 1949 won the 
Charles Goodyear Medal of the Society’s 
Division of Rubber Chemistry. He has 
received many other honors, including the 
Modern Pioneer Award of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the Ed- 
gar Marburg Lectureship of American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. Dr. Fisher 
was a research chemist for the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. in the early 1920's and for 
United States Rubber Co. from 1926 to 
1936, following which he joined U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals. 

At about the same time the American 
Chemical Society reported Dr. Fisher's 
election, Fred D. Fagg, Jr., president of 
the University of Southern California, 
announced that Dr. Fisher had been ap- 
pointed the first director of education and 
research for the $100,000 Los Angeles 
Rubber Group Rubber Technology Found- 
ation at the University. 

The rubber technology program in the 
University’s School of Engineering was 
set up last year by The Los Angeles 
Rubber Group, Inc., and supported fi- 
nancially by rubber manufacturing com- 
panies throughout the nation. Dr. Fisher 





Harris & Ewing 
Harry L. Fisher 


will start teaching a course in “New 
Developments in Rubber Chemistry and 
Technology,” as well as direct the lab- 
oratory work whose results will be made 
available to the rubber industry, it was 
said. 





Gidley Institute Contest 


HE Gidley Research Institute, Fair- 

haven, Mas .. has annou need that it will 
conduct a Rubber Technical Prize Paper 
Contest in an attempt to obtain material 
for publication on the practical aspects of 
rubber compounding at nd processing. Ac- 
cording to Philip T. Gidley, president of 
the Institute, there is need of a wider base 
of participation in oral and written mate- 
rial regarding the rubber industry by 
many technical men, factory foreman, 
plant chemists and engineers, etc. 

The articles to be prepared must be not 
less than 500 words and not more than 
5000 words. Photographs, graphs and blue- 
prints may be included but are not 
necessary. Any subject in the field of in- 
dustrial rubber manufacturing technology 
may be covered. The subject of the article 
and its content, ‘however, must be ser 
and technical rather than theoretical on 
Typical acceptable subjects would <4 
“Causes and Elimination of Porosity in 
Three-Roll Calendering,” or ‘Practical 
Considerations in Mold Design,” or “A 
Factory Scheduling System for the Press 
Room,” or “A Study of the Efficiency of 
Mold Lubricants for Vacuum Cups.” 

The first prize will be $200 in cash, and 
nine additional merchandise prizes will 
be awarded. The contest is not open to 
members of the staff of the Gidley Re- 
search Institute. All articles become the 
exclusive property of the Institute. The 
most meritorious articles will be published. 

All articles should be addressed to the 
Rubber Technical Prize Paper Contest, 
Gidley Research Institute, Fairhaven, Mass. 


Tr 





Rubber Ordnance List 


HE Ordnance Corps, Department of 

the Army, is preparing a list of rubber 
suppliers and their compounds which meet 
the requirements of the SB, SC, and RS 
grades of specificat ion MIL-R-3065 (simi- 
lar to ASTM D735-51T). There is partic- 
ular interest in the 500-, 1,000-, 1,500-, 
jt 2,000-psi. tensile grade s in the duro- 
meter hardness range of 40-70. Suffix 
combinations may include A, B, C, and 
FF: the FF test requirement is non- 
failure after 24 hours’ conditioning at 

65° F. using the impact brittleness test of 
ASTM D746. Interested suppliers of such 
ru bber compositions are invited to submit 
their ar or address their inquiries to 
the Rubber Laboratory, Rock Island 
Rock Island, Ill 


Arsenal, 





Discuss Use of Patents 
Rubber & Plastics 


Group held its last dinner-meeting of 
the year on December 4 at the Van Orman 
Hotel, Fort Wayne, Ind. Featured speaker 
was Theodore A. TeGrotenhuis, Evans & 
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McCoy, who discussed, “Tlic Use of Pat- 
Research and Development n Prior 
ner there was a showing of the 
Rubber Bureau film, “Stretching 
Dollars with Rubber Roads.” 

reviewed the history 
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yf patents and discussed the use ot patents 


ol 1deas, 








) ne 
re ventions, the protection 
{ 1 recent c anges the 
patent laws. It was pointed out that all 
cour considered progressive have pat- 
é sf ~~ 





Groups’ Christmas Fetes 


Record Crowd for Boston 


A RECORD total of 600 members at- 
te 1 the annual Christmas party of 
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I at ady ri 
1 wit i tavor a i- 
some evening bag, with pliments 
yf the Group. The commi charge 
f arrangem expresse apprecia 





tion to the more tl 150 rubber and suy 





plier companies whose contributior le 
the party possible. Howard Ling 

tuck Chemical Division, United s 
Rubber Co., was chairman of the com 
mittee which included Dick Plair, Colum 
} 


jia~Southern ( Larry Heid 


1emical Co.: 
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Acadia Synthetic Products Division, West- 

Felt Works; Steve Lillis, Victor Mfg. 
& Gasket Co.; John O "Keefe, Aubber Age; 
John Swart, Van Cleef Bros., Division o 
Johns-Manville Corp.; and Ben Yunker, 
Sirvene Division, Chicago Rawhide Mfg. 
Co 


Buffalo Announces New Officers 





ae Buttalo Rubber Group held its an- 
ual Christmas party on Decer wg 17 
at the Buffalo Athletic Club, Buttal Se % 
Some 145 members and guests attended the 


consisted of a cocktail hour, 
entertainment program, 
prizes 


supplier com 


party, which 
| vaudeville 
drawing for numerous door 
ontributed by rubber and 





Results of the annual election of officers 
aud executive committee members were 
announced, as tollows: chairman, Kuss 
Schutz, U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co.; 
vice chairman, Glenn Meyers, | — Mey- 
ers Co.; secretary-treasurer, Gene Cimi- 
nelli, U. S. Rubber Reclaiming; at “er execu- 
tive committee, (three Don E 
Schuler, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., and 
Frank Niemezyk, Butfalo Weaving & 
Belting Co., (two years) Ed Martin, 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., and Neil Peffer, Buf- 
falo Weaving, and (one year) Jean H 
Nesbit, U. S. Rubber Reclaiming, and 
Charles E. Johnson, Hewitt. 








years) 


Reinsmith and Maassen 
= District Speakers 








airman for 
Doner, Ray- 





h, chief of the non-metallics 
structural materials unit of the Army 
Ordnance Corps, discussed “Army Ord- 
ce Rubber Goods,” and included in 
is talk a brief outline of the « ganization 
of the Department of Defense with special 
reference to the Army Ordnance Corps 
relative to its mission and how it is or- 
ganized to develop and procure i 
rubber goods. A discussion on rubber 
goods us sed by the Ordnance Corps and a 
short review of the current rubber develop- 
nent and research program of the Corps 

luded this talk. Most of the informa- 
tion in the ack r part of Reinsmith’s talk 
appeared in our May, 1952, issue. 

Mr. Maassen, who has been active on 
several subcommittees of ASTM Commit- 
ee D-11 on Rubber for several years and 
chairman of subcommittee 15 on 
since 1948, gave an interesting 
work of the D-11 Committee. 


1 } 
aS Deen 
life aging 


11 1 
alk on the 





New York Party 


(Continued from page 520) 

pair of binoculars on behalf of the mem- 

bers and directors. 
Table favors were 


distributed through 








Inc., and 
R. C. Molding, and the party ended with 
a drawing for 70 odor prizes contributed 


the courtesy of Koppers Co., 


by molding, tool making, and supplier 


companies. 





New Lustrex Nomenclature 


REVISED system of nomenclature for 

its Lustrex styrene molding compounds 
has been announced by Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Springfield, Mass., through David 
Guarnaccia, sales manager for thermoplas- 
tics. Under the new system, code letters 
and numbers are used to designate grade 
of material (general purpose, heat re- 


sistant, etc.), light transmission range 
(opaque, translucent, ete.), color (both 
basic hue and shade), and formulation 

\s part of the new system, Lustrex 


LHN, a new improved high impact. sty- 
rene, replaces Lustrex LT; Lustrex LH, 
pn Ba impact styrene, becomes J-ustrex 
LHA;: and heat resistant Cerex 250 be- 
comes Lustrex LXNC. Complete informa- 
tion on the new nomenclature system is 
given in the company’s revised technical 
service bulletin TPM-12 





Glass Mat Specification 
NEW > military specification, MIL-M- 


15617A, that replaces several speci- 
used by various military activities 
glass mats for reinforcing 
plastic materials has been issued by the 
Defense Supply Management Agency. By 
combining and consolidating previous re- 
quirements into one specification, applica- 
tions of the reinforced plastics are ex- 
pected to be accelerated. The fibrous glass 
plastics made with polyester and other 
resins are being used for boats, field transit 


fications 


tor fibrous 


cases, water and fuel tanks, floats, re- 
cording tape reels, loudspeakers, rotary 
electrical switches, radomes, antenna hous- 


ings, snow sleds, and other applications 


still under developmen 





Start Vinyl! Monomer 
Production 


Monsanto Chemical Co., Louis, Mo., 
last month announced that its Texas divi- 
sion plant at Texas City has begun pro- 
duction and regular shipments of vinyl 
chloride monomer. According to R. U 
Haslanger, sales manager, the monomer is 
made from acetylene, hydrochloric acid, 
ethylene, and chlorine, and is being shipped 
= tank cars and pressure cylinders 
“thylene dichloride is produced as an 
cata, in the process. The produc- 
tive capacity of the plant will be great 
enough to permit marketing of ethylene 
dichloride as well as the vinyl monomer, 
Haslanger said. A portion of the Texas 
City production is going to the company’s 
iacalas division plants at Springfield, 
Mass., and Port Plastics, O., where it is 
converted to vinyl chloride and copolymer 
resins. 

Production of vinyl monomer is the sec- 
ond step of a three-way expansion at 
Texas City; the first step was completed 
last July when shipments of styrene mono- 
mer were begun. 
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NEWS of the MONTH 


The annual report of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. for the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1952, showed that the 
agency's net profit on sales of synthetic 
rubber for that period totaled $16,113,- 
542. The amount of these sales was 
$415,932,537. Expansion of GR-S capac- 
ity to 860,000 long tons a year will be 
completed by January 1, 1953. Oil- 
masterbatched GR-S has become an 
established production item; Alfin type 
GR-S is being evaluated in tire treads, 
and Nitrazole CF-type GR-S_ holds 
much promise, RFC said. 

RFC ordered two more alcohol 
butadiene lines reactivated to meet the 
soaring demand for GR-S which began 
in October. First-quarter 1953 produc- 
tion of GR-S should reach 175,000 long 
tons. Industry estimates for GR-S first- 
quarter consumption, set at 163,373 tons 
on September 30, have been revised 
upward. 

Plans for disposal of the government 
synthetic rubber plants are progressing, 
but are awaiting the engineering ap- 


praisal of the plants expected by Jan- 
uary 15. Some interesting information of 
the procedure of writing off the value 
of the RFC synthetic rubber plants has 
been revealed. RFC is placing more 
weight on the replacement value of 
these plants, and the industry is de- 
termined that book value should be 
used. 

The quantity tire discount rule of the 
Federal Trade Commission is still not 
in effect although the tire company 
motion to declare the rule invalid was 
denied by Judge McGuire in Federal 
District Court in Washington on No- 
vember 26. An appeal is expected. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., in its year-end report, pre- 
dicted a new all-time consumption 
record for rubber in 1953. It also pointed 
out that 1953 is the “year of decision” 
for getting the synthetic rubber plants 
into private hands and said it expects 
the transfer to be an accomplished fact 
by March 31, 1954, the termination date 
of the Rubber Act of 1948. Improved 


volume of business for all branches of 
the industry is looked for in 1953. 

Leading industry executives expressed 
similar optimism for 1953, and the sale 
of rubber chemicals and resins is also 
considered to continue to higher levels 
than in 1952. 

E. J. Thomas, president of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., emphasized that 
the future beyond 1953 is not all rosy 
unless America expands its synthetic 
rubber producing facilities. 

The non-tire outlook was also called 
bright, as was the outlook for the plas- 
tics industry. Under certain conditions 
1953 might be a record year for the 
plastics industry, it was said. 

Intense competition in the chemical 
industry in 1953 was predicted by J. R. 
Hoover, president of the B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co. He stated that this 
competition would result from the 
ample supply of most chemicals relative 
to demand by virtue of the plant ex- 
pansion programs that have been com- 
pleted recently. 


Washington Report by Arthur J. Kraft 


RFC Annual Report Discusses Expansion and Research 


In its annual report and financial state- 
ment, issued December 21, RFC reported 
that its sales of synthetic rubber in the 
year ended June 30, 1952, totaled $415,932,- 
537, and the agency turned in a net profit 
nm these sales of $16,113,542. During the 
year REC produced 799,266 long tons of 
synthetic rubber, including 715,732 tons of 
GR-S and 83,534 tons of butyl, or 65.2% 
of domestic new rubber consumption of 
1,227,000 tons. The agency also produced 
580,700 short tons of butadiene and 52,700 
tons of styrene. Production of synthetic 
rubber in fiscal 1952 was only slightly be- 
low the 760,000-ton annual rate reached 
at the end of fiscal 1951 (June 30, 1951). 
In the first six months of 1952, production 
was dropped to an annual rate of 685,000 
long tons, and plans were made for fur- 


ther reductions during the current fiscal 
year (July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953). 
The plans for further cutbacks in fiscal 
1953, made in the expectation of a lower 


demand for rubber, were to have involved 
the removal of remaining alcohol butadiene 
facilities from service and the release of 
certain quantities of petroleum butadiene 
plant feedstocks to the aviation gasoline 
program, the RFC report states. 

[The plans for further cutbacks have 
been dropped, as in fact had certain of 
the steps taken toward that goal been 
reversed in recent weeks, owing to the 
sudden resurgence of industrial demand for 


new rubber which became apparent in 
October. ] 
Other highlights of the RFC _ report 


are discussed below. 


Plant Expansion 


Expansion of GR-S capacity to 860,000 
tons a year “will be essentially completed 
by January 1, 1953.” 

Projects expected to be completed by 
January 1, 1953, will make possible pro- 
duction of 75% of total GR-S in the form 
ot cold rubber. Cold rubber latex accounted 
tor 5% of all GR-S latex produced in July, 


January, 1953 


1951, and was boosted to 25% of the total 
later. A further increase came 
of the Akron plants was con- 
rubber latex. 

Bay- 


a vear 
when 
verted exclusively to cold 

Expansion of butyl capacity at 


one 


town, Tex., was completed during fiscal 
1952, and expansion at the Baton Rouge, 
La., plant will be completed in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 


\ plant-scale experimental run of a new 
butylene dehydrogenation catalyst was con 
lucted at the Baytown butadiene plant and 
“was successiul in determining the engi- 
neering and technical data required to 
evaluate the feasibility and economics of 


utilizing this catalyst at the other petro- 
leum plants.” This catalyst is “potentially 
important’ because of indications that it 


makes for more efficient use of butylene 


producing butadiene. 

The Torrance, Calif., stvrene plant was 
expanded to produce 57,000 short 
of styrene, still not enough to satisfy the 
needs of the rubber program. 


tons 


Research Activities 


During the year, research and develop- 
ment were conducted for RFC by eight 
industrial organizations operating GR-S 
plants, at government laboratories oper- 
ated by the University of Akron, by a 
Government Tire Test Fleet at San An- 
tonio, Tex., by the National Bureau of 
Standards, and by 11 universities, insti- 
tutes, and other research organizations. 

The following were highlighted in the 
report as among the most noteworthy 
accomplishments of the research program: 

“1. Oil-masterbatched GR-S was devel- 
oped to the point ‘where it has become 
an established production item because of 
demonstrated improvement in tread wear 
performance over cold GR-S at a sybstan- 
tial reduction in tire cost.’ This product 
also provides an expansion in apparent 
rubber supply with a minimum of expendi- 
ture of raw materials and equipment.” 

[The report notes that acceptance of 


high Mooney o softened GR-S 


il- requires 
“extensive and time-consuming 


evaluation 





by the rubber industry” and pointed out 
that the gradual acceptance of oil master- 
batch rubber by industry is supported by 
figures showing an increase in production 
from about 2% of total rubber produc- 





: S ; 
over the 12-mon 


tion to 


about 6‘ 





ending last June 30. “The trend of accep- 

tance of oil-black masterbatch is not as 

lefinite ia ger period o 

evaluation by ustry will bi 

required. The production of os 

batch rubbers experienced relativel l 
prev ious year He ever 


change over the 


rrder to improve the rubber distribu- 











tion pattern, facilities were authorized for 
producing black masterbatch rubbe; tl 
West ; installation was 
essentially complete the end of the 
year (June 30, 1952).’] 

“2 A process using a so-called ‘Alfin’ 
catalyst was developed and_ successfully 
carried out on a continuous  pilot-plant 
scale in the Government laboratories 
Substantial quantities of high molecular 
weight Alfin polymers were prepared fot 
evaluation in tires and other 
products. Alfin polymers are 
tough and yet are free from the deg 
tion constituent known as ‘gel.’ 

“3. A type of GR-S approaching cold 
rubber in physical properties, but which 
can be produced in non-refrigerated equip- 
ment was developed. Tests of the new 


synthetic on the Government fleet totaling 
600,000 tire miles, together with results 
reported on private tests, lead to the con- 
clusion that it is definitely better for tread 
wear than hot rubber, and possibly equal 
to cold rubber. This development increases 
the productive flexibility of the Govern- 
ment-owned synthetic plants, because if 
full consumer acceptance of the new prod- 
uct is obtained on such matters as pro- 
cessability, the hot rubber capacity of the 
plants can be directed to the manufacture 
of an improved product. It is possible 
that further research and development may 
enable the new type of polymerization to 
be utilized for the production of synthetic 
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Statement of Operations 

income for fiscal year 1952 

to $1 113,542. Ss profit was 

despite curt ailmet of production 

latter part of the vear when the 

was lower than the anticipated 


in expectation of which produc- 
the earlier part of the year had 
been increased by use of the more 
butadiene in manufacture of 
difficulties in 
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COstly 


to labor 
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1-CcOst alcol 101 





tne petr m “\ g 

butadiene was also used in the limited 
production for May, 1952. Also, $3,000,000 
was provided to cover costs of shutting 


facilities, and the 
ind at the end of 
by approxi- 


$5,000,000 to estimated 





excess production 





market 








d a ) a 
synthetic than the production 
levels to which the Corporation had been 
directed to expand the Capacity ot ee 
facilities ventories of both GR-S and 
GR-I increased during the course of the 
year. Inventories of GR-S increased from 


Synthetic Rubber Prod 
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productior f synthetic rubber 
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ug he <5 
lvice was given at a meeting of 
industry advisory committee 
with RFC December 10. Following the 
meeting, RFC ordered the reactivation of 
two alcohol butadi ] t the Louis- 
ville, Ky., plant lis action comes on 
top of a similar order, issyed a month 
earlier, to reactivate two lines at the 
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29.000 lone tons $10,926,000 at 


valued at 
- : 












the beginning of the fiscal vear to 72,000 
long tons valued at $27,889,000 at the 
close of the year. Inventories of GR-I 
creased from 3,600 long tons at a cost 
tf $1,352,000 on hand at inning 
of the vear to 15,000 long cost 
of $5,080,000 accumulated by the end of 
the vear 

“A financial statement presenti g a sum- 

ry of Operations of the synthetic rubber 
rogram follows: 








R NSTRUCTION FINA Cor 
Sra OF O RA INS Syn 1C 
R rR Pi AN 
scAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1952 
Sales r ¢ $115,932,.537 
I rot ink car operations 181,525 
ie ss $44,107 
$410,558,169 
Onerat ( I 
pera ernst 
Cost ‘ 
Cost 
Cos $291,054,410 
| Ss 60,769,790 
391,824,200 
t r finished rubber at be- 
gu period a 12,278,086 
364,102,286 
Les 
Inve \ ished r er at end 
f period 32,969,068 
I ishe r ber cons ed € 
search oe ree. ae 8,513 


331,1 124,705 


40,635,392 


6,939,476 





"” 40,9: 23 


389 170, 119 





3,000,000 
1,982,158 








uction Increase Planned 


alcohol 


orde re d 


Kobuta butadiene 


ants were 


about Septembe r 1 “on the basis of in- 
dustry estimates for which the oductio 
ot petroleum-based synthetic rubber facil- 
ities would have been adequate,” accord- 
ng to RFC’s statement of December 10. 


labout in demand is illystr ated 





by the foll wing REC figures. In the 

rd quarter of 1952, RFC sales of GR-S 
otaled 153,781 tons. Early industry esti- 
lates put fourth-quarter demand at 152,- 


144 tons, but it became evident by early 
October that demand actually would be 
nigher as November orders, coming on top 
of record October consumption of GR-S, 
pointed to a fourth-quarter demand of 
158,000 tons, or so RFC said in a press 
November 11. At the same 
industry forecasts of a 
for 163,373 tons, 


release on 
time it issued 
first-quarter demand 





based on estimates made September 36, 
Che December 10 meeting with the 
try indicated an even higher de 


although no figure was disclosed. 

In addition to the six-month 
forecast presented by industry to REC 
on September 30, the agency also had 


the benefit of estimates made | the 
National Production Authority’s ober 
division and by REC itself. The latter 
two estimates, according to RFC ofticials, 
pointed to a higher demand than estimated 
by the industry. RFC geared its plans, 
however, to the industry forecast 1 line 
with a guiding principle of its program, 
which is to produce the quantities indus- 
try wants to consume, a principle which 
was translated into a directive from the 


Defense Production Administration — last 


\pril, when consumption controls were 
revoked. The industry estimates of Sep- 
tember 30, as noted above, subsequently 


were moved upward by the industry at the 
December 10 meeting with REC. 

With production reduced in the fourth 
quarter by a shortage of petroleum buta- 


diene and the mothballing of the alcohol 
butadiene plants, RFC found its inven- 
tories of GR-S dropping steadily under 
the impact of industrial demand. Stocks at 


December were down to about 
the difference 


the end of 
25,000 tons—approximatelv 


between fourth-quarter output and_ sales, 
RFC Rubber Director E. Dorrance Kelly 
acknowledged that this stock — was 
very low, but expressed confidence that 
RFC could get through the acaates suc- 
cessfully meeting industry needs. There 
might be temporary shortages here and 
there of certain types of GR-S, but no 


general shortage, he said. 





To weather the worst period of the 
shortage—the period before the alcohol 
butadiene plants could get back into 
production—the rubber division carefully 
screened all industry requests for rub- 
ber, keeping allotments to the level whic! 
consumers normally took in the past. 
In October, when the fact that rubber 
demand was well over RFC’s ability to 
produce sank in, the agency received re- 
quests from some rubber firms for two 


and three times the GR-S these companies 
used in the past. It turned down appli- 
cations for these “supplemental” and ob- 
viously excessive amounts of GR-S. 

Here is how the picture shapes up for 
achieving the planned expansion in GR-S 


output: The grewe plant will be back 
in production in January, with one line 
expected to be producing by late Decem- 
ber, and the other two or three weeks 
later. This operation will add 5,500 tons 
a month to GR-S output. The Louisville 
facility will come in later, with one line 
in production in late January or early 


February, and the other probably not be- 
fore March. These two lines also will 
add 5,500 tons. The four alcohol buta- 


production will make 
11,000 tons a 
33.000 tons a 
en all lines 
producing at 


diene lines, when in 
possible an increase of 

month in GR-S output, or 
quarter. By mid-March, wl 
are operating, RFC will be 


a quarterly rate of 185,000 tons.  First- 
quarter output will total 175,000 tons 
Some of this increase will be made pos- 
sible by increased supplies of petroleum 
butadiene. RFC has managed to come 
up with some additional petroleum _buta- 


diene, possibly from private sources. . ad- 
dition, RFC will be getting some in repay- 
ment for petroleum butadiene “loaned” by 


the agency a few months ago to the 
aviation gasoline program. 

A sidelight on the situation is that 
RFC estimates that the miscalculation o! 
demand, which brought about deactivation 


of the alcohol butadiene plants and_ then 
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requiring their re- 
than $1 million. 


turnabout 


the abrupt 
activation, will cost more 


Reactivation will cost $800,000. It will 
take me time to calculate how much 
to deactivate the plants, a task 





ted short of completion when the 


order came to reopen the plants. 

How long the alcohol butadiene lines 
will be kept operating is not known. 
RFC has the alcohol under contract to 
run two lines for six months. The agency 


ced that it will soon seek competi- 


annou! 
‘to provide addi- 


tive bid offers for alcohol * 


tional alcohol for the butadiene plants.” 
The Kobuta plant is operated for REC 
by Koppers Co., and the Louisville plant 


by Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
Synthetic Plant Disposal 
Progress 


RFC Administrator McDonald told a 
news conference on December 18 that 


“very good progress 
covering 
plants 


his agency is making 
in a iting recommendations 
dis sposal of the synthetic rubbber 
to private =. 

The RFC chief said, 


I however, “I am not 
predicting et successtul we 


will be.” 





He pointed out that the work on the 
engineering appraisal of the plants, being 
done by the Ralph Parsons Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif., under RFC contract, is com- 
ing along and should be finished about 
January 15. RFC’s report on disposal 
will be submitted to the President by 
March 

The job of formulating the disposal pro- 
gram apparently is going forward without 
much formal consultation between RFC 


been two meet- 
ings between RFC Deputy Administrator 
Morton Yohalem and the rubber industry 
advisory committee 6n disposal. The con- 
census is that the real work must await 
completion of the appraisal report since 
there seems little agreement ot] ierwise be- 
tween the rubber companies and RFC on 
the proper 


and industry. There have 


value of the facilities. No fur- 
ther meeting was scheduled in late Decem- 
ber. 

The main burden of drawing up disposal 
recommendations will fall on RFC and its 
rubber advisers, although Yohalem reports 
that he intends sooner or later to confer 
with members of the petroleum and chemi- 
cal industry on disposal. 


RFC’s comptroller early in December 
told a reporter that the current book value 
of the synthetic rubber facilities is $278 
million, based on 1942 costs and dollar 
value. The plants cost $573 million to 
build, and $15 million in) improyements 
have been made. At the present rate of 
demand for synthetic rubber, RFC could 
write off the $278 million book value 


by 1957, the official said. 

RFC operated its synthetic rubbber facil- 
ities at a loss totaling $195 million through 
mid-1947. This loss includes $112 million 
dropped on sales of several plants by the 
War Assets Administration in 1947. The 
plants cost $165 million to build and were 


sold by WAA for $57 million. RFC made 
Profits in 1947 and 1948 and incurred 
operating losses in 1949 and 1950. Last 


year the agency turned in a_ profit of 
( 


$1€ million (see RFC financial report else- 
where in this issue). The net profit for 
the eight fiscal vears 1947-52, was $8 
million. 


RFC in depreciation $338 


has written off 


million of the $508-million investment it 
had left after WAA sold several of the 
Plants in 1947. This would leave only 
$170 million or so (RFC carries $173 mil- 
lion as the figure) to write off, since Con- 
gress authorized the agency to forget 
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about depreciating the losses incurred on 
sale of the surplus plants in 1947. How- 
ever RFC is depreciating that $112 million 
loss too. After deducting S& million in 
operating profits earned over the 
eight vears from the 112 — the losses 
remain at $104 million. — to $173 
million in current plant aa to depre- 
ciated brings the total to oa million, 
after rounding to the million. 
How much these will mean, 
once the P report 1s 


past 


nearest 
ngures 


arsons’ appraisal 


submitted as the basis for discussion of 
the disposal program, appears to be a 
moot issue. RFC officials are expected 
to insist that book value not be given 


setting sales for 


any weight in figures 

the rubber plants. The instructions of RFC 
for carrving on the appraisal study specify 
that current replacement value should be 
ascertained. That is the purpose of making 
the engineering appraisal. That RFC in- 
tends the appraisal report to guide any 
negotiations for selling the plants seems 
obvious, since the appraisal is being done 
by an independent organization. One of 
the conditions of the appraisal contract 


must remain 
with synthetic 
beyond 


engineering firm 
relation 


is that the 
independent of any 
considerable 


rubber for a period 

the time it completes its report to RFC 
The rubber industry, in its report to RFC 
last August, put some weight on current 


establishing sales 
means suggested 


hook value as a guide to 
prices, although it by no 


that current book value be used as a 
ceiling on sales prices. It said, rather, 
that sales prices should not be below cur- 
rent book value. It seems. however, that 
RFC feels that current book value should 
not enter into the establishment of sales 


prices at all. The rubber companies appar- 
ently feel—or felt in August—that some 
weight should be given to the fact that 
much of original plant investment | 


the has 
already rreciated. 


been de} 


FTC Tire Discount Rule Still 
Not Settled 


] 


It looks like it may be vears before the 
legality of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s quanitity limit rule covering dis- 
counts granted by manufacturers of re- 


and tubes is finally settled. 
the top quantity 
tires and tubes t 
ordered at 
was issued 
challenged by vir- 
some mass dis- 
tire dealers 


placement tires 
The ruling—limiting 
count for replacement 
a 20,000 pound carload, 
time for one delivery 
January and promptly 
tually every tire eae. 
tributors, and by 35 C 
most of the de alers were of medium or 
larger Thev brought suit in Federal 
District Court in the of Columbia 
to have the FTC Tuling declared invalid 
and to have FTC permanently enjoined 
from issuing such a ruling. 


dis- 


one 


last 


1 
3 1cago 


size. 


District 


Judge Matthew McGuire. of that court, 
ruled November 26 that the company mo- 
tions were premature because no one had 
been injured vet by the FTC ruling. 


He refused to rule on the legalitv of the 
FTC order and, on December 10. issued 


an order dismissing the company motions 


In the same order Judge MeGuire ex- 
tended a previous stav of the effective 
date of the FTC tire limit ruling. While 
the case was before him, he had_ staved 
the original effective date of April 7 
until he disposed of the case. On Decem- 


ordered the FTC not to put 
into effect pending the cutcome 


ber 10, he 
the ruling 


of an appeal of his dismissal of the com- 
pany motions in the Court of Appeals. 
Judge McGuire gave the plaintiffs five 
days in which to file notice of intention 
ti appeal ith the 7 - f Appeal! and 

) appeal with the Court ot ppeais ane 


a total of 40 days in which to submit 
briefs to the appelate court. He made 
the stay of the FTC ruling, which was 


requested by the plaintiffs, contingent on 





the plaintiffs taking their appeal to the 
Circuit Court promptly. 

If the Court of \ppe als confirms Judge 
McGuire's ruling, the plaintiffs appear al- 
most certain to take the case to he 


t 
Supreme Court. If they fail there, the 
next step apparently will be a refusal to 


comply with the FTC ruling, to bring 


about enforcement action by FTC. An 
FTC order to comply would then be 
appealed to the courts, possibly making 
the same circuit from District Court 
to Court of Appeals, and then to the 


Supreme Court. A procedure like this 
could take vears. 

Tire manufacturers contend that the 
FTC ruling would torce them to revamp 
their structure from an annual vol- 
ume for granti discout 
quantity basis. They 
the quantitv discount limit 
the FTC is arbitrary and 


price 





basis 


al sO 





Such a 

mn-Patman Act’s quantity 

necessary betore the FTC 

quantity limit ruling. 

ributers of private-brand tires 

point out that 
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costs Ol mer- 


among 
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limit pr 

issue a 
Mass dist 


same 





Robins 





nake the case 
1eV couke not 
chandisin advertising 
ments, distribat ion, etc 
discount which would 





cover 





nent 


staten after Judge 


down his decision Novem- 


Dealers, 


Tire 





the tire lit 





yn than 





by the 
1 - > 
onal Federati of Inde- 
n 1 » a group includ S some 
tire dealers, greeted the court’s decision 


with complete en thusiasm. 
Che FTC and the ret 


yresentath 








\ttor: General, who is h 
governments case in the courts, 
steadfastly opposed lengthv st 
effective date of the FTC rulin 
court uries thus far 
ar > | no anve lt } Enea tha 
argued, and Wil ye TOre the 

' ] +1, + sant + + 
\ppeals, tia court stavs wo 
government does not consent 
granted. The FTC wants the 
go into effect so that a test ci 
validity of the ruling can be made 


diately. 


Customs Simplification 
Bill Favored 


Che Presidential mission which made an 
on-the-spot nomic survey Europe last 
I d the proposed Customs Sim- 





rubber foot- 
Is Over 


revived 


o whicn the 
exceptior 


the past few vears, * should 





Commerce Char] 
wort Dec 





mous re] 
mission, which | 
’assage ot tne 





mess 


men, 





urged | Customs Simplifica- 
tion Bill to help stimulate t1 ide between 
Europe and the 1 States Bill 
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last Congress, 


passed the House in the 


but did not reach a vote in the Senate. 
The rubber footwear industry, manu- 
facturers and organized labor alike, have 


opposed a section of the proposed bill 











would elt te from current cus- 
procedures use of the American ll- 

ing price as the base up wh to Cal 
culate import duties for rubber tootwear— 
juties levied as a percentage of the whole- 





attention of the 





} 








tion Bill have cnowledged the val lidit y 
f this point and given verbal assurances 
that the current duties on ported rub- 
ber footwear will not be lowered 1 
f dollars-an 1-cer protection 
An ca manuf facturer, even if 
means I ing the rates f 

Ss ( r footwear are 
te s of percentages (ad valore 








of the wholesale price. E limination of the 
American selling price is advocated in 
order to put the import tax procedure 


basis. ll ad valorem duties, 
exceptions noted above, are 


wholesale value of the 


on a uniform | 
with the few 
based on the 
trv of origin. 


coun- 


M-2 Order Change 


relieved of the 
consumption 


were 
rubber 


users 


Many small 
‘i 


1g mont thly 





reports by an amendment to Rubber Order 
M-2 issued December 11 by the National 
Production Authority. The change prac- 
tically reinstates the require- 





ments of M- ect before 














March 1, 1951, when the monthly rubber 
report NPAF-3 was filed only by com- 
panies consuming or owning specified 
quantities, or in excess of those quantities. 

ider the new amendment, companies 
must file monthly reports only if they 
consume during the saat or own at 
the end of the month, the quantities equal 

‘ 


exceeding the following (figures in 


dry natural rubber, 15,000: 





ounds ) 

latural rubber latex, 5,000; GR-S types, 
excluding latex, 15,000; GR- S type latex, 
5,000; neoprene, excludi 5,000; 
eoprene latex, 1,000; " rubber, 
excluding latex, 5,000: nitrile-tvpe latex, 








1,000; butyl types, 5,000; reclaimed rub- 
ber, 15,000. 
All companies using or owning rubber 
continue to file annual reports. The 
nonthly reporting requirement was_ re- 
xed accordit ig to NPA Rubber Direc- 
r Walter A. Krappe because improved 
availability of rubber makes con plete sta- 





tistical reporting of industrial rubber sup- 
plies no longer the urgent matter it was 
during the severe scaracity period follow- 
ing the Korean outbreak. Krappe said 
that relieving small users from monthly 
reporting will not minimize the usefulness 
or accuracy of NPA rubber statistics 


Decontrol Urged for Rubber 


echelon decontrol officials at the 
Price Stabilization have under 
recommendations from the 
remicals & Fuels Divi- 
natural 


Top 
Office of 
consideration 
agency’s Rubber, Cl 
sion to suspend price ceilings on 


rubber and on commercially produced 
petroleum butadiene. 

Details of the rubber decgntrol recom- 
mendation are not available, but it is 


known to provide for reinstitution of ceil- 
ings in the event market prices increase 
to some predetermined level. The market 
bellwether, in this case, would be the +1 
RSS contract on the New York Commod- 
ity Exchange. 

— produced — which 
would be decontrolled under another re- 
commendation, accounts for about 8% of 
total output, with RFC accounting for 
the balance. RFC’s production has always 
been exempt from price controls. OPS, it 
is reported, was upset when RFC jin Sep- 
tember, 1952, offered its petroleum buta- 
diene on the open commercial market at 
18¢ a pound, f.o.b. plant. RFC evidently 
failed to inform OPS in advance of this 
action. RFC shortly thereafter withdrew 
its offer, as soaring demand for GR-S 
required the use of all petroleum butadiene 
available to the rubber program. 


Other National News 


RMA Sees Possible New Record Year for 1953 











The 
( at. 1,250,000 mg t S I ew 
ber, as compared with the 1950 peak o 
1,258,577 long tons. The industry consum: 
1,214,298 long tons in 1951 
As ¢ ared wit ast ve rubber con- 
su tion by type was 
195 952 
é 454,015 450.000 
Synthetic rubber 760,283 800,000 
otal new rubber 1,214,298 1,250,000 
280,000 
For the rubber goods ifacturer, 1952 
na ya vear,’ the RMA said. 
in , NP Al lif 1 all rubber co! 





trol Ss 


‘tion controls, except for a token re- 
n the use of pale crepe rubber, 





‘ ustry was free of government-im- 
sed restrictions for the first time since 
June, 1941. 





Not only were use restrictions lifted, but 
at tl end ot June the General Services 
\dminstration relinquished the role of ex- 
clusive buyer of natural rubber which it 
had held since December 29, 1950, and 





to privi ite industry. The 
he rubber picture only as 
pile and as pur- 


and small ad- 


he stock 
n rubber 
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By the same token, 1953 looms as the 
“vear of decision’ with respect to the 
roblem of getting the n tion's vast, gov 
ernment owned synthetic rubber in lustry 

nto private hands, the RMA emphasized 

The roadblock to disposal has been up to 
this soint the proper insistence by Con- 
gress that as a condition of sale the nation 
must first have an adequate security 


stockpile of 
rubber industry 
own feet in free 
rubber. 


natural rubber and a synthetk 
f standing on its 


with natural 


capable of 
competition 


These conditions have now been satis- 
fied. The industry, the Defen Depart- 
ment, and the many other agencies of the 
government concerned with the problem 


agree on that point. The government has 


accumulated a natural rubber stockpile 
sufficient to carry us through more thai 
five years of all-out war, without any im- 


ports during the war period. Moreover 
there is in being a synthetic rubber in- 
dustry capable of producing more than a 
million tons of high-quality rubber per year. 

Not only are these basic pin A satis- 
fied, but in addition the rubber goods 
manufacturing industry has had more than 


10 years of experience with upward of 
700 different types of synthetic rubber, 
many of them superior for certain uses to 
any rubber or rubber-like material here- 
tofore known. 

Under Congressional directive RFC is 
now preparing a preliminary report on a 





disposal program. The report must be sub- 
mitted _to Congress by March 1, 1953. 
Forty-five days later, on April 15, 1953, 


the new President is required to submit 
s pecific dis] 0sal legislation to Congress. 

Since the Rubber Act of 1948 expires 
March 31, 1954, it is the confident hope 
and expectation of the rubber manufactur- 
ing industry that private ownership and 
operation of the synthetic rubber plants 
will by then be an accomplished fact. This 
confidence has been greatly strengthened 
by indications that new national adminis- 
tration will rely more on private enterprise 
and less upon the agencies of the govern- 
ment to administer the affairs of the in- 
dustrial community. 

Only the fact that the synthetic rubber 
plants were able to supply the industry’s 
new rubber requirements enabled manu- 
facturers to meet 1952’s_near-record 
civilian and military demand for rubber 
products. Moreover this industry, with a 
gross product valued at more than $5 bil- 
lion, closed the year with its distribution 
pipelines filled to their normal levels. 

Tires paced the heavy consumption that 
followed generally through other divisions 
of the rubber goods mz a icturing indus- 
try. Passenger-car tire production is esti- 
mated at 73 million units for 1952, as 
compared with 66 million in 1951. Output 
was divided as follows: 47 million units for 
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replacement, 24 million for original equip- 
ment, two million units for increase in 
inventory and export shipments. The in- 
dustry expects both truck and passenger- 
car tire production in 1953 to exceed the 
1952 level. 

The industry’s forecast is that mechani- 
cal rubber goods, including industrial types 
of belting and hose, will share the high 
level of demand seen for tires in 1953. 

Foam sponge rubber, one of the sensa- 
tional developments in the rubber industry, 
scored new gains in 1952—with one of the 
significant factors being development of 


synthetic latices that captured 40% of the 
growing market heretofore dominated by 
natural rubber latex. Excessively high 


prices for natural latex stimulated develop- 
ment of synthetic latices that were able to 
compete successfully with the older raw 
material. lastest growing new markets 
proved to be those for furniture and auto- 
mobile upholstery. 

Lighter mechanical rubber goods, such 
as molded and extruded products, showed 
production gains on growing demand from 
manufacturers of automobiles, trucks, re- 
frigerators, washing machines, radio and 
television sets, vacuum cleaners, and lit- 
erally thousands of other items. 

The rubber heel and sole industry saw 
its product capture more than one-half of 
the new shoe and slipper market in 1952 
and hailed the introduction of a new item 
that enjoyed immediate consumer popular- 
ity—cellular crepe heels and soles. This 
material took the place of natural crepe 
rubber products, manufacture of which was 
prohibited by the NPA M-2 Order during 
most of 1952. 

Sales of camelback for recapping 
tinued at a high level in 1952 despite com- 
petition that came with the introduction 
last year of the second-line tire. Recap- 
ping of farm tires and the “winterizing” 
and “snow-treading” of used tires con- 
tinued to show substantial gains. 

Introduction of new, high-style lines in 
rubber footwear and rubber-soled canvas 
footwear enabled that segment of the in- 
dustry to improve its sales. With such 
other segments as the coated materials, 
drug sundries, flooring, and stationers rub- 
ber goods manufacturers, the footwear in- 
dustry expects improved volume in 1953 

Factory employment in the rubber 
industry averaged 220,000 clockcard work- 
ers in 1952. For clockcard workers in the 
tire and tube industry average hourly 
earnings again rose, the latest available 
figures published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics showing average hourly earnings 
for factory employes in the tire and tube 
industry to be about $2.13 per hour. How- 
ever most of the tire and tube manufac- 
turers received approval from the Wage 
Stabilization Board to grant a general 
wage increase of 10¢ per hour in October, 
1952, which will result in even higher 
level of earnings for these employes by the 
end of 1952, the RMA said. 

The inferior quality of a large propor 
tion of natural rubber shipped into this 
country presented manufacturers with one 
of their most difficult problems in 1952 
Under exclusive government purchase it 
was possible for the first time to analyze 
all imports on a quality basis. Both the in- 
lecier and the stockpiling agency were 
hocked to find that 41.6% of all natural 
rubber imported into this country in 1951 
was of quality below the grade contracted 
or. 

In an effort to educate manufacturers on 
this point and to assist them in getting 
what they pay for when they buy natural 
rubber, the RMA instituted a series of 
nationwide seminars devoted to an ex- 


con- 


goods 
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planation of proper purchase and inspec- 
tion methods. There are approximately 900 


rubber goods manufacturers in the United 
States, and the reasons tor demanding 
better natural rubber quality were carried 


to nearly 2,000 of their technical, pur- 
chasing, and production representatives at 


meetings which were held in Aston, Tren- 
ton, New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles. 


Collyer Statements on 1953, Rubber Price, Atomic Energy 


The rubber goods manutacturing  in- 
dus try in 1953 may have its best year in 
history, according to John L. Collyer, 
president, The B. I. Goodrich Co., in his 
year-end statement. He gain of 
11% in over-all tire sales because many of 
the record number of automobiles manu- 


foresees a 


factured in the past three years will need 
si sey tires in 1953, 
Expansion of facilities and the develop- 


ment of more efficient manufacturing meth- 
ods and processes during the yeal 
brought the industrys capacity for pro 
ducing man-made synthetic rubber to a 
rate of 1,040,000 long tons a year, which 
surpasses the previous on peak 
reached during World War II. 

Collyer said the total rubber consump- 
tion in the United States during 1952 was 
about 1,240,000 long tons, and he estimated 
that about 1,275,000 tons of new rubber, 
both natural and synthetic, would be con- 
sumed in 1953. About 60% of the total 
new rubber will come from America’s own 
synthetic rubber producing facilities, hx 
added. 

The per capita 
in the United 


1 + 
as 
past 


consumption of rubber 
States today is 17.8 pounds 


a year, compared with one pound per 
person in the rest of the world, Collyer 
explained. As new roads are built in other 


countries, as more goods and people are 
transported by motor vehicles, and as 
standards of living improve, rubber will 
be in increasing demand throughout the 
world. 

He described the gC ape decision 
in 1952 to ask for bids preparatory to 
estim: ating the worth of government-owned 
rubber producing facilities as important 
to both the people and the industry of 
America. 

“This move is a constructive step in the 
lease or sale of the synthetic rubber plants 
to private industry and can help to halt the 
dangerous trend towards the socialization 
of the rubber industry in the United 
States,” he declared. 

Collyer said that the Goodrich Company 
made arrangements in 1952 for additional 
facilities for improving and incre: ising pro- 
duction at its tire and tube plant in Los 
Angeles, Calif. A plant is being erected in 
Calvert City, Calif., by B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co. for the production of plastic 
raw materials and is expected to be in 
operation early in 1953. The parent com- 
pany also opened enlarged regional distri- 
bution centers at Dallas, Tex.; Denver, 
Colo.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, Calif.; and Atlanta, Ga. In 
Japan, production has started on a vinyl 
resin plant near Tokyo. In Brazil construc- 
tion has begun on a plant for the produc- 
tion of plastic raw materials near Sao 
Paulo. Both the Japanese and Brazilian 
plants are owned by associated companies 
of the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 

In other statements during December, 
Collyer pointed out that the increases in 
the price of top-grade crude natural rub- 
ber which have occurred since the middle 
of October might be a disadvantage to the 
natural rubber producers, and speaking 
before the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers in Cleveland, he said that na- 
tionalization of our power industry and 
other closely allied industries is inevitable 
if the American people do not insist that 
non-military developments in the field of 


atomic energy be privately operated and 
privately financed. 

On the matter of rising natural rubber 
prices, Collyer mentioned that when top- 
grade crude natural rubber was selling at 
26¢ a pound, America’s rubber goods man- 
ufacti iit g industry increased its purchase 





reasons. 
al rub- 


of this raw material for economic 
Recently as much as 38% of the tot 


ber consumed in the United States was 
natural; the remaining 62% came from 
America’s synthetic rubber plants. 

“The United States 1s no longer depend- 


ent on imported natural rubber, and this 
raw material will only be purchased when 
it is competitive in value with America’s 
man-made product,” Collyer declared. 
The Goodrich president called the at- 
tention of the chemical engineers to the 
fact that last 10 years government 
payments for research have increased from 
35 to 
“It this rate of increase 
soon private industry will be 


in the 


56%. 
should continue, 
squeezed out 


of research, either because government has 
a monopoly on the talent, or because the 
discoveries have been socialized,” he 


warned. 

It was pointed out that today’s 
on whether atomic energy will remain a 
government monopoly are Lerype _to have 
tremendous impact on the field of private 
investment. 

Collyer also questioned the recommenda- 
tions made by the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission issued in June, 1952, 
that governments, in effect, “control the 
supply and flow of the world’s raw 
materials.” 

These recommendations, 
authorize our government to enter into 
management contracts for foreign mate- 
rials expansion, and to establish a perma- 
nent agency to: (1) make long-term pur- 
chase agreemet its, including price guar- 
antees; (2) provide funds for productio 
loan i eal and (3) enter into con- 
tracts or loans which provide for 
sharing of profits with government und 
certain 

Such 


decisions 
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he said, would 





make 





circumstances. 
action, he said, would substitute 
the judgment of government planners at 
home and abroad for “the judgment of the 
mi irket “would 
strike a lie very our 
country’s titive 

Collver said that the Commission’s 
report includes estimates as to the mate- 
rials situation 25 years abe and he 
doubted that such recommendations could 
be made for the 1970-1980 “period “with 
useful degree of accuracy.” 


practice 
heart of 


economy. 


place,” and this 
blow at th 
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Firestone Sees 1953 Record 
Year 


The rubber industry will 
stantial contribution to the high level of 
business activity which all present eco- 
nomic barometers indicate for 1953, ac- 
cording to Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., chair- 
man of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
in his year-end statement. 

The industry foresees a record high con- 
sumption of rubber and a demand for more 
than one hundred million tires. The indus- 
ry is geared to produce this number of 


tires while meeting all its present commit- 


make a sub- 
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Humphreys Optimistic 


for 1953 


A volume of sales and production during 
he first half of 1953 which would more 
than offset any slight decline that might 
occur during the last halt of the year was 
also predicted. 

Supplies of natural and synthetic rubber 
available to the industry should exceed its 
ability to consume it, even though rubber 
consumption will probably exceed 1. 
lion tons, or 5% more than in 1952. 
The industry expects to sell 8% more 
passenger-car tires and 1390 more truck 

bus tires in 1953. Belting, house, pack- 
and other industrial products will con- 
in strong demand, following general 
h-level industrial activity, it was added. 

Si Was shown in this 
of business during mid-1952 owing largely 
strike and heavy competition. 
Volume increased during the latter half 
ot 1952, however, and should continue at 
a high level well into 1953. 

An increase 1n of toamed rubber 
is expected in view of the large passenger- 
rroduction planned by the automotive 
in Widespread acceptance by the 
furniture industry of foamed rubber as 
a cushioning material should also con- 
tribute to the rising sales curve. 

Chemicals and plastics are becoming in- 
creasingly important to the rubber industry 
and hold the greatest promise for growth. 

UC. S. Rubber, for example, expects a 

rise in the sales of its Naugatuck 
Chemical Division during the next two 
years. This increase will probably be the 
greatest percentage-wise of any division of 
ie company and will come principally in 
re sale of agricultural chemicals and 
sins for the plastics industry, Humphreys 
ated. 
The volume of defense bysiness within 
the industry did not quite come up to 
expectations during 1952. It accounted for 
approximately oc of total rubber con- 
sumed an account for a similar 
percentage Military tires, rubber 
tank tracks, military wire and cables, and 
fuel cells for aircrait are the 
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Natural Rubber Industry 
Looks Ahead 


The Natural Rubber Bureau, Washing- 
I). C., said in its year-end statement 
in one sense 1952 was a banner year 
he natural rubber industry since for 
. i in more than 10 years natural 

comparatively free of govern- 

When the government- 

tic rubber plants are sold to 
ndustry, natural rubber will be 
king on a new competitive exper- 
that natural rubber for the first 

ill be operating in the United States 

open competitive market, the Bureau 
he natural rubber producers have 

looking forward to such an 
itv, it was added. 

ber growers of Malaya last vear 

lajor replanting program, 

‘ars from now hundreds of 

acres will bear a fresh crop 

ing rubber trees ready to pro- 

increased tonnage that inter- 

rubber experts will be 


1€ 


agree 


Lockwood, president of the 
Bureau, pointed out that, “Natural rubber 
production will not lag behind meeting 
new consumption needs. We hazard a guess 

‘natural rubber producing industry, 
which has a current reasonable capacity 
ot 2,000,000 tons a vear, will have a rea- 
sonable capacity of 3,500,000 tons in 1975.” 
Reference was made to the many mil- 
ions of dollars being spent in a research 
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and development program by the natural 
rubber growers aimed at improving qual- 
ity and finding new fields for their product. 
Mention was made of Technically Classi- 
fied rubber, cyclized rubber for shoe soles, 
and other developments including a new 
method of bonding rubber to metal. 
Further to aid U. S. rubber goods manu- 
facturers solve the quality standard prob- 
lem, the natural rubber producers are 
cooperating in the setting up of a new 
Rubber Shipping and Packing Control 
Ordinance, effective January 1, 1953. 

Harry K. Fisher, consulting engineer in 
charge of the Bureau’s rubber road pro- 
gram, was quoted as saying that 1953 
looks as though it is going to be the big- 
gest year to date for rubber roads. 

The war against the Communists in 
Malaya is going better under the leader- 
ship of Sir Gerald Templer, and the 
initiative is now definitely in the hands of 
the Government forces, it was said. 


Plastics Outlook Also Called 
Good 


Sales of raw materials in the plastics 
industry during 1952 will be close to those 
of 1951, the record year tor plastics sales 
volume, George C. Miller, vice president 
in charge of sales, Bakelite Co. Division of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., declared 

December 

The year 1953 is expected to be a good 
one for the plastics industry, Miller con- 
tinued, and combination of factors for 
1953 could possibly result in a new record 
sales year for plastics. 

Practically all types of plastics enjoyed 
substantial growth in 1952, attributed to 
the development of many new applications 
together with continued growth of the 
vast majority of older applications. 

Although certain types of plastics will 
proceed at a more rapid pace than others 
during the next few years, Miller said, 
“There is no reason to believe that the 
presently large annual sales of two billion- 
plus pounds for the plastics industry will 
not double or even triple over the next 
five to ten years.” 

A leader in the rapidly expanding plas- 
tics industry is polyethylene; while a pro- 
jected expansion of about 20% for vinyls 
and polystyrene in 1953 was foreseen. 

Vinyl resins for production of calendered 
film and sheeting and general-purpose 
molding and extrusion requirements are 
in adequate supply and are expected to 
continue to be so tor some months to 
come. Polyvinyl acetate is also in good 
supply, but polyvinyl butyral may well be 
in short supply in the next few months, 
largely because of expanding automo- 
bile production and increasingly popular 
demand for safer vision—which means 
more laminated safety glass per car. 

Vinvl resin plastisols and  organosols 
are currently in good supply, Miller said, 
but this situation cannot be expected to 
continue indefinitely because of such large 
and growing applications as dolls, rain 
boots, work gloves, and dip coatings for 
wire household goods and novelties. 

Vinyl resins for cloth coatings and for 
unsupported sheeting registered gains in 
1952, as did vinyl resins for surface coat- 
ings, because of the increased recognition 
of their value as extremely durable and 
long-life coatings under even extreme cor- 
rosive conditions. 

Vinyl resins for hard-surface floor cov- 
erings, such as floor tile and yard goods, 
experienced substantial gains in 1952. 
Almost every major producer of hard- 
surface floor covering is now making 
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products of vinyl resins, including those 
now manufacturing felt base, inlaid lino- 
leum, asphalt tile, and rubber tile. 

The use of phenolic resins continues to 
advance in the field of large molded parts 
such as television cabinets. One of the 
more recent large molded uses is in the 
portable refrigerator field, which employs 
styrene plastic as well. Other advances 
that are expected include large molded 
pieces in the furniture field. 

The large tonnage for styrene plastic 
applications gives every indication of con- 
tinued growth, Miller said, in the fields 
of housewares, toys, wall tiles, and re- 
frigerator parts. The rubber-modified sty- 
renes are proving increasingly popular in 
an ever-widening circle of applications de- 
manding better shock resistance than can be 
achieved by unmodified styrene. 


Hoover Predicts Intense 
Competition 


The big challenge to each 
the chemical industry in 1953 will be 
that of lowering manufacturing and dis- 
tribution costs wherever possible in order 
to meet the intense competition resulting 
from an ample supply of most chemicals 
relative to demand, J. R. Hoover, presi- 
dent of the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
said in his year-end statement. Although 
industry sales have been increasing, earn- 
ings have been decreasing; this is because 
of the added costs of materials, labor, dis- 
tribution, and, of course, the high cor- 
porate tax rates now in effect. 

With the monumental expansion pro- 
gram spurred on by the Korean situa- 
tion in the last two vears, it is a certainty 
that the industry will have to expend 
even more energy in technological im- 
provements, to achieve greater yields and 
lower costs, and in salesmanship to utilize 
existing capacity. 

Both small and large businesses are 
looking toward June, 1953, to see what 
the new national administration will do 
when the present excess profits tax law 
expires, Hoover said. It is hoped that 
this law will be allowed to expire without 
reextension, or at least be modified to 
resemble the old 52% normal business 
tax. Some such stimulant should be pro- 
vided so that industry will have the in- 


member of 


Glen E. Yoquelet 


centive to continue the growth necessary 
for a healthy economy. 

Hoover concluded by 
ahead will present both an opportunity 
and a challenge for the chemical indus- 
try. Just as government economy is one 
of the biggest problems that President- 
elect Eisenhower will face. so too must 
industry tighten its belt in readiness for 
a highly competitive period in which a 
premium will be placed on sound plan- 
ning, maximum efficiency, improvements in 
products and processes, lower costs o 
manufacture and distribution and sound 


marketing. 


saying the years 


Name Sales Managers 


Appointment of three new divisional 
sales managers for the General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., were announced 
last month by Howard A. Bellows, vice 
president. The changes affect the three 
key market areas of Boston, Buffalo, and 
Akron. 

Named to head the Boston division was 
J. W. Bogle, who joined General Tire 
in 1945 and recently headed the Richmond 
division. 

The new Buffalo division 
H. B. Nelson, former manager of truck 
tire sales for the New York division. He is 
a veteran of 33 years in the tire business. 

Ori T. Lee has taken over the duties 
of Akron division sales manager. He was 
former manager of truck tire ~~. for 
the Twin City division and has a back- 
ground of 23 years’ experience in tire sales 
and service. 

Paul E. Nelson, Akron division sales 
manager ior the past two years, has been 
promoted to the new position of manager 
of fleet and national sales and will direct 
the handling of fleet and national sales 
accounts for General’s commercial sales 
division. He joined the tire firm in 1944 
after working for Socony Vacuum Oil 
Co. and Electric Autolite Co. Prior to 
his Akron division managerial assignment, 
Nelson was a territory respresentative for 
General's New York division and later 
Kansas City division head. During World 
War II, he made a vital contribution to 
the government’s Chemical Warfare de- 
partment by developing a method for 
reconditioning gas mask covers. Before 
starting on a sales career, Nelson was 
well known in the entertainment field. 


manager is 


Yoquelet in New Post 


\uburn, Ind., 
was 
director 
position of general 
succeeding the late David M. 


Rubber Corp., 
Glen E. Yoquelet, who 
treasurer, and a 

to the 


Auburn 
has elected 
vice president, 
for many years, 
manager, 
Sellew. Mr. Yoquelet had been 
assistant general manager of the company 
for several vears. 

Prior to his association with Auburn 
Rubber in 1939, Mr. Yoquelet was district 
office manager and district office account- 
ant for the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
He also spent 10 years with the Auburn 
Automobile Co. in various capacities. 

Mr. Yoquelet stated that under the new 
stock ownership plan every executive, su- 
pervisor, foreman, and key employe is now 
a stockholder in the company, and control- 
ling interest in the corporation's outstand- 
ing stock is now vested in this group. 

Auburn Rubber manufactures shoe sol- 
ing and heel materials, rubber toys and 

firm is now en- 


Tred stick-on soles. The 
tering its forty-third year in the industry. 


serving as 
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New Mansfield Set-Up 


M. L. Bayer is now factory manager, 
and H. P. Partenheimer, director of re- 
search and development in a revision 0! 





production and technical departments of 
The Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mans 
Seid, O., according to President James H 
Hoffman. 

Prior to their new appointments Baye 
had been general plant superintendent, and 
Partenheimer, manager of the development 
lepartment. Bayer is a veteran ot 20 years 
in tire and tube production, and Parten 
heimer has been a tire engineer in co! 
struction, design, and compounding for 35 
years. Before coming to Mansfield in 194i. 
Partenheimer was with The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. and with 


Fisk Rubber Lo. 
Other changes in the 


development and 





research departments involve new positions 
for five other } ansfield personnel, all re- 
porting to Partenheimer. 

) } + i ] + , 

Robert C. Hudson, development engi- 
neer, becomes manager of product desigi 
and constructio He was with Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. before joining Mans 
field. 

a) bo \< - fe } } 

Roscoe M. Gage, manager of the tech- 
nical division, has been made manager 


if 
development. With Mansfie ld 
since 1933, he previously had been with 
Portage Rubber Co., Vulcan Rubber Co., 
Hood Rubber Co., and Fisk. 

F. Kenneth Miller has been named man- 
f field engineering and product test- 
was formerly product develop- 
engineer and previously had been 
with James C. Heintz & Co., and with 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Pic harles P. Wilcox, head of mold en- 

neering, has appointed manager of 
design. He was with Fisk before 
coming to Mansfield in 1933. 

New manager of statistical quality con 
trol is Bernard M. Mahoney, who was 
formerly of the specifications de- 
partment. 

Named special assistants to 
R. V. Schotta, D. H. Landers, ; 
Forrest, previously shift 
superintendents. 


compound 
i I 








peen 


mold 


manager 


In addition five new departments have 
been created, each headed by a_ gen- 
eral foreman. Assigned these posts are 
J. A. Willard, in charge of Banbury 
mixing, calendering, and tread tubing: 
William Dormaier, in charge of stoc] 
preparation, beads, an d tire buil peo fig Sam- 
uel Johnson, tire curing and rbag de- 
partments; and Robert T. Murphy, tire 
final finishing, inspection, and repair. Th 


foreman in charge of inne1 


to be selected. 


fifth general 
tubes is vet 


McElroy in New Safety Job 


Robert W. McElroy has been advanced 
newly position of director 
of safety and security for Minnesota Min- 
yr & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. and its 

a Ses ae s. McElroy will coordinate all 
phases of peti security, and fire protec- 
tion in 3M plant Warehouses, and offices 
and those of 3M subsidiaries. McElroy has 
been plant protection manager at 3M 
1945. Prior to that he was director of 
protection for the Rocky Mountain division 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. He 
man of the plant division of 
Paul civil defense 
Jerome M. Mayer 


to the created 


since 





1S cl lair- 


protection 


has been named man- 


ager of fire protection. Mayer has been 
3M safety engineer since 1945. For 18 
years previously he was safety engineer- 


ing inspector with the National Inspectio: 
Co. of Chicago. 
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Hugh S. Ferguson 


Dewey Board Chairman; 
Ferguson Company Head 


& Almy Chemical 
have elected Hugh 
and chief executive 


Directors of Dewey 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
Ferguson president 


officer, effective January 1, when Bradley 
Dewey, eng since the company was 
founded in 1919, retired as such under 


the company’s etirement plan. Bradley 
Dewey was elect ve chairman of the board 
Mr. Ferguson, 52 years old, has bee: 
with the company for 28 of its 34 years 
Starting in the factory, Mr. Ferguson at 
me time or another served in purchasing 
and as assisant to the president and has 
represented the company in negotiations 
and contacts with customers and in arrang- 
financing. He has played a part in 
the plan: ing, design, and organization of 
the company’s factories and has travele: 
extensively in connection with its foreign 
operations. Mr. Ferguson was elected 
director of the company in 1927, treasurer 
and general manager in 1930, vice presi 
1944, and executive vice president 


ing 


lent in 
in 1948. 
He has had an active part in all phases 
r tl rowth from a one-fac 
manufacturer of sealing compounds 
for cans and other types of containers into 
a worldwide chemical organizat ion supply- 
ing basic industries such as food, clothing. 
construction, transportation, health, and 


companv s g 


tory 


recreation, with seven plants in the United 
States and six abroad, in Canada, Europe, 
South America, and Australia. 


Expands Plasticizer Line 


Harwick Standard Chemical Co., 60 S 
Seiberling St., Akron 8, O., has expanded 


its line of plasticizers by adding Hatco 
Chemical Co.’s high purity plasticizers. 
These materials have a minimum ester 
content of 99.7% and give better plasticiz- 


ing efficiency the in conventional plasticiz- 
ers, it is claimed. In addition, all impuri- 
ties, such as aldehydes and ketones, have 
been removed by Hatco’s special process. 
The Hatco plasticizers include dicaprvl 
phthalate, di-iso-octyl phthalate, dibutv] 
phthalate, didecyl phthalate, dioctyl seba- 
cate, and dibutyl sebacate. Addition of the 
Hatco materials rounds out Harwick Stan- 
dard’s previous line of plasticizers which 

includes Polycizer 162 (dioctyl phthalate), 
Polycizer 332 (dioctyl adipate), and tri- 
cresvl phosphate. 


Atomic Corp. Assignments 


Production authorities selected from the 
worldwide organization of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., have been 
assigned supervisory duties with Goodyear 
Atomic Corp., which will operate the gov- 
ernment’s gigantic Uranium-235 plant, now 

under construction in southern Ohio. 

Personnel approved the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and announced by Albert 
]. Gracia, manager of the newest Good- 
\ear operation, are: 

Oka Carlson, superintendent of cascade 
perations, transferred from St. Marys, O., 
where he was division superintendent on 
(soodyear mechanical goods production. 

lay B. Mitchelson, superintendent of 

chemical operations, transferred from du- 
ties of assistant manager of the company’s 
chemical engineering division at Akron, 

John R. Arndt, superintendent of prod- 
uct plant operations, transferred from su- 
pervisory duties on tire production at 
\kron. 

Arthur H. Wernecke, superintendent of 
the uranium control department, also trans- 
ferred from Goodyear-Akron where he was 
in charge of the methods section of the 
efficiency division. 

All four will report to George H. 
Revnolds, superintendent of the production 
division. 

Mr. Gracia also announced the appoint- 

ent of William H. Taylor as superinten- 
dent of design and develolplment, and 
Howard L. Caterson as head of inspec- 
tion Both men are under D. H. Francis, 
director of Atomic Corp.’s development 
engineering division. Taylor was _ section 
head in Goodyear’s research organization 
since 1947; while C Cate rson, since January, 
1952, was plant engineer at Goodyear Air- 
craft Corp., Akron, where he supervised 
electrical design and construction work for 
Plant F ; 

Assuming the post of superintendent of 
employe relations with Goodyear Atomic 
Corp. will be Lloyd E. Fuller, manager 
of supervisional training and assistant to 
the personnel manager at Goodyear’s Los 
Angeles plant. Named superintendent of 
the Atomic Corp.’s plant protection de- 
partment is John F. Hogan, plant police 
chief at the Akron plant of Goodyear Air- 
craft. Both men will report to H. C. Hil- 
liard, manager of industrial relations ot 
the Atomic Corp. 


New Corporate Structure 


The directors of The Bearfoot Sole Co., 
Wadsworth, O., have announced the com- 
pletion of a merger between The Bearfoot 
Sole Co., a Massachusetts corporation, and 
The Bearfoot Sole Co., an Ohio corpora- 
tion, whereby the latter assumed all the 
assets and the liabilities of the former on 
November 1, 1952. The Ohio corporation 
is the only survivor. 


The directors included Edwin, Irl B., 
Ernest, and Timothy D. Calvin, C. E. 
Chandler, Robert C. Brouse, and Horace 


Guild. Guild resigned on November 21. 

Officers of the new corporation follow: 
chairman of the board, Edwin Calvin; pres- 
ident, Irl Calvin; vice president and treas- 
urer, Ernest Calvin; executive vice pres!- 
dent, Timothy Calvin; vice president and 
secretary, G. Worthington; the follow- 
ing vice presidents: Homer Beaver, 1 
charge of production; L. E. Hardwick, 


sales: J. M. Calvin, export and New 
England sales; E. E. Calvin, personnel: 


Edward Gulbis, research and development; 
and B. D. White, Sr.. also chief engineer; 
assistant secretary, Attorney Brouse. 
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Expands Rubber Operations 


New appointments at The Parker Ap- 
pliance Co. Cleveland, O., announced 
December 3 by S. B. Taylor, president, 
reflect a further expansion of company 
operations in the formulation of rubber 
compounds and the cultivation of new 
markets for O-rings, special gaskets and 
seals, and related rubber products. 

E. L. Carlotta, who since early 1950 has 
headed rubber sales for Parker, has been 
made manager of all rubber research and 
development for the company. Succeeding 
him as manager of rubber sales is Frank 
A. Depatie, who has been engaged in 
sales work for Parker for the past three 
years. 

About three-quarters of Parker’s present 
output of rubber products serve aeronauti- 
cal purposes. The company however, is 
undertaking to broaden its base of opera- 
tions to cover new products and new 
markets. 

A recognized authority in the field of 
precision rubber molded products for in- 
dustrial and aircraft use, Carlotta, before 
joining Parker in 1941, served as a rubber 
research chemist with the Pennsylvania 
Coal Products Co., and the Industrial 
Rayon Corp. 

Depatie was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, where he also served as 
a member of the faculty. He came to 
Parker in 1948, from the Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey) where he had been a petro- 
leum engineer in Venezuelan operations. 

William T. Stephens, formerly vice 
president and general manager of Valve 
Service Co., has joined Parker Appliance 
as staff engineer in charge of the com- 
pany’s development program of industrial 
hydraulic equipment. 


Increases Research Staff 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
carbon black manufacturing firm, has an- 
nounced that the staff of its research and 
development department in Boston has 
been expanded to include eleven additional 
chemists and chemical engineers. 

New members of the applied research 
section include Frank A. Magno, Louis F. 
Sola, and Henry P. Donohue; applications 
research and technical service section, 
Willard F. Roemelt, Richard V. Does, 
W. Gerald Burbine, and William J. Casey: 
fundamental research section, Joseph P. 
Hall and Robert W. Dingman; organic re- 
search group, Joel Yancey. 

Thomas E. Stretton, new to the process 
design and economics section, research and 
development department, was formerly a 
member of the Cabot economics depart- 
ment until his recent transfer. 


Brooks, Polachi Advanced 


Edwin B. Brooks, vice president of 
Binney & Smith Co. International, 41 E. 
42nd St., New York 11, N. Y., has been 
elected president. Charles A. Polachi suc- 
ceeds him as vice president and has also 
been elected a director of the c ympany. 

Mr. Brooks, who started with the parent 
organization, Binney & Smith Co., in 1936, 
has piloted the export activities of its 
International subsidiary since it was started 
in 1949, 

Mr. Polachi joined the technical sales 
staff of Binney & Smith Co. International 
at that time. 
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Basic Materials Exposition 


The “Exposition of Basic Materials for 
Industry,” a new industrial show to cover 
the whole range of new materials for prod- 
uct development, will be held in Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y., on June 
15-19. Don G. Mitchell, president of Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., is chairman 
of the board of sponsors which consists of 
top executives of 20 major companies, in- 
cluding John R. Hoover, president of B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., and F. M. Daley, 
president of Sponge Rubber Products Co. 
The exposition is under the management 
of Clapp & Poliak, Ine. 

A series of technical conferences will be 
held in conjunction with the Exposition 
to discuss the properties and potentialities 
of new materials. These conferences will 
provide a clearing house for information 
on materials to the more than 15,000 ex- 
ecutives and engineers expected to attend. 
Both the Exposition and the conferences 
will cut across industry lines to introduce 
the new products to hundreds of different 
types of manufacturers. Admission will be 
restricted to top management executives, 
project engineers, product designers, ma- 
terials engineers, production experts, re- 
search men, and sales and marketing ex- 


ecutives. 


Carbon Black Shipping 
Carton 


The problem of shipping carbon black, 
especially to foreign plants, has been solved 
by an improved container developed by 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., in conjunction with Witco Chemical 
Co., New York, N. Y. Shipping ot carbon 
black in paper-bag packages presents a 
problem in that even a small tear in the 
bag allows the finely powdered black ti 
create a hazard. The new container con- 
sists of a fiberboard carton which supports 
an inner bag of compressed carbon black 
weighing 50 pounds. Compressing of the 
black removes air from the package and 
forms a briquette which, because of its 
density, helps support the package. The 
rectangular shape of the carton resists 
punctures and is easy to handle, it 1s 
claimed. If a puncture does occur, the 
compressed black does not flow out of 
the rupture. A trial shipment to Fire- 
stone’s plant at Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, showed the new container to be 
ereatly superior to the older paper bag 
package, and Firestone plans to use the 
new container for future shipments of car- 
hon black to its overseas plants. 


Walnut Shells as Mold Cleaner 


Finely ground English walnut shells 
are used by Firestone to clean aluminum 
tire molds, replacing sand or other mate- 
ials liable to pit the aluminum. The pow- 
der is used for blasting the mold surfaces 
and then is drawn off by a vacuum tube. 
Firestone buys some 125,000 pounds of 
ground walnut shells per year for use 
in mold cleaning. 


Harold W. Burkett, treasurer, U. S. 
Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., and A. M. Adamson, treasurer, 
Canadian General-Tower, Ltd., Galt, Ont., 
Canada, have been elected to membership 
in the Controllers Institute, 1 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Diamond Alkali Ups Two 


New assignments for two members of 
the Diamond Alkali Co. sales organiza- 
tion, Justus U. Belville and Kemble S. 
Lewis, were announced last month by W. 
H. McConnell, director of sales. 

Mr. Belville is now staff assistant to J. 
C. Forsyth, manager of Alkali specialty 
sales, at the company’s general head- 
quarters, 300 Union Commerce Bldg., 
Cleveland 14, O.: while Mr. Lewis suc- 
ceeds Mr. Belville as assistant manager 
of Diamond’s Chicago branch sales. 

Mr. Belville jomed Wiamond in 1941, 
doing merchandising and specialty sales 
and service work in the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
area. Following service in World War II, 
Mr. Belville returned to his previous duties 
with Diamond in 1946. That year, follow- 
ing his transfer to the Chicago branch 
sales office, he was engaged in handling 
sales of Diamond's chemicals for industry. 
In 1950 he was promoted to assistant man- 
ager of the sales office, which embraces 
Chicago and midwestern states. 

Mr. Lewis has been with Diamond since 
1947, when he started in the Chicago 
branch sales office on technical sales and 
advisory work on Diamond chemicals for 
the paint manufacturing industry. He later 
expanded his sales activities to cover 
Diamond’s complete line of more than 100 
chemicals. 

John C. Virden, nationally known Cleve- 
land industrialist, has been elected a direc- 
tor of Diamond Alkali. 


New Adhesives Plant 


Williamson Adhesives, Inc., long estab- 
lished in Chicago, Ill., as a manufacturer 
of industrial adhesives, has moved into a 
modern new plant at Skokie, IIL, north- 
west of the Chicago city limits. This move 
is the firm’s third in 38 years. Also, the 
third generation of the Williamson name 
is in management of the company. 

The new plant is a modern concrete and 
brick structure, which more than doubles 
the manufacturing facilities of the old plant 
and gives much larger office quarters. 
Additional ground area provides for future 
expansion. The building also houses the 
Williamson specialty compounding divi- 
sion, an important new division of the 
firm, engaged in the development of new 
products, and in processing, handling, pack- 
ing, and shipping special materials. 

The new building includes a_ well- 
equipped laboratory for adhesive research 
and production control, a fireproofed room 
for processing inflammable products, and 
greatly increased storage space for raw 
materials. 


Form New Company 


Bacon Industries, Inc., a new company, 
has been organized to produce O-rings, 
gaskets, and similar specialty products for- 
merly manufactured by Frederick S. Ba- 
con Laboratories. According to the an- 
nouncement by Partners Frederick S. Ba- 
con and Philip D. Wilkinson, the new firm 
will have manufacturing facilities at 192 
Pleasant St., Watertown, Mass., but its 
direction and management will remain un- 
der the parent organization. In addition 
to O-rings and gaskets, Bacon Industries 
will serve all needs in the specialty mold- 
ing field, from parts and mold design to 
material modifications to meet special re- 
quirements. 
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F. McCawley Tolin 


Promoted by Alco 


FF, McCawley Folin recently was 
moted to the position of director of 
for Alco Oil & Chemical Corp., Trenton 
Ave. and William St., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Mr. Tolin started his business career with 
E. I. du’ Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine 

| 1 control chemist and in 
e production training course. In the 
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Schwarz Advanced 


George W. Schwarz, since 1948 vice 
president-controller of Wyandotte Chemi- 
cals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich., has been 
promoted to vice president and treasurer, 
Robert B. Semple, president, announced 
December 20 following the year-end meet- 
ing of the board of directors. 

In assuming supervision of the financial 
administration of the nationwide chemical 
company and its transportation and mining 
subsidiaries, Schwarz relinquishes the con- 
trollership after a long career in account- 
ing that has brought him many honors 
from professional societies. 

The functions of treasurer have been 
handled by Ford Ballantyne, Sr., who will 
continue as vice president and secretary of 
the company, offices he has held for many 
years. 

Schwarz is a certified public 
and has served in various accounting 
capacities with industrial corporations in 
the Detroit area. In 1925 he joined the 
staft of Ernst & Ernst, public accounting 
firm, and in 1938 moved to Wyandotte as 
controller. 

Wyandotte’s operations include three 
plants in Wyandotte, Mich., one of the 
world’s largest quarries at Alpena, Mich., 
a coal mine in Pennsylvania, clay and vol- 
canic ash mines in Kansas and Mississippi, 


accountant 









a com] ss plant in Los Angeles, 
Calif., and a Great Lakes steamship line. 
The cosenens is a major producer of in- 
dustrial chemicals for the automotive, 
glass, construction, cleaner, and other 


major industries and also carries on a 
number of research and development 
projects for vov- 
ernment. 


defense branches of the 





George W. Schwarz 


Veteran Workers Feted 


and 40-year 
Rubber Co., Ltd, Granby 


— 109 members of 30- 


clubs of Miner 


P.O. ae the recent annual get-to- 
evether at the Granby Hotel. Nine new 
members entered into the 40-year club, 
and each received an engraved — silver 


salver, a $400 check, and a bar to be at- 
30-vear button. The new 
ibers bring the 40-year club total to Zi, 

he 30-vear club at the s same time gained 
new members, each of whom was pre- 
long-service button and a 
Membership in this club now 


check 





Richardson Upped 


William S. Richardson, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
been elected executive vice president, a dj. 
rector of the company, and a member of 
the executive committee of the board of 
directors. Mr. Richardson joined Goodrich 
in 1926 as manager of the planning de. 
partment; two years later became staff 
superintendent of the industrial  prod- 
ucts division; in 1931 was named mer- 
chandising manager of that division; 
in 1938, division general sales man- 
ager; and in 1941, general manager of 
the industrial and general products sales 
division. He was elected president of B. F, 
Goodrich Chemical Co. on its organization 
in April, 1945, and was elected vice 
dent of The B. F. 
April, 1951 


vice president of 


Akron, 0., has 





presi- 
Goodrich Co. jn 





Bachrach 


William S. Richardson 


Mr. Richardson is a graduate of Tech- 
nical High School, Boston, Mass. He is a 
veteran of World War I and during 
World War II was chairman of the OPA 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Indus he \dvi- 
sory Committee. He is also a director of 
the Manufacturing Chemists Association 
and is presently vice president of that 
organization. 


Schreurs in New Post 


Merle F. Schreurs has joined B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co.'s plastics mate- 
rials group to head the practical fabric 


coating techniques and processes section. 
His past experience was geined with Tex- 
tileather Corp., and as techwical director 
at Industrial Ovens, Inc. Schreurs is a 
member of the American Chemical Society, 
Society of Plastic Engineers, and Ameri 
can Society of Testing Materials 


Martin I. Cowan has resigned as secre 
Prod- 


tary and treasurer of Consolidated 
ucts Co., Inc.. New York, N. Y., and has 


He had been affili- 


dealer in) machin- 


retired from the firm. 
ated with the company, 
ery and plant equipment, for 30 years. His 
son, Robert C. Cowan, will continue as 
sales engineer with Consolidated. The 
senior Mr. Cowan plans to continue his 
association with the chemical and_ allied 
processing industries as a consultant, ad- 
viser, and appraiser. 
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Beebe to Japan 


Paul Beebe, manager of process devel- 
opment at Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
sails from San Francisco for Japan in 
mid-January to be production manager of 
the Goodyear “K. K.”—Japanesse desig- 
nation for Goodyear Co., Inc.—at Kurume. 
Beebe will replace J. J. Hartz as produc- 
tion manager covering the production of 
Goodyear products. Goodyear has a manu- 
facturing agreement with the Bridgestone 
Tire Co., of Japan. Beebe in 1917 joined 
Goodyear in the chemical engineering de- 
partment. After five years he was trans- 
ferred to compounding and in 1928 was 
assigned to the California plant as chief 
chemist. He has been manager of process 
development since 1935. 


Sales Department Changes 


A series of organization changes in the 
Goodyear sales departments was reported 
last month by Victor Holt, Jr., vice presi- 
dent in charge of tire sales. The changes 
include two newly created posts in the 
Akron staff and one in the field organiza- 
tion. 

The new home office assignments will 
be filled by R. W. Fitzgerald, named sales 
manager of the tire division, and W. 
Kemmel, made manager of the tire depart- 


ments. 

In the new field assignment, F. W. 
McConky, Jr., northeast division manager, 
is combining with his present duties those 
of directing and maintaining top-level con- 
tacts with the petroleum companies. Mc- 
Conky will report to Holt as assistant vice 
president. 


Plastic Vibrator for Looms 


Wellington Sears Co., 65 Worth St., 
New York 13, N. Y., has announced that 
its Lantuck, a non-woven cotton fiber mat 
developed in conjunction with West Point 
Mfg. Co., is used as the filler with Syn- 
thane Corp.'s L-RF laminate in a new 
plastic vibrator block for Draper textile 
looms. Mill tests indicate the new blocks 
give 60 times longer life than do conven- 
tional wood vibrator blocks, as well as 
being cheaper and lighter in weight. 


— Polymer Corp., Peabody, 
Mass., has appointed Cole & DeGraf, San 
Francisco, Calif., sales representative. Cole 
& DeGraf will specialize in the sale of 
Polymer products to the paint, rubber, ad- 
hesive and printing inks and lacquer man- 
ufacturers. The firm will also handle the 
sale and promotion of Polymer’s soil con- 
ditioner, Agrilon. 


_ Dusal Tool & Mold Co., 241 Centre 
St, New York 13, N. Y., has expanded 
into additional quarters at 37-01 Vernon 
Blvd., Long Island City, N. Y. The new 
facilities comprise 12,000 square feet of 
floor space to give Dusal a total of 18,000 
square feet. New equipment is being in- 
stalied to enable the company greatly to 
expand its moldmaking and other services. 


Allan E. Ross has been appointed man- 
ager—advertising department, by The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. He was formerly 
assistant manager of the department. 
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Parker Succeeds Rand at 
Agriculture Bureau 


Marion W. Parker, biochemist, botanist, 
and plant physiologist on December 22 be- 
came head of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Division of Rubber 


Plant Investigations, Plant Industry Sta- 
tion, Beltsville, Md. He succeeds Robert 


D. Rands, who retired after 32 years of 
research work in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils & Agricultural Engineer- 
ing; the past 12 years he spent in rubber 
plant studies. 

Dr. Parker has been in the 
1936. Most of his time has 
to fundamental studies of the mechanism 
of light period effects on plant growth, 
flowering, and fruiting. He is author or 
co-author of nearly 50 articles in this field. 
Before coming to the Department, Dr. 
Parker taught plant physiology and_biol- 
ogical chemistry at the University of 
Maryland and was associate plant physiol- 


Bureau since 
been given 


ogist for the Maryland Agtaaitaead Ex- 
periment Station. For the past eight 
months he has been directing the physio- 


logical and biochemical studies on Hevea 
under Dr. Rands. 

Dr. Rands has built up a wide experience 
in plant pathology, physiology, and im- 
provement for disease resistance. He spent 
3% vears in Java as consultant on rubber 
problems for the Netherlands East Indies 
Government. Returning to the Depart- 
ment, he made a rubber tree disease survey 
in Panama and northern South America. 
He worked on sugarcane diseases in the 


South and, with the approaching rubber 
crisis in 1940, took charge of the 
Latin American cooperative rubber pro- 
gram. Dr. Rands will continue as a col- 


laborator with the Department. 

The cooperative breeding and disease re- 
search has conquered the leaf blight which 
frustrated previous attempts to grow the 
plantation rubber tree commercially in this 
hemisphere. Joint activity by the Ford 
Motor Co. and the Brazilian government 
quickly revealed resistant strains. The pro- 
gram has developed strains that apparently 
combine yield with resistance, but more 
testing is required. 

The rubber program (joint research, 
local training, technical assistance) repre- 
sents the pioneer Point IV type of activity 
in Latin America. It provides the neces- 
sary technical guidance for an expanding 
commercial industry in which cooperating 
governments, private companies, and in- 
dividuals are investing several millions of 
dollars annually. Emphasis is given the 
small-farm type of production where rub- 
ber will be an important source of family 
cash income. 





Goebel Retires from RMA 


Goebel retired as secretary 
manager of The 
Association, Inc., 


Richard H. 
and traffic department 
Rubber Manufacturers 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
on December 31. A. L. Viles, Association 
president, announced that Goebel will be 


succeeded by George E. Gwinup as man- 
ager of the trathe department. 
Goebel joined the RMA in 1919 after 


traffic departments of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the Trunk 
Line Association of Railroads. He became 
secretary of the RMA in 1932 and served 
on several of the <Association’s product 
divisions and committees. During the war 
Goebel was chairman of the two traffic 
committees of Rubber Reserve Co. 


service in the 


Gwinup joined the RMA in October, 
1952, after previous service with Celanese 
Corp. of America and the Missourj Paci- 


is a member of the 
Advance Traftic 


fic Railroad Co. He 
faculty of the Academy of 


of New York. 


New Company Formed 


Park Rubber Co., Inc., with offices and 
plant at Lake Zurich, Il. is the result of 
a merger between Rubber Engineering & 
Chemical Co., Lake Zurich, and Park 
Rubber Corp., Melrose Park, Ill. The 
merger provides enlarged engineering and 
sales staffs and also increased production 
facilities. Products of the new company 
will be principally molded mechanical 
rubber and clicking machine pads 
and blocks for the shoe industry. 
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Officers of the new company are George 
M. Field, Jr., president; Robert T. Duffy, 
Jr. Henry J. Droba, Fred Fuller, vice 


presidents ; and Herbert B. Hill, secretary. 





Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., on December 23 com- 
pleted a reorganization of the company’s 
merchandising and advertising personnel. 
Accordingly H. Stanley John ison has been 


named director of merchandising, and 
George A. Taylor, advertising and sales 
promotion manager. Brooke, Smith, French 


New York and Detroit, 
advertising and mer- 


& Dorrance, Inc., 
has been appointed 
chandising counsel. 


Willard D. Voit, president of W. J. 
Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., 
was among those honored with business 
achievement awards by the Minute Maga- 
zine of Los Angeles to those “whose 
been recognized as ex- 


achievements have 
ceptional in their respective fields of 
endeavor.” The presentations were made 


at the December 9 meeting of the Los An- 
geles Advertising Club. Voit was honored 
for the fight his company waged to have 


the rubber covered football eg 
officially by collegiate and high school 


athletic associations. 


Randall Duster Corp., Rye, N. Y., re- 
cently appointed Anderson & Co., Akron, 
O., as its distributor in Ohio for dusting 
machines and powders, replacing National 
Rubber Machinery Co., which previously 
had represented Randall in this area. The 


company’s West Coast representative is 
John W. Bell, Rivera, Calif.; while ex- 
ports sales are handled by Gillespie & 


Co., New York, N. Y. 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 


Max A. Minnig, vice president of the 
rubber chemicals division of Witco Chemi- 
cal Co., 295 Madison Ave., New York 
7, BW. Xe been elected by the 
directors of Continental Carbon Co. and 
Continental Oil Black Co. as vice president 


has 


in charge of sales for these two companies. 


Mr. Minnig has been associated with the 
sat : 
Witco organization since January, 1946 


Valjean Junior Parker, 22-year-old 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. apprentice 
machinist of Akron, O., was chosen to 
represent Ohio-Michigan region appren- 
tices at the fifty-seventh annual Congress 
of American Industry in New York, N. Y., 
month. He received congratulations 
of General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, who addressed the Congress’ 
December 5 One of 17 
young men selected 1e apprentice 
program throughout the United States, 
Parker was a guest of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, sponsor of the 


Congress, during his stay from Decembe1 





] + 
lade 


dinner session 
from t 








2 through 6 in New York. He was se- 
lected as an outstanding apprentice on the 
basis of on-the-job skill, scholarship, per- 


leadership, and citizenship. 


sonality, 


Frank G. Moore has bee: 


appointed 


general traffic manager, Columbia-South- 
ern Chemical Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. Asso- 
ciated with the transportation field since 
1914, Mr. Moore has specialized on traf- 


tic problems of the chemical industry dur- 
ing the past 35 vears. He served as 
traffic manager for Columbia-Southern and 
its predecessor compat i 1934. 


has 


les since 


James P. Skehan has been appointed 
manager of the New York branch office of 
Monsanto Chemical Co.’s plastic division. 
He succeeds Charles F. Reeves, who re- 
tired after 20 years with the company. 
Skehan joined Monsanto in 1929 as a lab- 
oratory assistant in the plastics division’s 
headquarters at Springfield, Mass., became 
a member of the sales department in 1938, 
was advanced to assistant sales manager 
for sheets and Vuepak in 1945, was named 
sales manager for those products two 
years later, in 1948 was made assistant 
manager of the plastics division’s branch 
office in New York, and in 1950 was 
transferred to Washington, D. C., where 
he represented the division for two years. 
He was reassigned to the position of as- 
sistant branch manager in New York early 
last year. 


Robert T. Baldwin has been appointed 
executive secretary and assistant treasurer, 
and A. B. Bowers, director of publicity 
and assistant executive secretary of As- 
sociation of Consulting Chemists and 
Chemical Engineers, Inc., 50 E. 41st St., 


New York 17, N. Y. 


M. Adolph Heikkila, formerly engaged 
in sales promotion for the paint, plastics, 
chemicals, building, heating, and air-con- 
ditioning fields, has joined the technical 
literature department of Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod & Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh advertising 
agency. He comes from The New Jersey 
Zinc Co., where he was in the market 
development division in promoting and de- 
veloping new products, particularly for the 
luminescent and rubber fields. 
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Arthur N. Sudduth has been named 
manager of the new abrasive division, 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 260 


West Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., man- 
ufacturer, exporter, and importer of non- 
metallic minerals, pigments, and colors. 
Mr. Sudduth will supervise the sales and 
production of a wide variety of abrasives 
for the finishing of metals, glass, silver, 
plastic, and for wood finishing. He was 
formerly vice president in charge of east- 
ern sales and production activities and a 
director of James H. Rhodes Co. 


Robert D. Thomas has been advanced 
to central division sales manager oi The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
and will supervise the sales organizations 
of ten districts in five states. Mr. Thomas 
joined Firestone in its college sales train- 
ing class on July 30, 1931. He was em- 
ployed in various factory production posi- 
tions until he was transferred to the sales 
department in 1936. In 1937 he became 
assistant district manager at Cincinnati, in 
1938 merchandise manager of the Midwest 
sales division, and in 1939 district man- 
ager at Columbus, O. On February 15, 
1942, Mr. Thomas was drafted to serve the 
government as Chief, Tire Maintenance 
Division, Office of Defense Transportation, 
Washington, D. C. On December 12, 1942, 
he was named Regional Director, ODT, 
Cleveland, a position he held until 
tember 15, 1945. He then returned to Fire- 
stone as district manager at Cincinnati. 
He later became district manager at De- 
troit and on February 16, 1946, was re- 
called to Akron as assistant manager of 
eastern sales division. In October, 1949, 
he was appointed Akron district manager. 
Mr. Thomas is the son of the late John 
W. Thomas, former chairman of the board 
at Firestone. 

Paul B. Sewell, who has been on an 
extended leave of absence due to illness, 
previously had held the position of central 
division sales manager. 


Sep- 


Miss L. J. Baxter has been made direc- 
tor of customer service department, by 
\merican Polymer Corp., Peabody, Mass. 
This is a special department designed to 
expedite delivery of orders, to coordinate 
and trace shipments, and to facilitate re- 
quests for special products in pilot-plant 
or experimental production. 


W. P. Frisco, formerly technical direc- 
tor at St. Clair Rubber Co., Detroit, Mich.. 
is now factory manager of Vulcan Rubber 
Products, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. During 
his 15 years in the rubber industry 
Mr. Frisco has been associated with the 
manufacture of insulated wire and cable, 
molded mechanical goods, and coated fab- 
rics. 


Robert H. Naylor has been advanced 
to general credit manager of The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., to 
succeed G. L. Webster, who recently re- 
tired. A member of the Goodyear organi- 
zation since 1925, Naylor’s first assign- 
ment was as a field credit man in the 
Boston district. He later served there as 
district credit manager and subsequently 
was made eastern division credit manager 
prior to being named assistant general 
credit manager at the Akron headquarters 
in 1936. 


George H. Baker has been elected vice 
president in charge of the employe and 
public relations department of Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. He had 
joined the chemical company in September 
1950, as director of employe and public 
relations following broad experience in the 
field of human relations in both industry 
and government. 


Laurence F. Whittemore, president 
and chairman of the board of Brown Co,’s 
pulp and paper operation, recently became 
president of the New England Council, 
He has served in many capacities on the 
Council, including a director from 1930 
to 1946, New Hampshire chairman, sec- 
retary, and executive committee member, 


Howard I. Green, vice president and 
managing director of Fidelity Machine Co, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., has resigned. His 
action coincides with the sale of the Green 
interests, which represents one of the larg- 
est blocks of Fidelity stock. Green was 
a member of the syndicate which took 
over Fidelity in 1946 and was responsible 
for bringing the company to its present 
position in the development and manufac- 
ture of specialized equipment for the tex- 
tile, wire, and rubber industries. 


Clyde L. Jenkins and Henry Watts 
have been appointed superintendent of the 
materials and service department and pur- 
chasing agent, respectively, of the Good- 
year Atomic Corp. Both men are veteran 
employes of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

0. 


Herbert H. Wiedenmann has been 
made factory manager of Akron Plants 
1 and 2 of The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. He comes from Los Angeles where 
he was factory manager of the Firestone 
plant there since 1950. He will become 
manager of the Akron tire factories. He 
was hired in California by Firestone on 
the job of splicing breakers in the stock 
preparation department in October, 1928. 
From 1929 to 1934 he worked in the devel- 
opment department; in 1934 he was named 
general foreman of the stock preparation 
department; in 1935, general foreman ot 
the materials preparation department; in 
1936, manager of the tire building and 
curing departments; and in 1941, produc- 
tion manager of the tire plant. When the 
fuel cell division was started in 1942, 
Mr. Wiedenmann was transferred to it as 
division manager, a post he held until the 
end of the war, when he was named assist: 
ant factory manager. 


Warren E. Scoville, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the develop- 
ment department of United States Rubber 
Co.’s plant in Passaic, N. J., and will be 
responsible for further development of the 
33,000 mechanical rubber and plastic prod- 
ucts now made in the Passaic factory, 
and the development of new rubber and 
plastic products. Lawrence Cranston is the 
development manager at the plant, which 
has approximately 3,100 employees. Mr. 
Scoville has been in the company’s devel- 
opment department since graduating from 
Stevens Institute in 1934. 
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NEW SUN PROCESS AID 
IMPROVES QUALITY OF 


COLD GR-S TIRE TREADS 
SUNDEX- 41 








1. Helps prevent scorching during mixing, milling and extruding. 


2. Aids dispersion of compounding ingredients. 


oe Reduces power consumption. 


4, Contributes to improved wear resistance and flex life of cured products. 


Se Speeds processing of oil-extended GR-S polymers. 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU COMPLETE DETAILS 


Send for our special bulletin on Sundex-41. It 
contains detailed reports on laboratory-scale and 
factory-scale mixing and milling runs of cold- 
rubber stocks. Helpful data on recipes, order of 
mixing, processing procedures, and physical prop- 


erties of cured and uncured specimens are included. 


UNOCD> 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 


January, 1953 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Dept. RW-1 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of your special bulletin on the new Sun 
rubber-process aid, Sundex-41. 


Name 





Title 





Company 





Street 





City Zone. State 
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OBITUARY 


Herbert I. Scott 
SCOTT, treasurer of The 


H ERBERT I. 
}arr Rubber Products Co., Sandusky, 


O., died in a hospital at Sandusky, Decem- 





ber 10, following an illne of several 
wee ks 

\ native of Clarkesfield. O., Mr. Scott 
was graduated from W akeman High 
School and attended the Oberlin School 


ot Commerce. 








His first job was as a secretary at 
National Tube Co., Lorain, but he soo 
left there to become an accountant for 
a hardware manufacturing concern. He en- 
tered the rubber field with Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. in 1913 as an accountant 
and assistant credit manager. He later 
ook a position with the Faultless Rub- 
ber Co., Ashlan ; and after six vears 
vent with Hoffman Heater Co. until with 
1 co-worker, the late Nelt Barr, he started 
The Barr Rubber Co., which was origi- 
ally at Lora 


Rotary, 


Na- 


was a member of 
Men’s Association, 


The deceased 
Cleveland Credit 





tional Associatior of Cost Accountants, 
Cleveland Treasurers’ Club, the Salvation 
\rmy advisory board, and the Methodist 
Church, where he served 50 vears in va- 
rious ca including Sunday School 
m the board of stewards 

and as a lay leader of the 





alk district of the church 








*uneral services were held December 13 
at Trir ity Methodist Church, followed by 
additional services the same day in New 
London, where he was buried in New Lon- 
lon Cemetery. 

Besides the widow, survivors include a 

aughter and two sisters. 


Fred J. Wilson 


eres JAMES WILSON, one of the 
organizers and at one time president 


f Wilson Rubber Co., Canton, O., died 
December 6 in a Canton hospital after 


hemorrhage. 
Educated in the public schools of Akron, 
Mr. Wilson started his career in the rub- 


suffering a cerebral 


be r industry with The B. F. Goodrich Co.. 
in 1893. In 1900 he became foreman of 
Goodrich, but left there to join Republic 


in 1904, 
foreman 
, and Fault- 
1914-16 he 
on Rubber (cox 
Wilson Rub- 
er Co., where he served in the capacity 
president and general manager 
until 1926 when president He 


same capacity 
_— to become, successively, 
t Cant 1 Rubber Co., 1905-12 
less Rub ber Co., 1913. From 
vas superintendent of Can 


hut recioned 
ut resigned to orgar 


Xubber Co. in the 





became 
red trom off ice in 1947: 
was a director of 


| A ede 
he decease oor ae 





Federal Savings & Loan Co., a member 
ese ead ane 
National Association of Manufact urer 
Canton Chamber of Commmerce, the Ro- 
tary 114} n +h “an ) A ¢ 
ary Club, and the Canton Automobile 
Club. He was active Trinity Reformed 
Church, where he served as a deacon and 
an elder, and also belonged to the Blu 
Lodge, Scottish Rite, Commandery, and 
. Pirie, 
He was born in Galion, O., on June 10, 


: Funeral services were held December 9, 
followed by interment in Forest Hill Cem- 
etery, Canton. 

Survivors include the widow, 
and three grandchildren. 
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three sons, 


Franklin T. Griffith 


RANKLIN T. GRIFFITH, chairman 

of the board of directors, Griffith Rub- 
ber Mills, Portland, Oreg., succumbed to 
a heart attack, November 7, at his home 
in Portland. 

The deceased was born in Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1870. He began his business ca- 
as a bookkeeper in California before 
Oregon in 1891, where he 
exams in 1894, without ever 
1 soon be- 


reer 
moving to 
assed his bar 
having gone to law school, and 
came a prominent lawyer and head of the 
Griffith, Phillips & Coughlin law firm. 

In 1913 Mr. Griffith was made president 
f Portland General Electric Co. He also 
served as president and later as chairman 
of the board of Portland Traction Co., 
and as president of Title & Trust Co. 
and of Firtex Insulated Board Co. He be- 
came president of Griffith Rubber Mills 
after the death of his brother, and founder 
of the firm, Charles R. Griffith, and later 
chairman of its board. 

secause of his interest in many civic 
projects, Franklin T. Griffith. the first 
president of the Portland Community Chest 
and an active participant in affairs for 
the Shriner’ s Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dret.. was named Portland’s “Citizen of 
the Year” in 1938. 

Survivors include the widow, two daugh- 
ters, and a sav-in-law, Zina A. Wise, pres- 
ident of the rubber company since 1951. 


Calvin Provost 


ALVIN PROVOST. retired vice presi- 

dent and director of Bloomingdale Rub- 
ver Co., Chester, Pa., suffered a fatal heart 
attack on November 20 at his farm in 
Marvdel, Del 

Mr. Provost was born in Boonton, N. J., 
July 14, 1873, and received his education 
in the public schools of that town. 

In 1887 he started his career in the 
rubber industrv in t . plant ‘ American 
Hard Rubber Co. in sutler, N. but left 
there in 1890 to work for the a Bloom- 
ingdale Soft Rubber Works, Bloominedale. 
N. J.. which later was — and 
named the Bloomingdale Rubber Co. In 
1910 the decez ased was made factorv man- 
ager: in 1926, vice president and director; 
and in 1946 he retired. 

Funeral services were held in Marvydel 
on November 21. The body was then re- 
moved to Chester, Pa.. where additional 
services were held the next day. followed 
by burial in Chester Rural Cemetery. 

Besides the widow, a son, five daughters. 
ten grandchildren, and five great grand- 
children survive 


} 


Thomas J. Starkie 
THOMAS J. STARKIE, 


irector, an member of 


vice president, 


1 the caicaiacs 


committee of Witco Chemical Co., New 
York, N. Y., and a director of Witco 
Chemical Co., Ltd., of Great Britain, died 


midileale of a heart attack December 21 
at his residence in New York 

Mr. Starkie was born in 
oO! December ip 1892. 

He began his career in the 
with Harshaw Chemical Co., 
1921, joined Witco. 

The deceased belonged to the Uptown, 
Chemist’s, New York, and National Paint 
Clubs and the Salesman’s Association of 
the American Chemical Society. 

Mr. Starkie leaves his wife, one son, and 
a daughter, i. 


‘New York 


chemical field 
and in June, 


Elmer Croakman 


LMER CROAKMAN, president of Bin. 
ney & Smith, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Can- 


ada, died December 25 at the age of 54, 
The deceased was graduated trom the 

University of Buffalo, N. Y., in 1918. 
Directly after graduation Mr. Croakman 


National 
until 
become 


Analine Die Co, 
1924 when he 


with 
remained 


started 
where he 


went to Akron, O., to le assistant 
chief chemist at Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Co. In 1946 he left there to be- 


come president of Binney & Smith, Ltd. 
in Canada. 
Surviving the deceased are the 
a daughter, a son, and a brother. 
The body was bought to rag ilo for 
burial after services were held in 


widow, 


oronto, 


Edwin W. Oldham 
DWIN W. OLDHAM, retired head oi 


Firestone Tire . —- Co.’s general 
laboratory, Akron, died December 2( 
at an Akron ee aiter having been 
admitted the night before. 

Mr. Oldham was born in Akron, 74 
years ago. He was graduated from Case 
Institute of Technology in 1900. 

Two years ago he retired from Fire- 
stone, with which he had been associated 
for 30 years. 

The deceased was a member of the 
American Chemical Society, West Con- 
gregational Church, was past master and 
secretary for 12 years of Coventry Lodge, 
F. & A. M., and active in the Lapidiary 
Society of Akron. 

Mr. Oldham leaves three sons, a daugh- 
ter, and ten grandchildren. 


FINANCIAL 


Armstrong Rubber Co., West Haven, 
Conn., and wholly owned subsidiaries. 
Year ended September 30, 1952: net in- 
come, $1,651,802, equal to $4.05 each on 
390,710 common shares, compared with 
$2,832,393, or $7.28 each on 376,562 shares, 


in the preceding fiscal year; net sales, 
$55,436,947, against $50,32 25,336; federal 
taxes on income, $2,114,379, against $4.- 


790,587; current assets, $24,093,046.60, cur- 
rent liabilities, $14,481,839.35, against $19- 
550,545.17 and $10,195,561.45, respectively, 
on September 30, 1951. 


Akron, 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
consoli- 


O. Year ended October 31, 1952; 

dated net income, $43,081,717, equal t 
$10.89 a common share, contrasted with 
$48,398,950, or $12.26 a share, in the year 
ended October 31, 1951: net sales, $965- 
364,427, against $975,766,455; current as- 
sets, $383,740,336, current liabilities, $95. 
508,906, against $317,467.376 and $116. 
308,920, respectively, on October 31, 1951 


Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. Nine 
months to September 30, 1952: net earn- 
ings, $1,502,986, equal to $10.03 a common 
share, compared with $1,051,179, or $7.02 
a share, in the same months last year. 


Phelps Dodge Corp., New York. 
N. Y. Nine months to September 30, 1952 
net income, $25,643,671, equal to $2.53 a 
share, compared with $31,163,162, or $3.07 
a share in the 1951 period. 
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Diagram shows how calender rolls are mounted on Timken tapered 








roller bearings to maintain gage of plastic film and rubber sheeting. 


With calender rolls on TIMKEN bearings 
gage stays uniform sheet after sheet 


HEN calender rolls are mounted on Timken® tapered 

roller bearings, the gage of plastic film and rubber 
sheeting is held uniform. With Timken bearings, rolls 
Stay in accurate alignment longer than is possible with 
sleeve-type bearings. 

Uniform gage is maintained for the entire length of the 
sheet and for sheet after sheet. By holding gage to mini- 
mum tolerances, Timken bearings increase yield. You 
get more yards per pound of material. 

Because there is no friction between roll neck and bear- 
ings, roll neck wear is eliminated. Overhauls are fewer. 
Downtime is reduced because roll necks don’t have to 
be machined. 

Timken bearings have true rolling motion and an 
incredibly smooth surface finish which practically elimi- 
nates wear within the bearing. Precision is maintained. 


NOT JUST A BALL) NOT JUST A ROLLER {> THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL ©) AND THRUST 


January, 1953 


Their tapered construction permits Timken bearings 
to take radial and thrust loads in avy combination. And 
line contact between their rollers and races gives extra 
load-carrying capacity. 

Why not get all the advantages of Timken bearings in 
your calenders, mills, refiners, and mixers. For complete 
information, write The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”’. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 





LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION ~@)- 
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Circle Wire & Cable Corp., Maspeth, 
L. I, N. Y. Ten months to October 31, 
1952: net income, $1,877,875, equal to $2.50 
a common share, compared with $1,699,798, 
or $2.26 a share, in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1951; net sales, $19,271,163, against 
$14,639,340 


St. Joseph Lead Co., New York, N. Y. 

and dor nestic subsidiaries. First three quar- 

net income, $8,332,5 79, equal to 

h on 2,716,222 capital shares, com- 

sete with $10,242,802, or $3.77 each on 

2,469,320 shares, in the preceding year's 

quarters; net sales, $78,390,417, 
$84,220,610 


against 


\kron, O. First 
$671.876. 


Seiberling Rubber Co., 
three quarters, 1952: net income, 
equal to $1.69 a common share, contrasted 
with $1,005,989, or $2.78 a share, in 
previous year’ 


329, against 


Skelly Oil Co.., 

idiary. Nine 

30, 1952: net income, 
yn 2,873,059 ¢ 
$22,036,961, 
hare S, 


eptember 
equal to 
com- 


subs 
5,983, 

ay ‘ital shares, 
$7. 67 


a vear earlier 


Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. Quarter ended October 31, 1952: 
net earnings, $207,499, equal to $1.15 a 
common share, compared with $310,236, or 
$1.72 a share, in the 1951 period. 


United States Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y. First nine months, 1952: net profit, 
$18,912,141, equal to $2.83 a common share, 
. ¢ od] ++} o77? 2 428.878, S3 51 ¢ 
compared with $22,428,878, or $3.51 a 
share, a year earlier; net sales, $648,744,- 
964, against $632,700,279. 





range Trade Opportunities 


listed below recently 

n buying in the United 

States representati ns. Addi- 

‘oncerning each import or ex- 

luding a World Trade Di- 

s availi o qualified United 

may be obtain upon inqt uiry 
1 Intelligence Unit 
-nartment of Commerce, 
t x} field offices, 


companies sl 


ndustries 


Export Opportunities 


Ouassabieh, 
vehicle 


Khan 
motor 





Dividends Declared 


( 


$1.00 C 


Garlock Packir 


Tire & Rubbe 


Goodall Rubber C 


B. F 


Hewitt-Robins, Ir 
Jenkins Bros 


Goodrich C 


bber C 
aiming C 


sais Rubber Recl 


livan Rubber Corp 
estos Manhattan , Ine 
Seiberling Rubber C: 


Iimar Products Corp 


Thermoid Co 
. S. Rubber Reclaiming 


U Co., 
Union Asbestos & Rub a Cc 
Viceroy Mfg. Co., Ltd 


*One full share for each share hel: 
tOne preferred share of $1 par valu 


STOCK OF 


Rati 31 RECORD 


SO.87 
2.00 
0.50 ft 
0.50 q 
0.59 
0.10 


0.50 sp. 

0.50 

1.00 

2.00 extra 

0.25 

0.50 extra 

1.25 yr-end 
extra 

0.75 q. 

0.75 q. 


0.60 extra 


Nee RK Own 


Co oe to 
CweRKS 
S Src cue 


to 
Crore Bho 


Ont 


Latex 
de la 
France: 


Manufacture Frangaise de 
Wouters & Gillekens, Route 
(Seine & Oise), 


M.A.P.A., 
Anciens Ets. 
Gare, Villiers-le-Bel 
latex gloves, toys. 

Antonio Godinho 
389, Luanda, Angola, Portuguese West 
vicycles and accessories, including tires. 

Rivalland & Son (Pty.) Ltd., 324 West 
P. O. Box 1562, Durban, Union of South Afri 
electrical wires and = cables. 


& Irmao, Lda., 


Import Opportunities 


Modelos Especiales, S. de R. L., Medellin 
327, Mexico, D. Mexico: plastic beach foot. 
with neolyte soles. 
d’Exploitation des 
Baudou, Les Eglisottes, Gironde, France: tires 
for wheelbarrows, hand trucks, 1 agricultural 
Senaeses rubber boots for sports, work and in. 


wear 


Societe Etablissements 


Manufacture Francaise de Latex 
Anciens Ets. Wouters & Gillekens, Route de la 
Gire, Villiers-le-Bel (Seine & Oise), France: 
latex gloves, nipples, fountain pen teats, and 
tovs. 





Trade Lists Available 


Division recently 


The Commercial Intelligence t 
lists, which 


published the following trade 
mimeographed copies may be obtained by firms 
domiciled in the United States from this Division 
ind from Department of Commerce Field Offices. 
The price is $1 a list for each country. 
Manufacturers: 

Importers & 


y roducts 
jul] ment 


Automotive Spain, 
Automotive E Dealers: 
& Equipment Importers & 


Manuf acturers Pr ru 
Recappe rs, 





Carbon Black Statistics— 
Third Quarter, 1952 


output, shipments, 
carbon black 
blacks are 


are statistics for 

roducers, stocks, and exports of 

the third quarter, 1952. lurnace 

sified as follows: SRF semi-reinforcing 

black: HMF, high’ modulus furnace 

FEF, fast extruding furnace black: and 

high abrasion furnace black. _ Statistics 

thermal black are included with SRF black 

avoid disclosure of individual company op- 
trons 


Thousands of Pounds 


July 
Production: 
Furnace types: 
SRF 


Total furnace 
Sontact types.... 
122,150 


TOTALS 125,663 


24,544 

6,993 
13,103 
31,658 30.082 
83,132 
37,662 


76,098 
39,156 


Total furnace 

Contact types 

TOTALS . “411, 1 36 120,794 

Producers’ Stocks, End of Period: 

Furnace types: 
SRF... 
HMF 31,676 
FEF ; 25,810 
HAF.. [ 31,321 
134,828 
208,044 


42,487 
36,917 
26,186 
28,804 
134,394 
217 904 


46,021 46, 264 


Total furnace 
“ontact types. 
TOTALS 342,372 349,768 ~ 352, 298 
Exports: 
Furnace types 
Contact types. 


12,210 
19,652 


7,435 
13,196 
31,862 23 


TOTALS. 20, 631 


‘Sou RCE: Bureau of Mines, United = ate 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. 


s Depart- 
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37,662 


120,794 











luce the time 


Banbury Mivers 
looked like this... 


Muehlstein has 
maintained—as it 
does today—a 
leading position 
in serving the 
rubber and allied 


industries. 








“MUEHLSTEIN <= 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





BRANCH OFFICES: Akron + Chicago + Boston + los Angeles + Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Akron « Chicago - Boston - los Angeles + Jersey City 


| CRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER : SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST - PLASTIC SCRAP 








OF HOSE REINFORCEMENT 


@ Lower mainte- 
nance 


@ Yarn package 16 
times larger 

@ Complete auto- 
matic control 

@ 1/7 power 
required 


@ 1/3 floor space 


@ 300% faster pro- 
duction 


@ 500% greater 
labor efficiency 


@ 90% less down 
time 


@ Minimum noise 


@ Lower capital 
investment 


The Fidelity Knitter uses untreated rayon, cotton, 
nylon, fiberglass, etc. as purchased, eliminating costly 
treating and rewinding equipment. Only 4 yarns to 
tend, save time and give consistent hose diameters. No 
irying time after knitting. 

Results—a finer, more flexible hose with better ad- 
hesion, at a lower cost than braided hose. 

Only Fidelity Knitters can give you all these 
advantages ... advantages that put you ahead of com- 
petition and provide your customers with a better hose. 

Why not write for 
new bulletin on single 
or double deck models. 


ACT NOW! 


MODEL D-25 
FIDELITY VERTICAL HOSE 
REINFORCEMENT MACHINE 






FIDELITY 
ACHINE 
OMPANY 
es a Linas Gaps 

__ 3908 FRANKFORD AVE. + PHILA. 24, PA., U.S.A. 


s Ne ae 
ke. ee Ne ee aR NOR SOT NS NGS Ge RS ORR ERNE fe EERE I Tg. OY 
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New Machinery 





Farrel-Birmingham Three-Roll Tri-Angular Calender 


Three-Roll Calender 


NEW three-roll Tri-Angular calender, available in a range 


of sizes and optional features to handle any calendering 
process requiring two passes, has been announced by Farrel- 
Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. The calender features a 
right-angle arrangement of the three rolls which isolates the 
separating forces. With only two rolls in any plane, there is nm 
pressure from a third roll to affect roll settings and cause gage 
fluctuations. Hydraulic pull-back cylinders hold the rolls in their 
operating positions, eliminating backlash in the boxes and 
adjusting screws. 

The angular roll arrangement also improves feeding conditions, 
since the angle of the rolls provides better support to the feed 
bank, and bank and guides are easily accessible from the floor 
level. Standard units are furnished with mechanical lubrication, 
but a flood lubrications system can be provided for high-tempera- 
ture operation. Other optional features include rolls drilled longi- 
tudinally beneath the working surfaces for more effective tem- 
perature control; a motorized crossed-axes device for fine adjust- 
ment of roll crown on the gaging pass; and the company’s 
Uni-Drive mechanism. This drive system separates the drive 
and connecting gears from the calender and encloses them in 
a separate housing from which they are connected to the calen- 
der by universal spindles. The Uni-Drive reduces gear main- 
tenance and provides efficient power transmission under varving 
torque loads. 

















Job to Do? 


SEE PAGE 442 
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Biicinoleates are 
fully equivalent and, in many cases, 
superior to the commonly used low 
temperature plasticizers. An added 
feature is their extremely low vol- 
ume swell in aromatic fuels. Their 
cost is much lower. Check this 
graphic comparison and you will see 
that costs can be cut substantially. 


Baker Ricinoleate Esters: 
PG-16, Butyl Acetyl Polyricinoleate 
FLEXRICIN® P-4, Methyl Acetyl Ricinoleate 
FLEXRICIN P-6, Butyl Acetyl Ricinoleate 
FLEXRICIN P-4, Methyl Acetyl Ricinoleate 








CUT COSTS ON 


a 


25% Nitrile Rubber 
40% Nitrile Rubber 
Neoprene GN 

GRS 


® CASTOR OIL COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
LOS ANGELES « CHICAGO 


January, 1953 


(LOW TEMPERATURE 
|LOW VOLUME SWELL 


asticl 





Mail convenient coupon for 1 quart sam- 
ples and technical data sheets. Please clip 
to your letterhead. 


eee a 


Baker Castor Oil Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


Please send samples of the Ricinoleate Esters 
checked or Technical Bulletin. 


CPG-16 [)P-4 [(P-6 


_] Technical Data 


Nome 





Firm 





Address 














ESTABLISHED 1903 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


WOrth 4-1460 











Model 10M-3 Oakes Continuous Automatic Mixer 


Latex Foam Mixer 


A SMALLER version of its continuous automatic mixer, used 
successfully in the manufacture of latex foam, has been 
developed by E. T. Oakes Corp., Islip, N. Y. Designated the 
Oakes Mixer Model 10M-3, the new unit operates on the same 
principle as the older Model 14M-5, but has a smaller capacity. 
The large mixer is rated at a maximum capacity of 1,800 pounds 
of wet latex an hour; whereas the new Model 10M-3 has a capac- 
ity of 150-190 pounds an hour. Where required, the new mixer 
can operate at cz ipacities down to 50 pounds of wet latex an hour. 

“he mixers are said to eliminate 12-15% of the waste result- 
ing from batch mixing processes and also permit injection mold- 
ing of foam latex in closed molds. Both the large and the 
small mixers feature self-contained power units for the mixing 
rotor and pump drive, wide speed range, and ease of adjust- 
ment to handle latex densities down to a specific gravity of 0.06. 
All necessary controls, instruments, proportioning pump units 
for slurry, and other fittings are incorporated in each model. 


Vibrating Screen 


A NEW-STYLE vibrating screen for sizing and_ processing 
chemicals, ore, and other bulk materials has been announced 
by Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Stamford, Conn. Known as the Robins 
Vibrex, Model MS, the screen pie handle heavier loads than 
previous models, is equipped with a heavier yoke, and is moun ited 
on coil springs instead of the leaf springs formeriy used. The 
springs are encased in neoprene accordion-type boots to keep 
out dirt. 

The screen employs the company’s circle-throw principle 
which gives two positive strokes with every revolution of the 
counterweights. These strokes bounce the material out of and 
above the screen cloth. At the same time a circular action 
is imparted to the material particles, making them rotate as 

(Continued on page 566) 





Robins Vibrex Model MS Vibrating Screen 
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Oronite POLYBUTENES 


economical extenders of rubber 





Oronite Polybutenes are clear, light colored, chemically 
stable liquids of moderate to high viscosity and tac -kiness. The Vy 
have excellent aging characteristics. They do not become 
gummy or waxy, on not harden, darken or change in any essential 
property over long periods of atmospheric exposure. T he 4) 
can be readily e nde using standard techniques and equipment. 
Polybutenes can be used as a rubber extender in the manufacture of 
a wide \ ariety of molded rubber products such as rubber boots, garden hose. 
hot water bottles. Besides exte nding rubber, Polybutenes plasticize 
the mass of rubber making it more pliable for easy milling. 
Oronite Polybutenes are used in milling reclaimed rubber batches and 
have a field of usefulness in plasticizing various synthetic rubbers. 
Oronite Polybutenes are available in four grades, based on 
viscosity. Complete information is available in a technical bulletin. 





Write or phone the Oronite office nearest you a RO 7 ITE 


and talk over your problem with us. CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


38 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
STANDARD OIL BLDG., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
600 S$. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
MERCANTILE SECURITIES BUILDING, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


2630 
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KAMLOK Couplings combine speed, perfect perform- 
ance, durability—three features that are indispensa- 
ble. Fastest! Perfectly tight, safe connection in seconds, 
by sliding coupler over adaptor, and pressing cam 
levers. KAMLOKS couple and uncouple instantly, re- 
gardiess of “hookup.” Efficient! No wasted time— 
effort, achieving leakproof-tight connection that guar- 
antees consistently safe operation at peak efficiency. 
Long-lasting! Made of hard wear-resistant bronze to 
3”. 4” size of OPALUMIN, as strong as bronze, only 
V3 the weight. KAMLOKS add extra life to hose. 


Write for Bulletin F-3 


OPW CORPORATION 


VALVES, FITTINGS, ASSEMBLIES 
for handling hazardous liquids 
2735 COLERAIN AVE. ¢ CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 


The quality and grind 
you need for 
dusting and filling. Call Ou 
Whittaker 
The Talc House” 


THE SOURCE FOR EVERY GRADE 
Send for your free copy of TALCS FOR INDUSTRY 

Magnesium Oxides for Neoprene Compounding 

Valencia Pumice 
‘Elk Brand Antimony Oxide 
for Flame-proofing. Stearates: Zinc & Calcium 
Clays 

All Oxide Colors 


W/HITTAKER RUBBER MATERIALS DEPT A 
CLARK & i alysengngel 
DANIELS, Inc. Mm tous 


Richardson Agencies, Ltd 





New Materials 


Fortex—New Reinforcing Agent 


F' YRTEN, a new multi-purpose rubber reinforcer, extender 

and processing aid is offered by Thermoid Chemical Co,, 
Trenton, N. J., through the sales agent, Herron Bros. & Meyer, 
Inc. The first of a series of rubber chemicals to be offered by 
hermoid, Fortex is a non-toxic, non-volatile brown liquid 
which pours easily, when warmed, and can be used in processing 
natural, reclaimed, and all synthetic rubbers except butyl and 
polysulfide. 

The new material reinforces rubber by increasing tensile 
strength, modulus, and hardness and also improves tear resis- 
tance, resilience, and age resistance. In processing, Fortex acts 
as a plasticizer and anti-crosslinking agent. Production experi- 
ence in Thermoid plants during the past several months indi- 
cates that the product should be added directly to the rubber 
early in pre-breakdown or at the start of milling in order to 
gain tull advantage of its properties. It is not volatile and js 
present in the final rubber compound. As a dispersing agent, 
Fortex permits high carbon black loadings at lower temperatures 
and aids in the incorporation of pigments. Fortex can be used 
in white and colored compounds and can replace all or part of 
the stearic acid in a recipe. 


New Synthetic Wax 


LCOWAX, a new low molecular weight, wax-like materiai 

derived from ethylene, has been announced by Semet-Solvay 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector St., New 
York 6, N. Y., marking the Division’s entry into the petrochemi- 
cal field. The new product is being made on a small scale at 
Buffalo, N. Y., pending completion of a new full-scale plant 
at the same location later this year. 

Available in two grades differing in hardness, Alcowax has 
wax-like hardness and a melting point of approximately 100° Cc, 
The product is a translucent white in color, tasteless, non-toxic, 
and substantially odorless. It has low density, excellent electrical 
properties, and is compatible with most waxes and wax-like 
materials. Its water resistance and anti-blocking characteristics 
suggest use as a separator or dusting agent for stacking sheeted 
rubber. Other suggested applications include coatings, electrical 
insulation, inks, polishes, and cosmetics. A modification, Alco- 
wax M, is readily emulsifiable and should find use in latices 
for paints, textiles, and paper 


Piccopale —- New Hydrocarbon Resin 


p ICCOPALE, a new hard rydrocarbon resin produced by the 
polymerization of unsaturates derived from the deep cracking 
of petroleum, is avail ible in commercial quantities from Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Chemical Corp., Clairton, Pe. The 100% 
lymerized asi is a clear, transparent themoplastic having 
chemical resistance, ready solubility, and compatibility with 
range of products, it is claimed. The resin is available 
following four standard grades: Piccopale 100, a flaked 
mi iterial with a melting point of 100° C.: Piccopale 85, 
ith a melting point of 85° C.; Piccopale 70, a solid 
a melting point of 70° C.; and Piccopale 100 Solution, 
g 60% solids in mineral spirits. 

resin is also said to have cost-saving and product-improv- 
aracteristics in rubber, plastics, petroleum, leather, stone, 
glass, chemical, textile, floor covering, paper, and other 
stries. Ponnnate is compatible with rubber polyethlyene, 
coumarone-indene resins, phenolics, rosins and esterified 
many alkyds and vinyls, and most drving oils. Uses in 
industry include softeners, tackifiers, compounding 

reclaiming agents, and dispersing aids. 


VaXes, 


“Witco Dibutyl Adipate.” Technical Service Report E-5. 
Witco Chemical Co., 295 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
1 page. Dat a are given on the properties and composition of the 
company’s dibutyl adipate, an ester-type plasticizer for a wide 
variety of synthetic resins. 
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DUST PROBLEMS ? 


NOT WITH CALCO’S MBTS! 


For improved Working Conditions use 


this high temperature accelerator. 





Makes compounding and mixing 


practically dustless. 


ideal for use in natural rubber, GR-S 
ond GR-A [Nitrile-type rubbers), 


? 
AVERICAN Cyanamid LOMPANY 
Calco MBTS assures good dispersion. (pee 











SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron 
Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio + Ernest Jacoby and Company 
Boston, Mass. *« Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, ill. * H.™M 
Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. « HM. Royal, inc., Trenton, N}. « In 
Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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New Goods 


Farm Implement Tire 


A SPECIAL tire for 
farm planting and 
tillage implements js 
being built by Good- 
year Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., for use 
as original equipment 
by implement manufac- 
turers. Termed an agri- 
cultural press and gage 
wheel tire, the new 
product is made in 
two types: press wheel 
‘tires for corn and cot- 
ton planters, and gage 
wheel tires for regu- 
lating the penetration 
depth of farm. tillage 
tools. Both types, it is 
said, have distinct ad- 
vantages over the con- 
ventional steel wheels 
formerly used as stan- 
dard equipment. 

The new press wheel 
tire gives better com- 
pacting of earth above 
and around seeds; has 
greater flexibility for 
shedding dirt and mud; 
is effective in wet and 
New Goodyear Press Wheel Tire and -ticky soil: and is not 

Tire Cross-Section subject to punctures be- 

_ aa ; cause it has no air pres- 

sure. The tire is semi-pneumatic, however, since small vents at 
the bottom of the casing force air in and out, permitting the tire 
to “breathe” as it rolls. The rubber tires do not require wheel 
scrapers which frequently trap dirt and stick; these tires also 
ments in our give better flotation in loose soil because of the closed center. 
them better 1 he press wheel tire is made in 6 x 16, 612 x 12, 614 x 20,7 x 18, 

4 ‘rable and 8 x 30 sizes; while the gage wheel unit is made in 2 x 13, 
se aesi 31% x 12, 4 x 16 sizes. 


w 
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replaceable filler has been 
developed by Hewitt-Robins, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., for the removal 
of rust, scale, paint, and welding 
slag from tanks, gears, and other 
metal surfaces. An addition to 
the company’s Rubberlokt line, 
the brush consists of inner and 
outer metal adapters with a re- 
placeable cup shaped filler in 
which the wire bristles are an- 
chored in place with rubber. The 
brush also features improved bal- 
ance, shock absorption, and bris- 


High quality inner tubes 
Footwear tle retention and will be avail- 
voto’ r hose Hewitt-Robins Wire Brush = able in wire gages ranging from 
“sa ‘heme with Replaceable Filler ().014-0.028-inch, 

rug 
Sundries an 
Chemical goods 





New Fabric Material 


IGHTWEIGHT, tear resistant tarpaulins for trucks and 
boats, and other applications are foreseen by United States 
Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y., for its 
new Fiberthin fabric. A patent on Fiberthin base fabric and 
coated fabric was granted early in December to B. H. Foster, 
of the company’s general laboratories, and assigned to U. S. 
Rubber. Claims were allowed on both the special gray goods 
used and on the coated product. : 
Fiberthin base fabric is a thin, flexible material woven ot 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., Distributor 
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7x 18, 
2x ty 
Moe Muscles knows how easy it is to handle bags properly 
treated with Dow Corning Emulsions. They slip smoothly 
into place and they come out without sticking. Same’s 
true when he gets green carcasses treated with a solvent 
solution of Dow Corning Mold Release Fluid and talc. 
h with 
s — And Inspector Mike loves those silicone bag lubricants 
saadhonse too, because of the glossy black interior finish they give. 
welding Separated cords and loose tuck-unders are practically 
d other ee ° ° 
nea a eliminated. Bags handle easier and maintenance costs 
<t ~~ are reduced substantially. 
ler alt 
r @ Fe 
Her in Silicone treated bags, like silicone lubricated molds stay 
a in service longer. You get easier release of more accurate 
red. bal- and highly finished tires free from blemishes inside and 
ight out. That’s why most rubber companies here and abroad 
@ from specify Dow Corning silicone mold release agents; emul- 
sions for curing bags and molds; fluid for green carcass, Loaded 
bead and parting line release. 
Stocks 
DOW CORNING SILICONES MEAN BUSINESS! 
— For more information call our nearest branch 
cS all . 
< office or write for Data Sheet M-1 
eng DOW CORNING 
tor its 
ic and 
ic’ | DOW CORNING CORPORATION WBE law MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Sok - ATLANTA © CHICAGO © CLEVELAND © DALLAS © LOS ANGELES NEW YORK ©® WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ven of In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto In Great Britain: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 
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Hat, ribbon-like, continuous muiti-filament yarns such as nylon, 
orlon, and rayon. It can be combined with coatings of natura] 
synthetic rubber, or plastic. Because of its unusually high 
tear resistance in proportion to its weight, this fabric has been 
used for many military applications, including airplane wing 
covers, tarpaulins, and other protective coverings. Widespread 


z 

















ise 1s also anticipated in civilian applications requiring a \vater- po 
tvrttnecsreiee . ee eD ‘alae proor fabric of light weight and high tear and snag resistance, 
he base fabric and coated fabric will be produced by vers ‘ 
d coaters under license by U. S. Rubber. ¢ 
a - ite ‘ cense by U. S. Rubl ”: 
= = 4 
—~- ——— 
= — 3 
—— = 
—— — si 
—— — g 
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SE S New Snow Tire &e 
% s 


HE Town & Country, 
a new auto tire de- 
signed for safe driving 
on snow and ice covered 
roads, has been announced 
by Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. Akron, O. 
According to H. D., 
Tompkins, company vice 
president, the new tire 
is radically different in 
design and is the first . 
winter tire to be made : 
available with _ either 
white or black sidewalls. 
Of the low-pressure type, 
Town & Country has a 
special non-skid — tread 





SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 





Sales Agents 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER .................-. Akron that provides excellent 
HERRON BROS. G MEYER............... New York gripping action in loose 

; ; 4 and hard packed snow, 
C. M. BALDWIN ......... > enik rsids: te tatliit ee Chicago ; : on ice, and in mud. The 
ERNEST gmisoe? GD: og os ok eesediinaces Boston Firestone’s New Town & Country circumferential tread ribs 
The C. P. HALL CO. of Colif. .......... Los Angeles Snow Tire are crosscut to provide 
DELACOUR-GORRIE LIMITED .............. Toronto ee aes ie SER | 


tread elements which assure safer stops and sure starts. 

The continuous tread design formed by the interlocking non- 
skid bars are said to give the new tire a quietness and smooth- 
ness of operation never before achieved with a traction-type tire 
vibration, rumble, and whine are claimed to be 
Town & Country. In addition, the wide, flat tread 
























S FOR liminated | 
MOLD SOW B is claimed to provide much longer mileage than other winter- | 
AND 066 RAN RUBBER type tires. The white sidewalls of the new tire are protected 
* from scuffing by a circumferential rubber curb guard. The new 
DIES Since 1849 TESTING tire are available in sizes to fit all popular-make automobiles 
Single and multi- 
cavity molds made 1 4 - 
a: ianalidie Kes cieak. Embossed Vinyl Accessories 
ing samples for ee hee the ; 
testing adhesion, oll] ||] cowry | ’ cK INYLITE _ plastic 
brasi flexi over Plate to ' 4 mot? ’s sheeting embossed 
a ron, €xing, . ne abe sis a \\ with Morocco, lizard, 
compression, re- ‘ sett or alligator leather tex- 
bound. Years of 5 a m/ tures is used in a new 
‘ ; _ Ss = se line of bitlfolds, wallets, 
experience in rub- 5 SSS 7 fs line of billfolds, wa a Ws 
| tH and key cases made by 
ber. Prompt serv- - \utopoint Co., Chicago, 
ice. if Il. Designed as per- 
| sonal accessories for re- 
BENCH membrance advertising, 
MARKER y - each item can be sup- 
=< = plied with embossed or 
Fe a at printed names or sales 
- ~-—--- 4 messages. The seams 
az mer he are all electronically 
, sealed and — smooth 
ying -dged. and the plastic 








1” and is flexible, abrasion a 
2” Centers ; sistant, and easily 
t ™ f . A . : 
stantont AST ant Fotere es tor Vinyl Wallet with Embossed Alligator cleaned with soap and | 
cutting test tensile and tear strength Finish cca 
WalCl, 


samples and dies for Slab curing 


ied i i The fully lined wallet, 
carried in stock. Write for catalog. lhe fully line 


made in two sizes, contains a handy memo pad, a large compart- 
ments for papers or currency, a card pocket, an extra compart- 


HOGGSON & PETTIS ment for comb or pencil, and a hidden money section. The 
MANUFACTURING CO. billfold’s one-piece fold construction features two hidden com- 


St partments, four card pockets, and a money compartment. The 1 
141S Brewery i key case has removable holders for six keys and also provides 4 t 
NEW HAVEN 7, CONN. compartment for a driving license. Billfolds, wallets, and key 

cases are available in black Morrocco, red lizard, and brown ‘ 





Pac. Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles 





alligator finishes. 
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Expanded production 


facilities will triple 


Plasticizer production. 


By mid-1953, Emery’s revolutionary ozone oxidation 
process will greatly increase the availability of the 
Plastolein Plasticizers as well as exclusive Azelaic 
and Pelargonic Acids. 

If you are not already using a Plastolein Plasti- 
cizer, start an evaluation today. Their lower costs 
will result in the increased use of certain of these 
products as basic vinyl] plasticizers. Others will be 
very attractive as specialty plasticizers. All are 
noted for their low temperature properties, stability 
to heat and light, low water and oil extraction, low 
volatility, and excellent “hand”’ and drape. 

Start an evaluation today. Write for samples... 
mail coupon for descriptive booklet. 


Fatty Acids & Derivatives 
Plastolein Plasticizers 
Twitchell Oils, Emulsifiers 





Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower~ Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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UNLIMITED QUANTITIES 


Plastolein Plasticizers 
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PLASTOLEIN 9050 DHZ—(di-2-ethyibuty! azelate)—a 


3 highly-efficient specialty plasticizer for high clarity vinyl films, 


coai-d fabrics, extrusion compounds and other elastomers 
where low-temperature flexibility is essential. Excellent for 
non-thickening dispersions. 


PLASTOLEIN 9058 DOZ—(di-2-ethylhexy! azelate)—a 
good all around basic plasticizer that also imparts excellent 
lo-s temperature properties. Its outstanding combination of 
properties leads to its use in any vinyl product. Also advan- 
tageous for nitrile and GR-S rutbers. 


PLASTOLEIN 9055 DGP—(diett.yiene glycol dipelargon- 
ate)—a general purpose auxilicry plasticizer for imparting 
low-temperature flexibility, excellent “hand” and dicpe to 
vinyls. Also, an outstanding low-temperature plasticizer for 
Neoprene and Buna-N rubbers. 


PLASTOLEIN 9250 THFO—(Tetrahydrofurfury! oleate)—- ; 
5 a fatty type plasticizer of unusual stability, providing internal 
3 lubrication for superior processing. Also imparts excellent 
“hand” and drape to vinyl films and sheeting. Its relatively low 
cost makes it attractive for cellulosics, particularly nitro- 
cellulose, and synthetic rubbers. ; 


PLASTOLEIN 9715, 9720 POLYMERIC—these Polymeric 
Plasticizers impart extreme durability and weatherability to ) 
vinyl materials, yet exhibit the low-temperature character- 
istics and high efficiency of most monomeric plasticizers. i 
Pro'onged exposure to heat and ultraviolet light does not 
result in appreciable discoloration, stiffening, or sweat-out. | 








Emery Industries, Inc., Dept. B-1 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Please send me your new book on Plastolein Plasticizers. My plant com- 


GOUNEH Kcccncccs Wei veracae eee Synthetic Rubber 


COMPO ccc cccccccccccecseccerccsceccsececeneeeeseseeessonsee 


Address 





EXPORT: 5035 RCA Bldg., New York 20,N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 

3002 Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 
221.N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
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420 Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
187 Perry St., Lowell, Mass. 


Warehouse stocks also in St. Louis, Buffalo, 
Baltimore and Los Angeles. 





COSTS GOING DOWN? TODAY? | FAR EAST 
Why, sure! 


ty SP Y / pkg th MALAYA 


Revising T. C. R. Methods 


” 

by using The Rubber Research Institute has begun to pu blish a new 
MARTIN series of the Planters’ Bulletin. The earlier series, started in 
1938, had to be discontinued after the issue for November, 1941, 
e In view of the growing importance of technically classified 
All-Nylon Cure Wrapping Tape rubber (of which, by the way, aks is the biggest producer), 
No. 2 of the New Series, for September, 1952, contains two 
articles on the subject, one giving a general picture of the situa- 

Slash total tape expense tion, and the other detailing procedure for estates. 
v From the first of these two articles it is learned that the 
Get up to 60 curings from Martin longer-lasting Rubber Research Institute has been investigating the possibilities 
All-Nylon Tape. Get 7 to 10 times more service of producing T. C. Rubber from the output of packing houses 
than from cotton tape. and from remilling factories—that is, of the lower grades of 
rubber so largely used by the big tire manufacturers. As far as 
packing houses are concerned, classification was found practic- 
able; only a comparatively small modification to the packing 





Produce a better finish 


Get greater natural smoothness faster. Martin procedures was required. 
All-Nylon Cure Wrapping Tape often eliminates The consumer demand for T. C. Rubber has been considerably 
a buffing operation. 


in excess of supply, and all grades have been sold to a large 
extent independent of the particular classification. But, as was 
foreseen by the RRI, manufacturers are now beginning to ask 
for specific grades to suit their particular methods of compound- 
ing and processing, and experiments have been conducted on 
estates aiming at modification of the physicé il properties of the 
rubber produced by slight alterations in estate procedure and 
small, innocuous additions to the latex. Results indicate that it 
may be possible in the future to produce “made to order” rubber, 
so to spe ak, and thereby considerably improve the competitive 
position of natural rubber with regard to synthetic. 

Furth rer developments are reported by R. G. Newton, coordi- 
nating officer of the International Rubber Research Board, who 
paid a seven-week visit to six producing areas : southeast Asia 
in the latter part of 1952. What he saw led him to conclude 
that the 1952 output of T. C. R. should be in excess of 20,000 
tons; an estimate for 1953 could not be given, but he foresaw 
very favorable prospects for the year ahead. 

He stated that the IRRB had agreed to delete the Mooney 
classification as from December 31, 1952, since it obviously was 
not proving useful to consumers. In 1953, therefore. there will 
be only three technical classes instead of nine—red, vellow, and | 
blue circles. Evidence further indicates that high-elongation tests 
are unsatisfactory, and low-elongation testing at test stations is 
being encouraged. 

The introduction of a test measure rate of cure, Mr. Newton 
found, would involve procedures which would be excessively 
time- and labor-consuming and hence would not be welcomed in 
Malaya. He, therefore, suggests that for the present the best 
technique to examine would be a method based on two cures, 
probably with an assumed value for the Mooney viscosity ot 


: the stock. T 






































3 Company, Trenton, New Jersey, , 
depends on Martin All-Nylon Cure Wrapping Tape * 
ee * He: 
Check these superiorities: ! nn 
Looped edge * Natural color * Standard widths : thi 
in stock (134”, 2”, 214”, 214”, 234”, 376", 3140")  § the 
* Special widths on request * Put-up, 72 yard ; ing 
rolls, or to order and 
At 
5 . onl 
} tot 
trea 
ts 
a tor 
yy an ¢ 
Send for sample yardage today Job fo Do? of t 
MARTIN FABRICS CORPORATION SEE PAGE 442 oe 
48 WEST 38TH STREET ° NEW YORK 18, N. Y. Ll —- 
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BIG BELT. ww 





HIS 78’’ x 35’ 8”’ Belt Press, made by Farrel-Birming- 

ham Company, Inc., and installed in the Buffalo 
plant of Hewitt-Robins, Inc., is one of the biggest at 
present in operation in the U.S.A. 
Hewitt-Robins have been using Taylor instruments to 
control temperature and timing of the cure of their vul- 
canizing presses for many years. Here’s what happens on 
this mammoth press: Taylor Furscope* Controllers control 
the steam heating of the platens and the condensate, the cool- 
ing of the platens, the temperature of the water-cooled ends 
and the duration of the cure. 
At the end of each heat the platen temperature is cooled 
only to just below the point where it might be harmful 
to the product; result—considerable savings of steam and 
treated water. ‘We get three major benefits from this 
Taylor instrumentation,” says Hewitt-Robins’ Produc- 
tion Manager: “an accurate record of what's being done . .. 
an accurate record of the duration of the cure... rapid response 
of the press, in temperature come-up and cool-down.” 
Ask your Taylor Field Engineer how you can save waste 
and protect product quality on belt presses, mechanical 
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rubber products presses, tire and tube presses, horizontal 
or vertical vulcanizers—just about any type of rubber 
curing process. Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 


Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, liquid level, speed, density, 
load and humidity. 


*Reg. Trade-Mark 


a 
‘Taylor Instruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 











INDUSTRY 


IN HOME AND 
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... these Pure Light Red Iron 
Oxides by Williams assure it! 


body 


Se ' f 








They represent the ultimate in red iron 
oxide colors for the rubber industry. 


Williams iron oxides come to you with 
all the benefits of our 72 years in the 
pigment business ... and as a result of 
our experience in producing pure red 
iron oxides to specifications of the 
leading rubber companies. 


Each is manufactured to rigid specifica- 
tions for copper and manganese con- 
tent, pH value, soluble salts, fineness, 
color, tint and strength by controlled 
processes and with special equipment. 
The result is absolute uniformity of 
product. 


If you haven't already done so, try 
these finest of all iron oxide colors. 
Your own tests will show there is no 
equal for Williams experience. 


LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE 


ON Your fae} Re) M7 te) -)9 3, ,] 
Whatever your color problem, bring it to 
Williams. Our 72-year experience can 
often save you time, money, and head- 
aches in proper color formulation. 





Address Dept. 9, C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pc. 





IRON OXIDES * CHROMIUM OXIDES 
‘ EXTENDER PIGMENTS 


[ COLORS & PIGMENTS | 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. . EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. ° 
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EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 


Latex Symposium 


In Communication 276 (December, 1951), which has recently 
come to hand, the Journal of the Rubber Research Institute 
publishes the proceedings of the latex symposium held at the 
Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, February 19-21, 1951, 
Representatives of the principal rubber research institutes in 
Europe and the Far East were present, and 32 papers covering 
physiology, chemistry, and technology of latex were read, 

The RRI director C. E. T. Mann, opened the symposium with 
an introductory review in which he pointed to the change i: 
he postwar trend in rubber research in the Far East induced 
chiefly by the threat of American synthetic rubber. Where 
emphasis before the war had been on improving the quality of 
he planting material and of reducing costs through improved 
methods of production, today it was chiefly the quality of the 
product in comparison with synthetic rubber that was under 
consideration, and research effort was largely directed 
covering the fundamental properties of rubber and latex and to 
improving and modifying these properties. 

The papers presented under the physiology 
symposium probably best illustrated the new trend, in this in- 
stance exemplified by the approach to the problem of yields 
In his paper on “Latex and Growth,” J. Schweitzer, of the 
\ssociation of Central Experiment Stations (C.P.V.) at Bogor, 
Indonesia, called attention to the presence in latex of organic 
intermediates which may be used by the tree for rubber synthesis; 
he also pointed out that the important results obtained by 
Bonner and others at the California Institute of Technology, 
with radio-active carbon in guayule investigations, supported 
the view that the precursors of rubber originate from the inter- 
mediates of carbohydrate metabolism. 

G. W. Chapman, of the Chemara Central Research Station, 
Malaya, was able to show that increased yields could be obtained 
by periodic treatment of the bark of Hevea with synthetic hor- 
mones in a palm-oil base. The use of the synthetic hormone, how- 
ever, was not without some less desirable results: necrosis of the 
bark was observed and late dripping; the latter suggested that 
the increase in yield might be due rather to more rubber being 
drawn per tapping than to an increased rate of rubber synthesis 

P. Tixier, of the Rubber Research Institute of Indo-China, 
carried out experiments on the injection of trace elements, 
especially copper in the form of sulfate, into Hevea trees. He 
found that this treatment increased production of rubber up to 
about 60%; however, results varied considerably according to 
the plant material used and even the same clones, in different 
locations, reacted differently to the injections. Indications were 
found which suggest the possibility that treatment with copper 
sulfate might perhaps be a means of curing trees affected with 
The D.R.C. of latices from injected trees is lower 

higher than for untreated trees 
Rubber from such latices showed a_ significant increase 1 
modulus and lower Mooney viscosity. The modulus increase is 
correlated with the D.R.C. decrease and nitrogen content increase 

Papers dealing with the chemistry of latex centered largel\ 
m the factors affecting the stability of latex, and it seemed te 
he the opinion that the yellow fraction of latex is of great 
importance to latex stability. 

\mong the papers under the latex technology section, was one 
by J. H. Pidford (H & C Latex. Ltd.), in which a practical 
test is described which measures the critical gelling temperature 
of a latex-zine oxide mix under standard conditions as an index 
i stability. G. M. Kraay and M. van den Tempel (Rubber 
Delft, Holland) had a paper on the mechanism ot 
gelation of ammoniated latex in the presence of zine oxide. 
showing that of themselves zinc ammonium complexes have n° 
coagulating power, but, when heated, zine ions split off which 
form insoluble zine soaps in the latex, resulting in gelation or 
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Shipping & Packing Ordinance Protested 


Chinese rubber dealers and packers held protest meetings 
early in) November against the Rubber Shipping & Packing 
Control Ordinance. It was claimed that this ordinance would 
cause the rubber industries in Indonesia and Thailand to bypass 
Singapore when rubber was being shipped overseas. The packers 
asked for some form of protection to be included in the ordinance 
which would tend to give confidence to the Malayan rubber 
industry. A spokesman was chosen to present the views ex- 
pressed to the proper authorities. 

The attitude manifested toward the ordinance in Singapore 
surprised Stanley F. Ward, a well-known London rubber dealer 
who was visiting Malaya toward the end of last year. He 
warned that bad Malayan shipments were giving Malaya a bad 
name and reportedly stated that the Ministry of Materials i! 
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London had so much difficulty with inferior rubber shipments 
that it now refused to accept such shipments, and ordered 
sellers to replace them with others of the required quality 
within two months. Mr Ward suggested the setting up of an 
international panel of experts to work closely with the Malayan 
Rubber Export Registration Board, a disciplinary body acting 
under the new ordinance. He added that experts in New York 
and London should, if necessary, make personal investigations 
of complaints, the expense involved to be charged to guilty 
shippers. He also took the opportunity to warn that for the 
time being, at least, it was not in Malaya’s interests for rubber 
prices to increase above the prevailing level. 


Amalgamations 


Negotiations have been announced regarding two important 
mergers of rubber companies involving more than 45,000 acres 
of land. All the estates, which are European owned and man- 
aged, are in the Harrisons & Crosfield group. The companies 
concerned in the larger merger are Pataling, Anglo-Malay, and 
Bikam. Together they have 12 plantations with a total area of 
25,373 acres; their combined capital is $11,000,000 (Straits), and 
net liquid assets are $13,000,000. It is rumored that still another 
company of the above-mentioned group may also be included in 
the merger. 

The parties in the second amalgamation are Golden Hope 
Rubber Estates, Ltd., and Lumut Rubber Estates, Ltd., who 
together own nine plantations covering 19,893 acres. The present 
issued capital of Golden Hope is £410,330 and of Lumut, 

The advantages expected from the combines are that they 
will facilitate programs of rejuvenation and redevelopment; 
overhead charges would be reduced, and financial and other 
resources pooled; finally, the units involved are scattered 
throughout the Federation, and the mergers will bring them 
under joint control. 


Wage Agreements 


The wage talks which had reached an impasse in September, 
leading the government to intervene and appoint a board of 
arbitration, have finally been peacefully ended, though even at 
the last it seemed likely for a time that all efforts at agreement 
would fail again. The arbitration board had published its award, 
which gave the workers 20-25 cents (Straits) a day more than 
employers had declared themselves ready to pay after the wage 
talks collapsed last September. The award was joyfully accepted 
by the workers and apparently also by the emplovers. It later 
developed, however, that what the latter had agreed to was not 
the rates as published by the arbitration board, which, it seems, 
were based on an erroneous calculation of the cost of living 
allowance, put at 105 cents a day, but the rates based on the 
correct allowance of 95 cents a day. This meant a cut of 10 cents 
a day in the pay of the worker, and for a time it was feared 
that the dispute between labor and employers would start. all 
over again. The cut, however, was finally agreed to because, as 
the spokesman for labor said, the unions did not wish to do 
anything to endanger industrial peace or to hinder the speedy 
ending of the emergency, but their future policy would be 
planned with the lessons that were learned in dispute kept 
in mind. 

The corrected daily wage rates follow. When the price of rub- 
ber per pound is between 80 and 90 cents (Straits) : $3.15 for 
contract tapper; $2.75 for checkroll tappers; $2.20 for field 
workers. At a rubber price between 70 and 80 cents, the rates 
are $3.10, $2.65, and $2.20 respectively; at a price between 60 
and 70 cents the respective rates are $2.80, $2.60, and $2.10. 


Cyclized Rubber Trials 


Equipment recently was brought to Malaya for the local pro- 
duction of cyclized rubber from latex on an experimental scale. 
B. Edwards, a technologist of Rubber Technical Develop- 
ments, Ltd., England, who is setting up the plant at the Rubber 
Research Institute Station at Sungei Buloh, not far from Kuala 
Lumpur, revealed that this step has been taken to determine 
whether it is more economical to make the cyclized rubber in 
Malaya than in England. This new type of rubber, Mr. Edwards 
reportedly explained, is a potential competitor of American syn- 
thetic soling material now widely used. 
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Not only supplies — but 
technical help—are yours 
from this fine source. 

A complete service is 
available to you in the 
use of latex compounds 
(natural or synthetic), 
chemical dispersions or 
special adhesives for 
manufacturing processes. 
We can help you. 
Immediate, dependable 
deliveries from our 
plant near Ft. Wayne. 
Immediate and 
dependable advice from 
our technicians... 
always without obligation. 





Phone, write, wire... 





Distributors _et Natural 
Compounds of Synthetic 


ral Robber Laticest meet your needs 


tire molds 
special machinery 


tear test equipment 


fair prices 


reliable delivery 
good workmanship 


your inquiries are solicited 


THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 
Akron 9, Ohio 
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Industrial ‘Textiles 
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SUCH AS: RE FABRICS 


HOSE AND BELT DUCKS 
YARNS - CHAFERS - THREADS 
SHEETINGS + PLASTIC DUCKS 
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FABRICS 


THOMASTON 
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Whatever your needs our In- 
dustrial Textile Specialists will 
be glad to discuss them with 
you. We solicit your inquiries. 


Thomaston MILLS 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 WORTH STREET 
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parties has 
),000 tons of rubber a year for five years at a 


10d a pound above world price. 


CEYLON 


‘ 


\ccording to customs returns, Communist China bought 46,- 
10,000) pounds of rubber from Ceylon up to October 19 


aying in all more than 93,000,000 rupees. 
Since then a long-term trade agreement betwee 


been made whereby Red China is to buy from Cev] 


For the first year the rate wi 


e average Singapore price. 
he price for subsequer 











s to be negotiated every year. In return, China is under 
ave agreed to supply Ceylon with 200,000 tons of rice a ve 


of rice has now been found inadequate; so towa 
























This 

e of 1952 a ( evlonese delegation proceeded to Peiping 

er to ask to increase rice shipments to 300.080 : 

( dl. 

Rumors are afloat to the effect that the Chinese have beet 

empting to arrange for an exchange of goods, including ru 

er, on similar lines, with Indonesia and Thailand. In this « 
nection news from Bangkok, Thialand, states that an adviser 
to the Siamese Department of Agriculture has proposed a plan for 

rubber cartel to increase prices. He _ reportedly lated 

it he had discussed such a plan in Singapore with represent 
ives of other rubber-producing countries. 

INDIA 

dian Rubber Bulletin’ learns that the Government of Indi 
s considering the possibility of developing rubber planti n 
e Andaman Islands. It seems that around the beginning of 
he century, rubber had been grown experimeitally by tl 
sovernment Forest Department on one of the islands, which ther 


eased the plantation to a firm in Burma that continued cultiva- 
until the Japanese took over during the late war. 
reported development scheme, this plantation would form 
us of a large-scale rubber growing experiment. South 
‘rs are to be encouraged to take up land, on favorable 


ns, on the Baraton Island, which has an area of roughly 








tint 


In a recent article? on chlorinated rubber and its applicatio 

\f. R. A. Rao and G. S. Rama Iver, of the Indian Institute 

f Science, Bangalore, describe a process for the direct chlorina- 
of latex as developed at that Institute. 








“Rubber latex is shaken up with carbon tetrachl to 
2 an emulsion which is mixed with suitable catalysts and stab- 
zers charge is kept in a reservoir and passed dow 
chlorinating column wherein it comes into intimate contact 













lt collects in a vessel at the bottom of the column and can 
Y harged at intervals. Complete chlorination is insured 
making the chlorine inlet dip in the chlorinated solution 
t bottom vessel. dissolved chlorinated rubber is pre- 
ipitated by discharging the solution into hot water. The carbor 





tetrachloride is recovered by distillation. The precipitated chlor- 


ated rubber is washed thoroughly and dried.” 
By this method, it is added, complete chlorination takes about 
4 hours 


reported net profit of 


Rubber Co. (India). Ltd.. ait 
against 9,000,000 


10,790,000 rupees for the past business vear, 
upees the year before. Sales were about 71% higher than in 
1950; however, because of the increase in issued ordinary capital, 
lividend was fixed at 15% instead of 20%, as in the preceding 
vear. Sales were helped by the introduction of new bus and 
-k tires in 1949 and of new car tires in 1950. The addition 
f Dunlopillo latex foam products to the range of goods made 
at the Shahgani Works is expected further to stimulate develop- 
ents in India. 





BURMA 


On September 17, the Minister of Industries & Mines, 
Myint, told Parliament that Burma is considering 
rubber to China or elsewhere to secure 


U Kvaw 
hether to sell her 


better prices. Answering a questioner, he stated that the gov- 
ernment was aware of the drop in rubber prices. Though many 
ubber estates in Burma are still under rebel control, the country's 


t 
put in 1951 was 22,000,000 pounds. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


1@ import controls imposed by the Government of the Union 

of South Africa on various articles including rubber goods 

apparently been working to the satisfaction of many local 

nufacturers whose products have thus had a chance of be- 
coming more widely and favorably known here. 

'y all accounts, activity in the South African tire industry 
reached a relatively high level last year and continued unabated, 
at least through the first half of 1952. Supplies of raw materials 
are said to have been adequate; shortages in some lines, which 
fur a time interfered with output in some directions, appear to 
have been largely made up; thus the manufacture of white- 
walled tires, which had to be suspended almost a year for lack 
of titanium oxide and other necessary chemicals, has lately been 
resumed in the Port Elizabeth area. Imports of certain ingredi- 
ents will have to be substantially increased to meet the growing 
demand of the expanding industry. Consumption of carbon black, 
for instance, at 16,175,150 pounds in 1951, is expected to be 
much higher in 1952. Rising prices of raw materials, however, 
created their own difficulties, as company reports reveal. 

Dunlop (S.A.), Ltd., reported record volume of business in 
1951, but net profits, after taxation, declined to £275,008 from 
£340,453 in the preceding year. 

[he Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (S.A.), Ltd., made net 
profits of £330,923 in 1951. The preferred dividend was paid, 
but the need of additional working capital during the year-— 
largely due to increased prices of raw materials—precluded the 
distribution of a common stock dividend. 

This company is expanding plant to meet the growing market 
for its products, which include mechanical rubber geods for 
the local mining industries. Recently Goodyear completed—as a 
special order for a newly opened gold mine—the heaviest single 
conveyor belt it has ever made. Goodyear has also been manu- 
facturing rubber linings and other rubber parts for uranium 
mining pumps for a concern in the Johannesburg area in_ the 
Transvaal, which proved so satisfactory that many more orders 
for these types of goods are to be expected. 

The General Tire & Rubber Co. (S.A.), Ltd., showed net 
profits of £84,725 in 1951, against £69,442 for 1950. Dividend was 
maintained at 44d. per share. In discussing the results of his 
company in 1951, the chairman stated that the price of raw 
materials had risen by 190% from 1949 to 1951 whereas the 
price of tires rose by only 55% in the same period. This com- 
pany has been able to increase output by 50%. 

Expansion is reported also in some other branches of the 
rubber and allied industries, particularly in toys. Vulco Chemi- 
cal Co., Ltd., Johannesburg, which makes a wide variety of toys 
from rubber latex, increased its floor space to meet greater 
demand not only for home consumption, but lately also for 
export. 

Various firms are producing plastic toys and novelties, which 1 
many cases are said to be low-priced. The latest company t 
join the ranks is Plastic (Pty.), Ltd., Johannesburg. 








SPAIN 


The first Spanish Plastics Conference and Exhibition, or- 
ganized by the comparatively recently formed Spanish Plastics 
Institute, was held in Madrid from May 10-17. All the important 
producers of plastic materials and the converters were rep- 
resented at the exhibition, but no foreign firms, except the 
Swiss Ciba concern and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
The exhibition was reportedly attractive enough and presented 
a fairly wide range of technical parts, toys, notions, and house- 
hold goods, with special emphasis given to polyacrylate-based 
articles. 

The conference, devoted chiefly to short reports and dis- 
cussions, concentrated mainly on standardization and_ testing, 
training technologists, and raw materials. Longer papers were 
presented by various foreign visitors and included: 

“Standardization and Testing of Molding Materials,” by 
P. Dubois, Paris, France. 

“Economic Aspects of the Plastics Industry,’ H. Frank, 
Delft, Holland. 

“Polymerization and Condensation Problems,” H. W. Melville, 
Birmingham, England. 

“New Developments in Ethoxylin Resins,’ E. Preiswerk, Basle, 
Switzerland. 

“Importance of Research for the Development of the Plastics 
Industry.” R. Vieweg, Braunschweig, Germany. 
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CUTTING POWER THAT 
CONQUERS HARDEST RUBBER 


® When you plug in the MAIMIN STRIPOMATIK, 
you’re boss of the world’s most powerful, portable cutter. 
Guided by its sturdy gauge, the Stripomatik knif> 7... 9s 
through stubborn rubber straight as a die. Special rvilers 
speed cutting without friction. Note water cooler. Mount 
two or more Maimin Stripomatiks within productic+ line 
for automatic cutting and edge trimming. Save man keurs 
and man energy with Maimin Stripomatiks now. Write 
H. Maimin Co., Inc., 575 Eighth Ave., New York 18. 
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| machinery designed for one plant 
can often be used in other fields. Our sound 


background of machinery manufacturing and 
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royalties by extending your patent uses. A 
confidential appraisal costs you nothing. Why 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Styrene, Its Polymers, Copolymers, and Derivatives.” Edited 
by Kay H. Boundy and Raymond F. Boyer, assisted by Syivia 
M. Stoesser. American Chemical Society Monograph Series, 
No. 118. Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
30, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 1,326 pages. Price, $20. 

Here is the definitive and comprehensive treatment of presen 
day eon on styrene polymers, copolymers, and derivatives 
Starting with a history of styrene monomers and polymers, 
~ book covers manufacturing methods, properties, methods ot 
handling and analysis, styrene chemistry, theory and practice of 
polymerization, and fabrication of polystyrene. Where the litera- 
ture on the subject is contradictory, the editors have selected 
preferences based on experience at Dow Chemical Co. The editors 
ihe point out that certain questions such as molecular weights of 
polystyrene, various kinetic mechanisms of polymerization, the 
structure of polystyrene, and relative values ot different methods 
for the manufacture of certain derivatives are still in controversy. 
Of special interest is an appendix containing additional material 
“ seven chapters to bring them up to date. 

hapter headin ngs and their authors tollow: “Introduction,” 
x J. Warner; “History,” Boundy and Stoesser; “Manufacture 
of Styrene Monomer,” J. E. Mitchell “Physical Properties oi 
Styrene Monomer,” D. R. Stull; ‘The Chemistry of Styrene 
Monomer,” G. H. Coleman; “Analysis of Styrene Monomer,” 
EK. N. Luce; “Handling Styrene Monomer,” L. E. Lloyd; 
“The Polymerization of Styrene,” L. C. Rubens and Boyer; 
“Summary of Uses for Styrene Monomer,” J. W. Everson; 

Molecular Weight and Solubility of Polystyrene,” Boyer and 
K. Simha; “The General Physical Properties of Polystyrene,” 
J. L. Williams and K. J. Cleereman ; “Optical and Electrical 
Properties of Polystyrene,” L. A. Matheson and J. L. Saunder- 
son; “Rheological Properties of Polystyrene,” R. S. Spencer: 
“The Degradation of Polystyrene,” H. H. G. Jellinek ; “Chemical 
Alter ation of Styrene Polymers,” G. D. Jones; “Alpha-Methy! 


styrene,” J. L. Amos, K. E. Coulter, F. Tennant; “Ethylvinyl- 
benzene and Divinylbenzene Mixture and Its Copolymers,’ Amos, 
Rubens, and H. G. Hornbacher; “Halostyrenes and Other Vinyl] 


\romatic Componnds,” Amos and Everson; “Styrene Resins,” 
Gy. \. Griess; “A Survey of Styrene and Polystyrene in Ger 
many,’ W. C. Goggin; “Copolymerization,” Simha and L. A. 
Wall; “A Survey of Patent Literature on Styrene Copolymers,” 
W. J. LeFevre; and “Fabrication of Polystyrene,” Goggi 
The value of this book will be self-evident to all chemists and 
ngineers concerned with the manufacture or handling of styrene 
for use in plastics, resins, and rubber. 


“Handbook of Chemistry.” Eighth Edition. Compiled and 
edited by Norbert A. Lange, assisted by Gordon M. Forker 
Handbook Publishers, Inc., Sandusky, Fabrikoid, 542 by 8 
inches, 2,014 pages. Price, $7. 

The value of this standard reference work is such as to require 
no further elaboration for any chemist or physicist. This new 
edition shows an increase of 78 pages over the seventh edition, 
but the continuing need of avoiding ungainly size and weigh 
has resulted in the condensation or elimination of some of the 
tables appearing in previous editions. At the same time, new 
material has been added, and many tables have been expanded 
and brought up-to-date. 

New material offered for the first time includes: 
potentials of elements; classification of clay minerals; 
of inorganic chemical nomenclature; titrimetric indicators 
molar equivalents of a liter of gas at various temperatures and 
pressures; and density of moist air. Some 26 tables have been 
extended or completely rewritten, and the following three tables 
have been omitted: logarithms of atomic weights; heats of 
fusion of organic compounds; and synchronistic table of chemical 


ionization 
glossary 


journals. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Roll Call.” B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 20 pages. This 
booklet gives a list of all American motor vechicles in alpha- 
betical order, together with the year each was introduced. 
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“Modern Textiles for Industry.” Wellington Sears Co., 
65 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 24 pages. This illustrated 
booklet describes the various natural and synthetic fibers, the 
conversion of fibers into yarns and fabrics, fabric weaves and 
constructions, and the applications of fabrics in rubber goods, 
coated products, laminated plastics, filtration, and other fields 


Publications of American Cyanamid Co., New York, N.Y. 
“Casting with Laminac Resins.” 12 pages. The information 
in this booklet on the casting of Laminac polyester resins deals 
with resins and their properties, accelerators and catalysts, heat 
of reaction and cracking, fillers, molds, cure temperatures, and 
storage stability and catalyzed life. 

“For the Best In Resin Adhesives.” 26 pages. This publica- 
tion consists of six individual folders describing the use of Urac 
(urea-formaldehyde) resins for hot or cold pressing with either 
cereal flour extenders or hardeners, and Melmac (melamine 
formaldehyde) resins for hot press bonding. 


“Philblack E in Natural and Synthetic Rubbers.” Phillips 
Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 16 pages. This bulletin presents 
information on the properties of Philblack E, in comparison 
with Philblack O and EPC black, and also gives extensive 
laboratory test data comparing Philblacks E and O in naturé 


rubber and GR-S cold rubber stocks. 


“Pliolite S6B in Soles and Heels.” Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
‘y.,, Akron 16, O. 26 pages. This illustrated booklet gives in- 
formation on the properties of Pliolite S-6B, its compounding 
in standard, cold, and oil extended GR-S, and typical formula- 
tions and test properties for shoe sole, innersole, leather-like 
goods, and other stocks containing the resin. 

“This Is the Way to Paint Your Concrete Floors.” 6 pages. 
Complete information on procedures for preparing aml painting 
concrete floors with paints containing Pliolite S-5 appears in 
this illustrated folder. 


“Description of Lustrex Styrene Nomenclature and For- 

mulations.” Technical Service Bulletin TPM-12) (revised) 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass. 9 pages. This bul 
letin offers complete information on the company’s new code 
system of nomenclature for Lustrex molding compounds and 
also lists the different available formulations together with their 
particle size and recommended applications. 


“TIRES—TBA Merchandising.” Bill Brothers Publishing 
Corp., 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 16 pages. This 
bulletin on one of our associated publications describes the tire, 
battery, and auto accessories market and discusses the magazine's 
circulation coverage, editorial policy, and planned expansion 
program. The magazine was formerly known as Titres Service 
Station, 


“Carbon Blacks, Bone Blacks, Iron Oxide Colors, Black 
Dispersions.” Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St.. New York 
17, N. Y. 4+ pages. This technical brochure lists the properties 
of the company’s rubber blacks, other carbon blacks, aqueous 
and base dispersions of carbon black, Mapico colors, and Ivo bone 
blacks. 


“Mechanical Goods Division Products for the Process In- 
dustries.” Form M-2165. United States Rubber Co., Rocke 
feller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 12 pages. This catalog 
describes and illustrates applications of the company’s Royal- 
guard plastic protective coating; Permabond rubber linings for 
tanks, pipe, and fittings; Uscolite plastic fittings; special-purpose 
rubber hose; pinch valves; rubber expansion joints; conveyor 
belts; and packings. 


“U. S. Peerless Rubber Separators for Electric Storage 
Batteries.” 13 pages. The features and superior performance 
characteristics of Peerless porous hard-rubber storage battery 
separators are described in this new catalog. Evaluation tests 
are also discussed. 


“Carbowax Polyethylene Glycols.” Carbide & Carbon Chem- 
icals Co., New York, N. Y. 50 pages. Information is given 
on the firm's Carbowax compounds and their applications in 
rubber, textiles, adhesives, resins, and other products. Specifica- 
tions and methods of analysis are also covered for the com- 
pounds, together with storage data. 
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FOR IMPERSONAL INSPECTION 
CHOOSE DIAL COMPARATORS 


Ames Dial Comparators make the inspection of duplicate parts an extremely 
simple, rapid and accurate operation. Ames Comparators are strictly impersonal 
in their accuracy — the results being in no way dependent on the skill or judg- 
ment of the operator. The pressure of the gauging members against the work 
is mechanically determined and therefore uniform. 

Check the Ames Dial Comparators shown — one of them may solve a Quality 
Control problem for you. 


Ames No. 2 is a com- 
pact bench model dial 
comparator for meas- 
, } uring sheet metal, glass, 
hard rubber. Ames No 
2W is similar, bue is 
furnished with dead- 
weights and contacts to 
ASTM specifications for 
checking textiles, plas- 
tics, sheet rubber, etc. 


Ames No. 1 is an easily 
adjustable bench model 
dial comparator that 
measures objects up 
to 2” in cross section. 
This comparator is des- 
ignated Ames No. 1W 
when equipped with a 
dead-weight and contact 
to ASTM specifications 
for measuring resilient 
materials. 
















Ames No. 130 is designed especially 
for inspecting comparatively large and 
base of ample size for odd-shaped parts. For this reason, 
« using V-blocks and lo- the flat-ground steel 
“se) cating fixtures. The No. s~ base, the adjustable in- 
13 can be fitted with a J XS) dicator support, and the 
fine adjustment for close upright column are pro- 
setting. Adjustable portioned to the user's 


ye holds any ‘. Tequirements. 
7. Ames Indicator. #2 


Ames No. 13 features 
flat-ground, cast-iron 









Send us your Quality Control job specifications, and we 
will supply complete details and proposal without obligation. 


si ag Be AMES OO “4 opal ek, 








Mfgr. of Micrometer Dial Gauges e Micrometer Dial Indicators 





RCMA Centrirucep Latex 


| STANDARD REVERTEX 
72-75% LATEX CONCENTRATE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


* Normal Latex 

* GR-S Latex Concentrate 

| * Natural and Synthetic Latex Coinpounds 
iI | ° Plastisols 


| RC PLASTICIZERS 


¢ Dibutyl Phthalate—(DBP) 
¢ Triethylene Glycol Dicaprylate—(TG-8) 
ti * Di-iso-octyl Phthalate—(DIOP) 
Hi * Di-iso-octyl Adipate—(DIOA) 
¢ Iso-octyl Palmitate—(0-16) 
¢ Iso-octyl Iso-decy] Phthalate—(ODP) 






HI We maintain a tully equipped 
laboratory and free consulting service. 


ill RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


HVT 274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
I | | 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Ernest Jacoby & Co., 79 Milk Me en 9, 
Mass.; Charles Larkin II, 250 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, ; W. L. 
Blachford Ltd., 977 Aqueduct St., Montreal 3, + odd yr Pont 
Del Valle, Tolsa 64, Mexico, D.F. 
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CONTINUOUS 
PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS * COMPONENT UNITS 
SYSTEM DRIVES 





cementing systems for synthetic tire fabric 
dipping systems for synthetic tire fabric 
extruders 

belt cord impregnation systems 

processing units for rubber tubing and hose 
rubber curing ovens 


INDUSTRIAL OVENS, INC. 
13825 Triskett Road Cleveland 11, 


Ohio 








STEEL CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 


fo ’ 





—_ 


ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 144”, 1%" and 2” square bars. 
a, 35 6, S510", a2’; 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 








THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 











ALL TYPES OF 


Dj 


50 Years 
in St. Louis 


Sharp Edge 


CUTTING DIES 





Also an improved, 
effective hand operated 
die block scraper. 





INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts. e St 


Lovis 4, Missoun 
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Bulletin 33-1. Witco Chemical Co., 295 
N. Y. 32 pages. Complete intur 


“Witco Stearates. 
Mi adison Ave., New York 17, 


mation is presented on the Witco line of aluminum, cadmi 
calcium, lead, lithium, magnesium, sodium, and zinc steara 
as well as special soaps. Properties and applications are m 


tioned for each type, and the bulletin also covers governn 
specifications for stearates, analytical methods, and a list of otlier 
Witco pul ations on stearates and special soaps. 


“Barrett Standard Industrial Chemicals.” Barrett Division 


\llied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 

16 pages. Condensed information is offered on the properties 

and applications of the company’s chemical anol includit 

rubber compounding materials, Cumar resins, phenolic resins, and 
isticizers 


“Aliphatic Nitrogen Compounds.” C: arbi de & Carbon Chem- 

icals Co, New York, N. Y. 44 pages. Information covers the 

roperties, specifications, shipping data, and applications of 33 

alle at i¢ nitrogen compounds available in commercial quantities 

\ bil Niogr literature references is also included, togethet 
briet descriptions of 18 amines available only 





1 researe 


Juant tities. 


“50-Year Index to ASTM gt mn Papers and Reports.” 
\merican Societ y f Testing Material a 1916 Race St, Phila- 


3, Pa. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 215 pages. Price, $6. This 





ici 

book provides a detailed author and subject index to "a8 ASTM 
technical papers and reports appearing in the Society’s publica- 
tions during the period from 1898 through 1950. A separate 
condensed subject index lists all the techn lical symposia during 
the 50-year pe 1. Also ss 1 are a list of special technical 
publications by the Society and a list of cot npilations of standards 


“Flexoid Belt Matching Machine.” Form FVM 124 C 





Smith Power Transmission Co., | levelan LOY, 4 pag es. Descrip- 
tic ire give { the company s V-belt matching machine 
il € ee models tor leasuring belts up to 540 inches 
length, with an accuracy of 0.10 i inch, under tension equivalent 


perating conditions. 


“Side Position Regulating Control.” Bulletin 18-530. West- 


ghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburg h, Pa. 8 pages. This bulletin 
gives design information, specifications, and ay pplications of = 
company’s photoelectric scanning- type controls which main 
the traverse position of web materi s with 1 lation to proce ssing 
nachines during printing, i trimming, winding, and other 
era 


faye -A and R.” Catalog C2-4. Flexible Tubing Corp 





(su I oO pages This catalog describes and illustrates 
pes of flexible tubing made from continuous helical coils 
1 with overlapping plies of coated fabric. Applica- 

Oo ition, fume and dust removal, and materials 
andling. 

“Paracril Nitrile Rubbers: Specification Compounds wed 
MIL-R-3065 SB Series.” Technical Bull No. 5. Naugs 
tuck Cher 1 Division, United States Rubher Co., anne: 
tu ( pag Many formulations and test data for 
he ) inds are given to meet the requirements for 
S] f spe ion MIL-R-3065. Paracrils B and BJ 

| } lations, but it is noted that Paracrils 18 
8) ( ubstituted fo i p 


“The Anili ne Story.” Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
x i. Y. 8 page \n interesting history of aniline appear 
hi } tos esther with information on mé¢ — uri 
t uses in dyes and chemical intermediates, and 





Publications of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 E. Ohio 
hicago 11, Ill. “Bi. Monthly Supplement to All Lists.” 

August, 1952. 94 “Accident, Automotive, and Burglary 
Protection Equipment Lists.” September, 1952. 120 pages. 
“Bi-Monthly Supplement to All Lists.” October, 1952. 79 
pages. “America’s Muscles.” National Machine Tool Builders 
Assn., 10525 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 6, O. 20 pages. “Automo- 
bile Facts and yc only ” 32nd Edition-1952. Automobile Manu- 
facturers Assn., New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 80 pages. 


| 


pages 
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‘Physi - Properties of Synthetic Organic Chemicals.” 


lition. Booklet F-16906. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., 

: ¥ <n N. Y¥. 20 pages. This new edition presents data 
more than 320 producis classified into family groups and, 
first time, includes a section on 30 new research chemi 

ups inciude plasticizers, esters, alcohols, glycols, ketones, 


aldeavdes, and others 
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ADHESIVE 
PROBLEMS 


Our Laboratories are 
anxious to work on 
adhesive problems others 
have failed to solve. 


We have developed adhesives for 


Plastic Glass Fibreglass 
Fabric Pliofilm Plywood 
Tinfoil Brakes Polythene 
Leather Metal Cellophane 


Rubber Cork Concrete 


and many other materials. 


Write us if you have an adhesive problem. 
Samples will be submitted without charge. 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 





TL ee 








ESTABLISHED 1895 








ORIGINATORS OF QUALITY 


DEPOLYMERIZED 
RUBBERS 





CRUDE RUBBER 
IN FLOWABLE FORM 








Trade Mark 


DEPENDABLE 
DEPOLYMERIZED RUBBERS 


AVAILABLE IN 3 STANDARD 
VISCOSITIES OF UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 


Technical Laboratory Information and 
Samples Upon Your Request 


H. V. HARDMAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CORTLANDT STREET 
Beevers te@ 2, Mew OY 
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S$ TRUSTED 





WILLIAMS PLASTOMETER 


One of the many “Scott Testers for ‘’World- 
Stonderd” testing of rubber, textiles, plastics, 
paper, wire, plywood, up to 1 ton tensile. 


SCOTT 
TESTERS 
*Trademark 
i , 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 





Providence, R. |. 





90 Blackstone St. 














BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED. AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER FRODUCTSCO. ““Suo” 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Representatives 
New York 


Akron San Francisco 











HOWE MACHINERY €O.. INC. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC, N. J. 
Designers end Builders of 
"V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
Cord Lateving, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Fiipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 








CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS | 











BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 








R RUBBER TECHDOLOGY COURSES 
Advancer “Rube Man irses in “b.) : cy A esa 1emi eine 


and aropaa ogy 
4 P) 
nee and by correspondence Con sulting Ss 





"GIDLEY. "RESEARCH caine te 
FAIRHAVEN, MASS. A. 








pray newt D. SNELL, INC. 
Natural & Syntheti ic Rubber Technology 


Compounding—Trouble Shooting—Testing 


A personal discussion of your problems is suggested. 
29 W. 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-8800 











Where the Compounding and Engineering problems of 
the Manufacturers may be solved. 
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Kinetics of Simultaneous Polymerization of Vinyl Acetate 
and Methyl Methacrylate. M. V. Polyakov, T. P. Korienko, 
Doklady Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R., 63, 407 (1948). 

Decomposition ot Cyclohexyl Hydroperoxide and the Per- 
oxide-Catalyzed Polymerization of Styrene. A. laras, E. Pas- 
saglia, J. dm. Chem. Soc., 72, 3333 (1950). 

Redox Polymerization. Low Temperature Rubber. 
Rubber Age (London), Noy., 1950, p. 332. 

Continuous Vulcanization with R«ference to Flooring 
Belting, Etc. J. M. Bierer, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Dec., 1950, 
p.. 207. 

Use of Statistical Methods in the Planning of Road Wear 
Tests. J. M. Buist, R. G. Newton, E. R. Thornley, Trans. Inst 
Rubber Ind., Dec., 1950, p. 288. 

Treatment of Abnormal Clonal Latices. E W. Madge, 
H. M. Collier, J. D. Peel, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Dec., 1950, 
p. 305. 

Vinyl Resins—How Vinyl Chloride Is Made. C. F. 
saal, Chem. Eng., Dec., 1950, p. 102. 

Sulfur Compounds from Petroleum Hydrocarbons. \V. \ 
Schulze, G. H. Short, W. W. Crouch, Jnd. Eng. Chem., 42, 916 
(1950). 


“Pelham,” 


Ruel yen- 





Tire Industry in Brazil 
(Continued from page 513) 


Plans of various companies to increase capacity in 1951 
could not be carried out according to schedule because of con- 
struction delays and difficulties in obtaining licences and foreign 
exchange to cover imports of machinery and equipment, and 
higher outputs from the new installations are not looked for 
until late this year. 

By 1954, Brazilian capacity for producing tires should in any 
case show a marked upswing, for by then three new tire com- 
panies recently established here should be operating. Another 
new company that may be producing by 1954 is Dunlop 
do Brazil, which is to build a factory on a 60-acre site it has 
acquired on the Capivari River, S. Paulo. 

Local tire manufacturers are employing rayon tire cord sup- 
plied entirely by the domestic rayon industry. 





Vibrating Screen 
(Continued from page 548) 


they progress across the deck. These two motions give sharp 
and accurate sizing. The screens are made in both single- and 
double-deck models, all with three-inch discharge lips. The single- 
deck model is designed for easy conversion to two decks by 
the installation of skirtboards, screen cloth, buckerup frame, 
and discharge lip. 








Job to Do? 


SEE PAGE 442 
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ALL CLASSIPIED 


GENERAL. RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
{DV ERTISING 
sceuutioae Ton nee SITUATIONS OPEN 


Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight worus) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) 


MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 
Letter replics forwarded without charge, 
but no packages or samples 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


DEVELOP MENT AND PRODUCTION OPERATIONS TEC HNICIAN 


gs renee manufacturing, and problem solving. Experience in 





ent of new ducts in the field of rubber to metal bonding, 
. silicone "ade, coated fabric diaphragms, and miscellane 
ubber products. Excellent chemical and engineering background 


Address Box No. 1218, care of INp1A 





f y versatile experience. 
RuBBER WORLD, 


POSITION WANTED: FIRE HOSE AND ALLIED EQUIPMENT 
selling, Experienced all phases manufacturing and distributor work. Ad- 
ress Box No. 1219, care of INpIA RuBeeR Wor tp. 
POSITION WANTED: EXPERIENCED MAN AVAILABLE 
cessful record in sales production, personnel and management all 
ms of mechanical rubber goods. Address Box No. 1220, care of 


Ixpta RcuppeR Wor-p, 


a CT DEVELOPMENT, RESEARCH MANAGER, ¢ “HE —— 
g 30 years’ experience in development and application of t 
rubber materials, latex, pressure-sensitives, fabric coatings, paper coat- 
plastic molding, and allied lines. Consulting experience, excellent 
1emical, mechanical background. Available short notice. Address Box 1221, 


are of INDIA RuBBER WORLD. 








BUSINESS OR TECHNICAL. EXCEI 
management 


SEEKING OPPORTUNITY, 
nt broad experience as rubber chemist, lab and plant: 

business, new product promotion, advertising: personnel supervision. 
r coastal location, South or West. Travel anywhere. Address Box No 
care of INDIA RuppeR Wor vp. 


HT 







Rt ‘BB ER TECHNICIAN, DESIRES TO RELOCATE. OVER 
twenty years’ experience in the wire and cable industry. Experience in- 
development and compo vunding, rubber and plastic extrudi 
y control, factory control. Can handle people, laboratory, and 

Address Box No. 1223, care 





nation. Reliable and steady. 
Rupperk WoRLD 





pxbcleeeten gene: 1 MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE: WISH 
to I iided, die-cut, and extruded rubber producer 
automotive and allied industries. Contacting Detr it and 3 
4 nanufacturers. Technical background: B.S. « ] 1 
lent references, Reply Box 181, Birmingham, Mich. 








Pag senate COMPOUNDER, FAMILY, 10 YEARS’ EXPERI- 

t in manufacture and construction tubes, mi Ided and 
xtruded mechanicals, seeks npn technical or sales 
Good personality and appearance. 1233 ire of 


fans RuspperR Wor -p. 
SITUATIONS OPEN 


WANTED: METHODS ENGINEER 
known manufacturer of precision molded, natural and syn- 
specialties offers outs tanding opportunity to top-flight man 
yractical experience in this type of production to act as technical 
to factory manager. Must have vide plant experience and | 








o¢ able 
stitute and follow up procedures which will lead to highest productivity 
d efficiency. Familiarity with quality control and mold design essential. 
emical background helpful, but not absolutely necessary. Give detailed 
line of experience and qualifications. Salary open. All information sub 
mitted will be kept strictly confidential. Address Box No. 1224, care of 
IxpIA RuBBER WorLp. 


RUBBER COMPOUNDER 


A real connection for an experienced compounder 











of extruded rubber goods. Location in the East 
with strong and going firm operating international- 
ly. Best of working conditions and promotional 
opportunity. It will pay you to investigate. Address 


Box No. 1217, care of India RUBBER WORLD. 
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SITUATIONS OPEN 





For Permanent Position with 


Ob MARK 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Position requires several years’ experience in the 














technology of rubber and rubber compounds. 
Should have knowledge of the physical and chemi- 
cal properties of rubber. 

Excellent salary and working conditions, unusual 
opportunities for professional development. excep- 
tional employee benefits. moving expenses paid. 


Write, giving full details to: 


Mr. W. M. Hoyt, Jr. 

Coordinator of Engineering Recruitment 
International Business Machines 

590 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 





Ss 








SPONGE CHEMIST 


Having laboratory or production background in chemi- 
cally-blown goods. All replies treated in strictest confi- 


dence. 


Address Box No. 1236, c o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 














CHEMIST EXPERIENCED IN FORMU L ATION, DEVELOP 
ment, and use latex comy is for dipp asti r adhesives. Ex 
cellent opport k pany. High salar 
and bonus for 225, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WoRLD 

CHEMIST EXPERIENCED IN VINYL PLASTISOL FORMUL.: 
tion, Unusual rtt v for man to organize department in fast-growing 
concern. Locatio politan New York. Salary open — plus bonus \d. 





2 re of InpIA Rupper Worvp. 
LATEX PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR | 
Must be completely experienced in the extruded latex thread production 
Established firm n entering this field—metropolitan area. Send resume 
Address Box No 1227, care of INDIA RupperR Worvp. 

LATEX CHE MIST COMPOU ND DEVELOPMENT IN SY NTHE ° 
tics, adhesives, an a Experience preferred, but not essent F 
cathe opportunity i wing concern. Midwest location. Address Box N: 
1223, '¢ are ot 

INSULATED W IRE PLANT LOCATED ON THE NORTH ATLAN- 
tic coast requires f r extruding room. Must be thoroughly experi- 
enced on C. V. mac jacketing flexible cords, ete. Address Box No 
1232, care of INDIA Ru BBER WoRLD. 


dress Box No 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


RUBBER 
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tac ers ere Said tft ave filled ti 
y ts through Ja iry, and sales 
g t st alt ) December con- 
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situation in 
latices continue 


November 


HE tight supply both na 
ber and GR-S 
from 


through the period 


December 15 Barring ny unexpecte 
change in supply demand, this tight 
situation will apparen versist until about 

id-1953. To justit prediction, one 








‘ket observer estimated fourth-quart 
iports of Hevea latex as 4,600-6,200 long 
s, dry weight, per month, as against 


an estimated monthly consumption of 6,000 


mis. Imports for the first quarter 


long 


of 1953 are estimated at 5,600-3,900 





s, dry weight, per month, as against 
a monthly consumption du this period 
of about 6,000-6,400 long tons 

Somewhat lower figures, which © still 
show demand exceeding supply, abe Zive 


r. He estimates 
’ ++ ral in¢ 
of natural iatex 
ight, per month: 
about 5,600 long 
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estim 110,- 


weight, as against wor ld 
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64,000 long tons ot natural 
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ar RUBBER 
A‘! VITY > scrap e111 ern + 
nites the peri xe from November 16 


ned off from the level 
preceding month. Decne the first 
business was good with both 


and tubes in demand by re- 








to December 15 slackened off fr 
ot the 


1 
weeKs 


two 


tires 
tires 


m4 ] 
mixed 


_ The above list incl 


claimers Most demand in tires was { 
truck and bus types, but were moder. 
ate in view of reclaimers’ requ 
of 30% minimum truck and bus types 
mixed tire shipments, and 
fear of penalties because of excess 
content in tires owing to out 
storage. } 

Scrap tube activity also dropped off d 
ing the last week of the period, | 
price declines took place, although tir 
prices generally held oe ‘| { 
tor behind the slackening in 
business was said to be the usual 
inventory period of the mills and r 
claimers. Scrap 1 tl 


Sdles 








scrap deal 





door winterl 








scrap fr 











dealers are 
business will go back to hig 
vear. 

dealers’ sellin 
rload lots, 





the first of the 

Following are 
rubber, in car 
poin ts indicated: 





scrap 
mills at the 








- : ———. 
Per Net 1] 
Mixed auto tires $9.00 $12.50 
S. A. G. auto tires ym. Nom. 
Truck tires Non 12.00/ 13. 


ings, 40,00 
ine Non 25.00 


} 20.00 20.00 
é per I 
Au es, é 3.00 3.00 / 73.25 
3.00 3.2 
9.005 9,5 
2.50 2.29/ 2.500 








RECLAIMED RUBBER 


gion UCTION and consumption of 1 
laimed rubber were at high levels du 
period from November 16 to} 
though some slackening 
end of that time 
rubber and t 


to obtal 


ing the 
December 15, a 
off was noted at the 
Higher for natural 
inability of some manufacturers 
sufficient tic rubber il 


t resulted in 
+7 J . r } 2 
active 1 tor tube 





prices 


syvntne 
demand stocks and 
miscellaneous grade of pure gum recla 
The decline noted at the middle of De 
cember was the usual vear-end lull cause 
by inventory adjustments by 

\ll indications are that the new 
see the resumption of active trading 
reclaim. 

Final 
ber sta 
rubber industry are n 
ber figures follow: production, 
tons: imports, 277 long t : 

23,131 long tons; exports, 860 long tons 

a -month-en 31,430 long tons 
Preliminary October figures, in long 
are: production, 27,451; or 169 
consumption, < expor a 
month-end stocks, 31,378. 

There 
during 


consum 


vear WI! 


preliminary 
tistics on the domestic rec 
Ow available. ] 
21,732 long 


ons; consump 


tember and 











d_ stocks, 











were noc 


the period. 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 





udes those ite ms or classes onl 
all deriva 
i oly grades, Every manufacturer pr 
variety of special reclaims in each genera! 
separately featuring characteristic properties 
quality, workability, and gravity at special | 
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SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 


PLAN? SUPERINTENDENT, CHEMIST, RUBBER FOREMEN. 
Wanted tor rubber factory around New York supplying materials to 
the shoe industry. Excellent opportunities and future offered. W rite 
giving full details. Address Box No, 1228, care of INDIA RUBBER 

















i aes oS LD 
seetirteaed WOR 
eq nee W ANTED FOR MEDIU oe TIRE AND 
US r goods plant—will be responsible for constructior 
rat , sign, equi ment mainten ] 
: A » has had scale yea 
eS stur ' | ngineering division in an i 
loor winter} in rubber industry, Must have engineering degree or v 
| and t Address Box No. 1234 ire of INDIA Ri "BBER We RLD 
- MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 
thoug FOR SALI I—BALL & JEWELL NO. 1% ROTARY CUTTER, 
ma nless steel, 4—Mikro pulverizers #1-SH, #1-SI, : =2-TH 
se ellet — 4 — D-3 rotary p ll Read 
Bis Large ck stainless steel nks d_ ket 
fal ir RY OU IP ME NT ‘Cor? 1424 N, 6th St., Philadelp » Pa 
Is nea a eek aS 
opet R SALE lhARREL 16” X AND 15 xX ROLL RUBBEI 
lab; 6 x 12° & ¢ Mixing Cal 1 
ley it at g4” 1 
gals., heavy ter R 
y prices HPM 200-ton ae 
lelivere rge stock 
. JU tons lydraulic 
Churns Bale Cutt ers, etc SEND LOR SPECIAL BULLETIN, 
UY YOU R SURPLUS MACHINERY, STEIN FQUIPMENT CO, 
roa, St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. ST¢ ig 8-1944, 
I x BANBURY MINER AND MOTOR. oe ee AND 
t itis. 534 =x § atr com I] 48” 
$12.50 ! tor and reduction gear HAGERSTOWN. "RUBBER CO 
yom, B S. Hagerstown, Md 
12.00/ 13.0 
10.00 
25.00 TYIN’ 
20.00 BUYING SELLING 














USED MACHINERY rox tH: RUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS. CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


ERIC BONWITT 431 S. DEARBORN STREET 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
CREE CELE S ENTE I a NORGE EES SWORE SS 0 We 





FOR YOUR RUBBER PROCESSING 
MACHINERY REQUIREMENTS | 


Reconditioned New Used 
Mills — Hyd. Presses — Calenders — Banbury Mixers — | 
Pumps — Extruders — Bale Cutters — Slitters — Vulcan- 
izess —- Grinders — Croppers — etc. 





As well as all miscellaneous equipment necessary to the 
processing of rubber, contact the: 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CoO., INC. 
When buying or selling, try 
AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 
200 South Forge Street Phone: Hemlock 9141 Akron 9, O, 














SPECIAL OFFERINGS for 1953 


1—Farrel-Birmingham 6” x 12’ Laboratory Washer Mill, m.d. 
1—Farrel 16” x 42” Rubber Mili, m.d. 

1—Farrel-Birmingham 6” x 13” self-cont. 3-roll Calender, m.d. 
4—Bolling 18’ x 18’, 5-opening, Hydraulic Presses. 

1—150 H.P. Reduction Unit and Motor. 

1—farrel 36 Cracker Mill, 

1—Royle +4, 6” Extruder, also Royle +!2 

1—62” Cameron Slitter, Model 26—3A. 

Also other sizes Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, Banbury Mixers, Mills, 


Vulcanizers, Calenders, Pellet Presses, Cutters. 
Send us your inquiries. 


PHONE — WIRE — WRITE 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


13-16 Park Row . New York 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 


We Buy Your Idle Equipment ¢ Single Items or Complete Plants 











Efficient 


conics NEW 


Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 
.. GUARANTEED... 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 











RUBBER 
HARDNESS 


THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1915 


DUROMETER 
‘ VARIOUS MODELS 
FOR TESTING THE 

ENTIRE RANGE 





TECHNICAL DATA 
ON REQUEST 
THE SHORE 
INSTRUMENT 

& MFG. CO., INC. 


90-35 VAN WYCK 
EXPRESSWAY 


JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 





| hia 








Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 
Since 1891 


L. ALBERT & SON 


Chicago, Ill., 


Los Angeles, Calif. 








MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


183-189 ORATON ST. 





GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 





UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
CABLE “URME” 


HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 








January, 1953 
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COTTON AND FABRICS 


YorRK Cotton EXCHANGE 


PRIGES 


NEW 


WEEK-END CLOSING 


Futur 
Mar 
Ma 

) 
Dec. 
Mar 


OTTON market prices showed a con- 


C 


tinued downtrend during the period 
from November 16 to December 15, Good 
activity and relatively firm prices were 


noted during the second half of November, 


took 


but a sharp drop in_ prices place 
luring the first half of December in view 
of renewed hedgings and liquidations, slow 


mill demand for cotton, lack of export 


activity, and indications of a large new 
crop. The latest government crop estimate, 


placed the new crop 
133,000 


issued on December 8, 
at 15,038,000 bales, an increase of 
bales over the November estimate. 


The spot price for 15/16-inch middling 
cotton started the period at 35.05¢ reached 
1 high of 35.40¢ on November 25, fell to 
a low of 33.05¢ on December 10, and then 


recovered to end the period at 33.806 
Futures prices were somewhat firmer and 
showed a smaller decline over the period 
Nearby futures held at higher than 
cotton levels, creating an attractive hedg- 


ing situation. 


spot 


Fabrics 


practically all tvpes 
as well as ducks, 
was noted during the period from Novem- 
ber 16 to December 15. To a great extent 
this active market in sateens, broken twills, 
and drills was caused by orders from the 
automotive industry whose inventories are 
at very low levels. A tightening supply 
in many constructions became evident 
sales were made into March. 

\ctive trading in ducks took place into 
‘bruary, although some spot goods were 
id still to be available. Ho-e and belting 
*-ks and chater fabrics sold in moderate 


\ctive trading in 
f wide industrial 


goods, 


as 














volumes for delivery through January, and 
some single varn chafer sales were made 
for March delivery. 
Cotton Fabrics 
Drills 
if) 1.85 $0.40 $0.425 
2.25-yd 355 36 
Osnaburgs 
10 2.41 t 245 
65 1 155 16 
Ducks 
38 ir 78 $5.3 vd 32 
2.00-vd 355 
1 .S-i1 ! S. F 517 
Hose i 70 
Raincoat Fabrics 
Print 38 h, 64x60 
: 1 1575 1¢ 
» t tS-11 4.17 225 
52 3 85-yd 245 
Chafer Fabrics 
14 s P li 76 
11.65 S Lo 68 
10.80 Ss S 7175 
8.9. . S 7325 
1 732 
Other Fabrics 
h 1.35-yd., 
ya 65 
hl. 60 
rd 655 
Tire Cords 
K. P. ctd,, 12-4-2 Ik 85 











RAYON 


OVEMBER shipments of rayon by 

domestic producers totaled 101,100,000 
pounds, or 200,000 pounds over the October 
figure. Of this November total, 33,200,000 
pounds were of vicose high-tenacity yarn, a 
decrease of 1,100,000 pounds from the pre- 
ceding month’s shipments. Calculated pro- 
duction of high-tenacity yarn 
during November was 33,000,000 pounds. 
or 85% of capacity, and month-end stocks 
were 4,400,000 pounds. 

All the viscose high-tenacity yarn 
produced is not sold for ultimate use in 
tires and related products. A survey of 
such yarn shipments by domestic producers 
during the first nine months of 1952 was 
made by Textile Economics Bureau, Inc., 
and showed the following approximate 
distribution by end-use: tires, 290,630,000 
pounds ; hose and belting, 9,685,000 pounds ; 


Viscose 


ot 


woven goods and other uses, 2,175,000 
pounds; and exports, 2,080,000 pounds. 
These data include not only  first-quality 


yarn, but also the off-quality grades sold 
for end-uses where the strength and uni- 
formity required for tire varn not 
important. The figures for hose and _ belt- 
ing include related non-tire rubber products 
such as fuel cell fabric. It is to be presumed 
that the main export item is varn for tire 
manufacture. 

No changes were made in rayon tire 
varn and fabric prices during the period 
from November 16 to December 15, and 
current prices follow: 


are 














Rayon Prices 


Tire Yarns 


1100. 480 STaress ; $0.63 
1100. 490.. : 62 
1150, 490 : 62 
1650 720 ; ‘2 
1650/ 980 ; ‘61 
1900 980 61 
2200, 960 6] 
2200 980 ‘60 
1400/2934 63 
Tire Fabrics 
1100 490 2 72 
1650 980 2 30.659 73 
2200 980 2 685 








Compounding Ingredients — 
Price Changes and Additions 





Accelerator-Activators, Inorganic 
Litharge, Eag] ie lh, Pai 176 
National Lead...... lb. 1675 168 
Red Lead, Eagle..... lb 6185 
National Lezd : » bDe Tito 18 
Carbon Blacks 
CF) Aromex 115 lh. 80.089 $0,129 
HMF) Statex 930 lh, O47 QS7 
Colors, Black 
lh 62 1.145 
, 15 2025 
Fillers, Inert 
Clays, Hi-White R ton 13.50 
Suprex . ton 14.00 32.00 
Plasticizers and Softeners 
Fortex. F lb, 125 145 


Reinforcers, Other Than Carbon Black 


Fortex lb. 125 145 
Zeolex 20 ton 120.00 140.00 
Synthetic Resins 
Kenflex A. L. ; lb, .26 ot 
B j : lh, 18 24 
N lb. 18 “ae 








Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube 
Shipments, Production, Inventory, October, September, 


1952; First 10 Months, 1952-1951 


Oct., 
1952 
2,634,799 
3,583 593 

58,625 
6,277,017 
7,185,388 
.243,888 


Truck and Bus Casin 





8,199,939 
4,531,846 





7; : 

8,663,430 
10,821,413 
Pas 


and 


enger Includine Motorcycle 
Truck and Bus Tubes 


Shipments 


Original equipment 3,197 891 
Replacement 2,602,052 
Export , , 59,495 
TOTAL saeiaie 5,859,438 
Production : 6,220,157 
Inventory end of morth....... 10,386,136 


NoTeE: C1 
SOURCE: 


ative data on this report include a 












% ot First First 
hange from 10 10 
Preceding Sept. Months, Months, 

Month 1952 1952 1951 
2,349,221 19,468,513 23,306,135 
4,225,136 10,644,906 29,813,416 
91,298 617,018 587,804 

— 5.83 6,665,655 60,730,437 53,707,355 

+15.95 6,197,048 61,850,691 54,977,180 

+12.98 7,296,715 8,243,888 4,315,374 





476,327 4,655, 106 
856,630 8,778,616 
49,942 702,912 


, 136,634 
612,344 


1,198,371 





27,961,241 


2,825,548 








5,081,766 38 592,032 

141,240 1,290,714 

2.52 8,048,554 3,288, 67 843,989 
+17.22 7,390,630 75,193,395 69,589,524 
8.65 9,960,034 10,821,413 5,513,74 










2,819,854 23,894,116 

3,066,479 29,132,366 

97,964 906,055 

2.09 5,984,297 53,932,537 
+15,25 5,396,954 54,278,775 O° 
+ 2.98 10,085,670 10,386,136 7,471,401 


ist 


ments made in prior months. 


, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Jant 





$0.63 
61 
6] 
Ho 
+53 
OS3 
ents — 
iditions 
rganic 
168 
18 
$0,129 
O87 
1.145 
202 
32.00 
fs 
145 
yn Black 
145 
140.00 
24 
+19 


1951 
23,306,135 
29,813,416 
587,804 
53,707,355 
54,977,180 
4,315,374 


4,655,106 


312,344 


27 ,958, 67 
28,355,477 
833,19 
57, 147,34. 
56,606,568 
7,471,451 


WORLD 








MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 
TO EXPEDITE PRODUCTION RUBBER MAKING 
icluding Banbury Mixers, Heavy-Duty Mixers, Calenders, 
Is & Mixers, Extruders, Grinders & Cutters, Hydraulic Equip 
nt, and Vacuum Shelf Dryers, Injection Molding Mac . 
nsider a set-up plant now operating or shut down. When « ns gi 
lars. P. O. Box 1351, Church Street Sta... New Y« &, N. ¥ 


WANTED 
nachinery it 





MODEL 6” TUBER mite HERRING oe OR 
( 


WANTED: LATE 
rm RADIATOR SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, 


gear drive. Write 
WANTED: ROYLE #3 (4%” BORE) OR #4 (6” 
ider without motor; or 4” or 6” strainer. Does not hay 
in excellent condition, but no junk mile 
ENGINEERING, Stratford, Conn. 


BORE) EN 





De mode 
NICHOLS 


60", COM- 


ddress Box No. 1235, care of 


bode USED TWO-ROLL 
e with motor, drive, brake and 
DIA k ser WorLp 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PLANT FOR SALE, INCLUDING MOLDS 

ants, bathing caps, and beach bags. Will either sell complete 
equipment or will enter into a business arrangement whereby th 
t will be le ased for a period of time with the option to purchase 
ox No. 1230, care of oly Rupper Wort. 


RUBBER MILL 22” X 
: N 


controls 


_ COMPLE TE DIPPING 











$200,000,000. 


Corperation or Group that has $500,000 available to 
process and market an industrial filler used in manu- 
facture of rubber, plastics, paints, polishes and hundreds 
of other articles, potential value of the volume $200,000,- 
000. Qualified. Investigate. Write C. G. Nitz, 212-N. 
64th St., Milwaukee 13, Wis. 








CUSTOM CALENDERING & SLITTING 


Rubber, synthetic and plastic calendering. All work done 
under careful supervision and laboratory control. For full 
information, please address reply to Box No. 1216, care 
of India RUBBER WORLD. 








Plastic Synthetics 


Precision Workmanship 


CALENDERING & MIXING 


Rubber & Plastics: Calendering, Mixing, Grinding 
Pulverizing 
AS YOU WANT IT. QUICK SERVICE 


The Saniseal Mfg. Co. P. O. Box 1315 
New Haven, Conn. Tel. Spruce 7-3437 


Rubber 








The Classified Ad Columns of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD bring prompt results 


at low cost. 








For SALE sy, 








1—Banbury +B Lab Mixer with 7'2 
1—Banbury =1 Mixer wiih 50 HP Motor ; ; 
2—-Baker Perkins Lab Size + Jacketed Vacuum Mixers, Sigma Blades 
1—Baker Perkins Stainless Steel Dispersion Mixer, 100 Gals, Size 15 





HP Motor 


VUMM, 75 HP Drive 
-Thropp 2-Roll Rubber Mill, 10” x 24” 
Thropp 2-Roll Rubber Mills, 18” x 50” 
Fb 2-Roll Rubber Mill, 14” x 30” 
N&P Lab, Size 6, 2 gal In ernal Rubber Mixer 
Threep 3 Roll Rubber Caler ader, 18” x 54”. 
Ball & Jewell Stainless Steel =0 Rotary Cutter with motor 
Paul O. Atbe =2 Master Rotary Cutter with Ball Bearings 
Adamson bi pommel 2’ x 12’ with quick op door, 150 lbs., W.P 
Adamscn Vulcanizer, 6’ x 20’ with quick i 
Cleve'and Worm Gear Reducers, Size 80 
8- 1 Ratio, 75 HP 





1200 RPM 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN an RCHASING ALL 
ber machinery consisting of mills, oe mixs 
vulcanizers, etc., and also complete plant 


\_]R. GELB & SONS, INC. 


UNION, N. J. UNIONVILLE 2-4900 


TYPES OF RU B- 
extruders, caler “Ss, 











Lill 














CUSTOM MIXING 


Surplus capacity available to customers’ specifications on 
No. 3A Banbury Type Machine. We are manufacturers of 
Molded, Lathe Cut, and Extruded Soft Rubber Goods 
and have surplus mixing capacity. 


MARTIN RUBBER COMPANY 


Long Branch Ave., Long Branch, N. J. 
Telephones: Long Branch 6-1221-1222 


CUSTOM MIXING 


We do milling and compounding of all types — blacks or 
colors — Master Batches — 
All mixing done under careful supervision and laboratory 


control. 
PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 
Phone: Butler 9-0400 BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 














CUSTOM MIXING 


We do mixing of compounds of rubber, all types of 
synthetics, and plastics, Both Banbury and mill mixing 
capacity are available, Formulation assistance rendered. 


K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. 


881 State St., Phone 7-5662 


New Haven, Conn. 
Otto J. Lang, General Mar. 








MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 


We are now manufacturing over $20,000,000 in various 
lines and wish to expand by acquisition of assets or stock 
of one or more industrial companies. In our negotiations 
the sellers’ problems and wishes will receive full considera- 
tion. Present personnel will normally be retained. 

Address all replies “confidentially” C. J. GALE, Sec., 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. BArclay 7-1819. 














BROCKTON 


Central Street 





QUALITY MOULDS zeae AiOPI-EP ME South Easton, Mass. 


THE FIRST STEP— A QUALITY MOULD 


COMPANY 

















p 











RUBBER COMPANY, 
NC. 


January, 1953 


RUBBER 
PLASTIC 


MILLING COMPOUNDING GRINDING 


1-23 JABEZ ST., NEWARK 5S,N. J. 
TEL. HUMBOLDT 2-8000 


sc 





FEATURING: 


40 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 






57] 
















































































ea 
U. S. Imports, Exports and Reexports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
August, 1952 August, 1952 ugust 2 
pee - ara a a : ——, 
() " tit a it 2 Tif \ \ al 
Imports for Consumption of Crude and Exports of Domestic Merchandise $324,73] 
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...Starting with a bang 


Your New Year may be off to a good start . . . but what 












about your future supply of channel black? Without an 
assured long-time source of top-quality channel black a 


good beginning could have a sad ending. 


Manufacturers of rubber products are assured a year after 


year supply of top-quality, uniform, economical-to-use 
TEXAS “E” and TEXAS ““M” channel blacks when they 
do business with the Sid Richardson Carbon Co. 


Our own complete facilities, the world’s largest channel 
black plant, and nearby natural resources assure your pre- 


sent and future needs. 


TEXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS 


Sid Richards on 


C A RB ON C ° 
FORT WORTH, 
‘ eee GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 


woiA RUBBER WORL) 













































NEW YORK CITY 
500 Fifth Ave. * LOngacre 4-5960 


AKRON, OHIO 
790 E. Tallmadge * HEmlock 4124 


BOSTON, MASS. 
738 Statler Bldg. ° Liberty 2-2717 


E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
14th & Converse * BRidge 5326 


A. SCHULMAN INC., LTD. 
Ibe House, Minories, 
London E. C. 3, England 


A. SCHULMAN INC., (USA) GMBH 
Bolco Building * Hinuberstasse 18 


Hanover, Germany 








CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS 
Pay Off—iIn Any Width 


liners last longer—years longer. 


Regardless of the width of your stock, roll if into a 
Climco Processed Liner when it leaves the calender. 
For handling any size stock, Climco Processed Liners 
pay off in faster, lower cost production. 


Climco Processed Liners preserve tackiness, eliminate 
lint and ravelings. And new minimums are established 
for stock losses because gauge distortion is perma- 
nently eliminated. Climco Processed Liners help keep 
production going smoothly. Climco Processing—for 
more than 31 years giving the rubber industry a 
superior liner—is carefully applied by expert crafts- 
men using only proved ingredients. As a result, your 


Try Climco Processed Liners in your plant. Find out 
why more and more companies in the rubber industry 
are standardizing on Climco. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. * Cleveland 27, Ohio 


GET THE FULL STORY ON 
CLIMCO PROCESSING 

Illustrated booklet tells about Climco Liners 
and Linerette separating paper. Tells how 
to get better service from liners. Write for 
your copy now. 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


FOR FASTER, BETTER PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST 














